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B. Notick op this Crustacea collected by Prop. L\ F. IIartt 
ON TIIK COAST OF BRAZIL IN 18(>7. 13V SlUNKY I. SMITH. 


Road, May 10th, 18G9. 


In the first volume of these Transact Ions, Prof. Verrill has noticed 
the lhidiata of the collection made by Prof. Hartt upon the coast of 
Brazil during the summer of 1807, and the Omstacea of the same col¬ 
lection, having heen submitted tome for examination, was found to 
contain so many species new to the Brazilian fauna that the publica¬ 
tion of tho following list seemed desirable. 

The collection, although quite smalt in number of specimens and 
representing only the higher groups of the class, is interesting from 
the large proportion which it contains of species heretofore known 
only from the West Indies or Flovdia. This is, perhaps, due chiefly 
to the fact that most of the collections brought from Brazil have boon 
made at Bio de Janeiro where there are no coral reefs, while Prof 
1 hull's collodion was made principally on the rocky and reef-bearing 
parts of the coast. 

BRACHYURA. 

Miltxia biconmta atimpson. 

Pisa bitvrunla hnlroMo, Mnoyelupedie mdlhodique, fcnmo x, p. Ml (ttsto Edwards). 

Ptrirtra bitsonia Edwards, Uisfnirc linttirollo des (Jnistaces, tome i, p. 837, 1834. 

I'im biconitt Uihhi'Hf On the <\icc*incdo^i< a tt! Collections of tho United States, Pro- 
eoediass American As weiiiI ion, ad Meeting, p. 170, 1850. 

Ptritiem bfrom/n SmiHHtiro, (Iruhtaeds tumvtmux <les Antilles ob du Moxique, p. 12, 
pi. 1, tig. 3, 180S. 

Milnta birornuta Htimpson, Notes on North American Oruhtueo.*, AiuluIh Lyceum 
Nat. Hist., Now York, vol. <vii, p. 1H0, 1HCI). 

A single speeimeu collected at the Heels of the Abrolhos does not 
differ from Bermuda, Florida and Aspinwall specimens. 

Mithraculus corouatus Ktimjison. 

Ctrnrer corormtm Herbal, NnlurgoHeliiclttn dor TCmhhon uml Krobao, Band 1, p. 184, 
Tab. 11, 11 k. <»il, 1782, and (knurr (hrypht^ IJnn<l iii, sswoytos I loft, p, 8, 1801. 

MUhrnr.ulvH euromlua (pars) Whitt)?, List of Crust, in tho British Musoiwn, p. 7,1847. 

Tjbans. OoNNKomiirr Acad., Vol. II. 1 July, 1869. 
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Mitliraculus coronafm Sfcimpson., American Journal Soi., 2d series, vol, xxi.v, 1860, 
p. 132; Annals Lye. Nat. TIist,, Now York, vol. vii, p. ISO, 1800. 

Two females of this species were collected by Prof, llnrlt at the 
Keefe of the Abrolhos. They do not differ perceptibly from A,spin- 
wall specimens. 

The two specimens give the following measurement:— 

Length of carapax, l*2*8*nra Breadth of earn pax, ltiitle, 1 : l*:*7 

“ “ “ It *2 “ ** « 23-4 1:1*30 

The differences pointed out by Stimpson at once distinguish this 
species from M, sculptm, but White cites the figures of both species 
under his Mitliraculus coronatus^ so that it is not possible, without 
an examination of his specimens, to tell which species he had in view. 


Mithrax hispidus Edwards. 

Camer hispidus Herb at, op. cifc,, Band i, p. 247, Tab. 18, flg. 100, 1782. 

Mithrax hispidus Edwards, Magasln do ftottlogio, 2 W annuo, 1832; Historic nutumtto 
des Crust., tome i, p. 322, 1834; Be Kay, Zoology of Now York, Crust,, p. 4,1844 ; 
Gibbos, loo. cit, p. 172; Stimpson, American Journal Hoi., 2d so non, vol. xx lx, 
1860, p, 132; Annals Lyc. Nat. Hist., New York, vol vii, p. 180, 18<U). 


Several specimens collected at the Tied* of the Abrolhos agree well 
with Edwards’ and Stimpson’s descriptions of this species. The earn- 
pax is wholly naked above, the elevations anteriorly we smooth and 
polished, and there are no spines or prominent tubercles on the median 
regions. There are two small tubercles just at the base of the frontal 
teeth, and two more just behind these on the anterior lobes of the 
gastric region; there are also traces of two tubercles on each of the 
anterolateral gastric lobes, and several small tubemdiformelevations 
on the hepatic and branchial regions near the antoro-lateml margin. 
The external angle of the orbit forms an obtuse tooth not projecting 
so far forward as the external lobe of the inferior margin; the suc¬ 
ceeding tooth of the antoro-lateral margin (thr^eoond normal) is quite 
small and obtuse, but the three remaining teeth are spiniform, slender 
and curved forward; in addition, there is a very small tooth just be¬ 
hind the posterior spine of the antero-lateral margin. 

Several specimens give the following measurements:-— 


Sox. Length of carapax, 

Mala lt'Sraw 

** 18*8 

Female. 18*4 

« 16*4 


Breadth of earapax 
Including Untie, 

18-Qmro X: 1*10 

22-7 ' 1 { 1-80 

15-4 1 j 1*1# 

18*0 1:1-17 
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Xantho denticulata White. 

Xmtho danUculakt White, List of Crust, in the British Museum, p. IT (no descrip, 
tion), 1817; Annals and Mag. Nat. Hist., 2d sories, vol. ii, p. 285 (X. dentteulatus), 
1848 (non Stirnpson); Smith, Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., vol. xii, p. 274, 1869. 

A single specimen collected at the Reefs of the Abrolhos does not 
differ from specimens from Bermuda and A spin wall. 

It seemes to he an uncommon species as it is not mentioned by Dana, 
Gibbon, or Stirnpson, and I have only seen a single one from each of 
the localities mentioned. 

Chlorodius Floridanus GKbbes. 

CKtorodius Floridamcs Gibbos, loc. cit., p. 175, 1850; Stirnpson, Annals Lye. Nat 
Hist, New York, vol, vii, p. 209. 

Several specimens, not differing perceptibly from those from Florida 
and Aspinwall, were collected at the Reefs of the Abrolhos. 

Three specimens give the following measurements:— 

Sox. Length of oarapax. Breadth of carapax. Ratio. 

Male. 20-8“® 33 -amm 1 • 1-62 

Female. 15*0 23*8 1: 1*53 

“ 18*4 29*4 1 : 1*60 

Fanopeus JJOlitUS Smith, loc. cit, p. 282, 1869. 

Plate I, figure 4. 

This species is allied to P transversus Stirnpson, and resembles 
somewhat the crenatus of Edwards and Lucas. 

The carapax is entirely naked above, broad, moderately convex in 
two directions, slightly granulous and uneven on the front and along 
tho anterolateral border, but smooth and highly polished on the median 
regions and posteriorly. The regions are slightly but distinctly indi, 
eafced* The gastric region is surrounded by a well marked sulcus, but 
its lobes are not distinctly indicated except the anterior extremity of 
the median, Which tpneuder and acutely pointed; tho frontal lobes 
are indicated by slight prominences. The hepatic region is not divided, 
but there are one or two slight plications on its anterior part parallel 
to the antero-laterai margin. The cervical suture is distinct in its 
outer portion but is not indicated near the gastric region. The median 
and posterior lobes of the branchial region are separated by a distinct 
depression. The front is strongly deflexed, the edge somewhat bev¬ 
eled from above and four-lobcd; the median lobes are very broad, 
project prominently and are separated by a sharp notch; the lateral 
lobes project as small narrow teeth, The antero-laterai margin is di- 
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Tided by small notches into four lobes, the first of which is composed 
of the angle of the orbit coalesced with the second normal tooth; the 
first lobe is broad, its edge slightly concave and projecting n little at 
the angle of the orbit; the second and third lobes arc broad and trun¬ 
cate; the fourth lobe is small and obtuse and forms the lateral angle 
of the earapax. From each of the notches slight sulci extend a little 
way back upon the earapax. 

Beneath, the edge of the front is thin, projects obliquely downward 
and is not expanded in front of the antenuuhe. The epistome is smooth, 
and its labial border has a prominent median lobe and a slight, incision 
each side. The external maxillipeds are smooth; the merits is quadri¬ 
lateral, its outer edge not projecting, and the antero-exterior angle 
rounded. The inferior margin of the orbit is divided into two lobes 
by a broad and shallow sinus; the inner lobe forming a prominent 
tooth which projects as far forward as the lateral lobe of the front, and 
the outer lobe broad and slightly prominent. The external hiatus of 
the orbit is rather broad and shallow. The sub-orbital and sub-hepa¬ 
tic regions are quite granulous. The tubercle beneath the anterior lobe 
of the antero-lateral margin is depressed, forming only a slight grume 
lous prominence. The sub-branchial region is somewhat hairy. The 
female abdomen is broadly ovate, the greatest breadth being at the 
fourth segment. 

The chelipeds are slightly unequal, the carpi and hands smooth and 
evenly rounded above and on the outside. The hands are stout, the 
fingers obscurely marked with longitudinal impressed lines, and irreg¬ 
ularly toothed within, and in the daciylus of the larger hand there is 
' a prominent cylindrical tooth at the base* The ambulatory legs an* 
smooth and nearly.naked except a dose pubescence upon the dactyl?, 
penultimate segments, and slightly on the carpi. 

In an alcoholic specimen the color is light brown above, tinged ylth 
bluish purple on the anterior part of the earapax and the upper wide 
of the chelipeds. The fingers arc black, lighter at the tips, and the 
black not spreading upon the palm. 

Length of earapax in the single female specimen, ; breadth, 

Sl - 4s ratio of length to breadth, 1 : 1*55. 

Collected at the Reefs of the Abrolhos. 

The P, transverse Stimpson (Annals Lye, Nat. Hist., New York, 
vol. vii, p. 210, 1860} of the west coast of Central America, differs 
from this species in having the earapax much less distinctly areolatod, 
more regularly oval in outline and smoother and more evenly convex 
above. The front also projects much less prominently; the antero lat- 
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oral margin is smooth and even and the lobes separated by very slight 
incisions, and the edge of the first lobe is slightly convex and does not 
project at the angle of the orbit; there is no noticeable depression be¬ 
tween the median and posterior lobes of the branchial region; the in¬ 
ferior margin of the orbit is divided by a very slight sinus, and the 
inner lobe is not at all prominent; and .finally, the external maxilli- 
peds are slightly granulated. The color of alcoholic specimens is quite 
, different, being dark slate-brown on the upper side of the carapax and 
chelipeds. 

The P. crenatus of Edwards and Lucas is a much smoother species 
than the politus , the regions being scarcely at all defined and the car¬ 
apax almost perfectly smooth along the front and antero-lateral bor¬ 
der. The front is not deflexed, its edge is nearly straight, and beneath 
it is expanded horizontally in front of the a’ntennuke; the sub-orbital 
and sub-hepatic regions are quite smooth, and there is no tubercle be¬ 
neath the first lobe of the antero-lateral margin; and finally, the an- 
tero-exterior angle of the merus of the external maxillipeds projects 
laterally somewhat beyond the lateral margin and is broadly rounded.* 

PanOpeilS Harttli Smith, loc. oifc t p. 280, 1869. 

Plate 1, figure 5. 

The carapax is clothed with scattered hairs along the borders, is 
broadest at the penultimate teeth of the antero-lateral margins, con 
vex anteriorly but flattened behind, and coarsely granulous on the 
front and along the lateral borders, hut nearly smooth on the median 
mid posterior regions. The gastric region is surrounded by a very 
deep sulcus, which is particularly marked posteriorly next the cardiac 
and the posterior part of the branchial region; its median lobe is sep¬ 
arated from the antero-lateral lobes by a slight but distinct sulcus; 
and the anterior lobes arc prominent and marked anteriorly by a sharp 
plication* The hepatic region is prominent, somewhat projecting and 
bears a transverse, granulous ridge* The cervical stfturc is very 
marked and extends as a broad depression quite to the gastric region* 
The median and posterior lobes of the branchial region are separated 
by a slight depression* The front is very much deflexed and the edge 

* The figure of the facial region of this species given in the Voyage dans L'Am&riyw 
Mvridiomle (pi. 8, fig. 1 *) improperly represents the external maxillipeds with this an¬ 
gle truncate and not at ah produced laterally* , 
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thin and four lobccl; the median lobes are very much the largest, are 
evenly rounded, and a little more prominent than the lateral, which 
project as small obtusely triangular teeth. The superior margin of 
the orbit is broken by two incisions leaving the margin between them 
projecting as si slight, rounded lobe. The post-orbital tooth is short 
and slender, and is separated from the second tooth of the antero¬ 
lateral margin by a broad sinus which breaks the margin completely. 
The remaining teeth of the antero-laterul margin are triangular in form, 
much thickened vertically, and separated by quite broad sinuses, and 
the posterior two on eacli side arc very slender and of nearly equal 
prominence. 

Beneath, the edge of the front is thin and projects sharply down¬ 
ward. Tho epistome is smooth and its labial border has a small lobe 
in the middle, a slight notch each side and another at each angle of 
the buccal area. The external maxillipods are smooth except the mo¬ 
rns, which is slightly granulated and also lias the antero-exterior angle 
very slightly produced laterally and not at all rounded. The inferior 
margin of the orbit is prominent and divided into two lobes by a deep 
and narrow sinus; the inner lobe forms a stout tooth which projects 
as far forward as the inner angle of tho superior margin; the outer 
lobe is broad and its exterior angle projects slightly in advance of tho 
postrorbital tooth, Tho external hiatus of the orbit is a deep trian- 
, gular notch. In one specimen, however, it is wholly dosed on one 
side, possibly from some accident. The sub-orbital and sub-hepatic 
regions are quite coarsely granulous. The tubercle of the sub-hepatic 
region forms a slight granulous prominence just beneath the post-or¬ 
bital tooth. The sub-branchial region is pubescent and slightly grnn- 
ulous, In the male, the sternum is smooth and tho abdomen quite 
narrow, being narrowest at tho penultimate segment, and the terminal 
segment is about five-sixths as long as broad, and its extremity evenly 
rounded, In the female the abdomen is broadly ovate, the greatest 
breadth being at the fourth segment, 

The cheiipeds are a little unequal* Tho carpi arc granular-rugose 
externally and have a deep groove along the outer margin next the 
. articulation with tho hand The hands are slightly rugose above, and 
the fingers are slender, deflexed, marked with slight, impressed lotigi- 
, tudinal lines and slightly and obtusely toothed within, and the dacty- 
ins in the larger hand usually has a stout tooth at the base. The 
. ambulatory legs are slender, and pubescent along the edges of all the, 
segments and over the whole surface of the dactyl! • * 7 
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Alcoholic specimens are light olive brown above and on the chelipeds. 
The fingers are black, lighter at the tips, and the black not spreading 
upon the palm. 

Several specimens give the following measurements: 


Sox. 

Length of carapax. 

Breadth of carapax. 

Ratio. 

Male. 

X6*0 mm 

22*5mm 

1: 1*50 

a 

15*9 

23*6 

1: 1*49 

Female. 

9*6 

14*4 

1: 1*50 

u 

12*6 

18*8 

1: 1*49 


Seven specimens were collected by Prof. Hartt at the Reefs of the 
Abrolhos. 

This species is very distinct from all other described species of the 
genus. Its broad and deeply areolated carapax give it somewhat the 
aspect of a Chlorodius, 

Eriphia gonagra Edwards. 

Gamer gonagra Fabricius, Suppleruentum Entomologuc systematic®, p. 337, 1798. 
JSriphia gonagra Edwards, Histoire natureUe des Crust., tome i, p. 426, pi. 16, fig. 
16, 17, 1834; Annales des Sciences naturellos, 3™ c eerie, tome xvi, 1851, pi. 8, 
fig. 10; White, List of Crust, in the British Museum, p. 22; Gibbes, loc. cit, p. 177; 
Dana, United States Exploring Expedition, Crust., p. 250; Stimpson, Annals Lyc. 
Nat. Hist., Hew York, voL vii, p. 217; Heller, Boise der osterreichischenFrogatte 
Novara tun die Erde, p. 24, 1866. 

A large number of specimens are in the collection, all of them ob¬ 
tained at the Reefs of the Abrollios. It seems to be a common species 
from southern Florida to Rio de Janeiro. 

A number of specimens give the following measurements: 


Sex. 

Length ot oarapax. 

Breadth of carapax 
including spines. 

Ratio. 

Male. 

17*2mm 

24 , 8 mm 

1: 1*44 

tt 

24*0 

34*6 

1 : 1*44 

it 

25*6 

36*8 

1: 1*44 

tt 

26*8 

37*8 

1: 1*41 

u 

36*8 

43*5 

1: 1*41 

Female. 

17*0 

25*7 

X; 1*46 

u 

19*6 

28*2 

1: 1*44 

ti 

23*0 

33*2 

li 1*44 

u 

28*2 

41*3 

1: 1*46 


Oallinectes Danes Smith. 

Lupa diaemtha Dana, United States Exploring Expedition, Crust, p. 272, pt 16, 
fig, 7, 1862. 

Callinectes diacanthus Ordway, Monograph of the genus Callinectes, Boston Journal 
Nat Hist, voi vii, p. 575, 1863. {Non Portmus <Macmthu$ Latreille, nee Itwpa 
diacantha Edwards, nee CaWnecks diacanthus Stimpson.) 
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A number of specimens which agree perfectly with the description 
of this species given by Ordway, were collected at Pernambuco by 
Prof. Hartt. 

A single female from Bahia does not differ from the Pernambuco 
specimens except in having the sub-median tooth of the front very 
short, scarcely projecting beyond the median teeth—probably an acci¬ 
dental character. 

Several specimens give the following measurements:— 



Length of carapax 

Sox. including 8«i)*froulal Hpine. 

Breadth of carapax 
including lateral Hpine. 

. Ratio. 

Pernambuco. 

Male. 4 P 0 mm 

03*0 mm 

1: 2*22 

u 

“ 44*3 

07*4 

1 : 2*20 


“ 47*2 

100*5 

1 : 2*2(1 

u 

Female. 41*8 

91*0 

1 : 2*17 

u 

“ 44*8 

04*8 

1 s 2*12 

Bahia, 

“ 34*4 

16*0 

3 : 2*21 


This species was known to Ordway only from Danuta original spe¬ 
cimen collected at Rio de Janeiro. 

Callmectes ornatus Ordway, loo. cit., p. gi i, i8G3. 

A male specimen collected at Caravellas agrees perfectly with Ord- 
way’s description and with a specimen from Bermuda. 

Length of carapax including sub-frontal spine, 3U*2 mm ; breadth of 
carapax including lateral spines, 80*5 mm ; ratio of length to breadth, 
1 : 2 * 22 . 

A sterile female collected at the same locality may belong to this 
species. It differs from the male in being thicker and more convex, 
the areolation more strongly marked, and the granulations coarser; 
the teeth of the antero-lateral border are less prominent ami more ob¬ 
tuse ; and the ohelipeds are quite short, the moms not reaching, by 
considerable, the rip of the lateral spine. 

Length of carapax, 34*6 nim ; breadth of carapax, 75‘0; ratio 1: 2*11. 

In the deeply areola,ted carapax it approaches the Inrmtm , and it 
may possibly belong to that species. 

The description and figure of Neptuuns marghmtm A. Edwards* 
agrees very closely with this specimen, the figure of the abdomen and 
sternum representing it perfectly, and there can bo little doubt that 
Edwards’ species was based on a sterile female of some species of 
OaMineates* K the habitat, G6te du Gabon, given by Edwards be 
correct, it is safely inferred that the genus. Oallimctes is not confined 
to,the American coasts. 

* Archives du Museum d’Histoire nature!!©, tome x, p. 318, pi. 30, fig. 2,1801. 
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The 01 ornatus was previously known from South Carolina, Tortu- 
gas, Hayti, and Cumana. 

Callineotes larvatus Ordway, loc. cit, p. 573 , 186 . 3 . 

One specimen of this species, a male, was collected at Bahia. It 
is very much like the Danm and the ornatus in the carapax, etc., hut 
differs remarkably in the male abdominal appendages of the first pair 
(iptroraittent organs), which are very short, directed inward till they 
cross and then the extremities curved abruptly outward. 

Length of carapax including sub-frontal spine, 38*8 mm ; breadth in¬ 
cluding lateral spines, 82*4 imn ; ratio of length to breadth, 1 : 2T1- 

Ordway’s specimens were from Florida, Bahama, and Hayti. 

Achelous spinimanus DcHaan. 

Porturws spinimanus Latroille, Eneyc., t. x, p. 188 (teste Edwards). 

Lupa spinimma Loach, Desmarest, Considerations gendrales sur la class© dos Crust, 
p. 98, 1826; Edwards, Histoiro naturelle dos Crust, tome i, p. 462, 1834; Gibbes, 
loc. olt., p. 1*78; Dana, United States Exploring Kexpedition, Crust, p. 273 ; Stimp- 
son, AimalsLyc. Nat Hist., Now York, vol. vii, p. 67. 

Acheloiis spinimanus, DoHaan, Emma .Taponica, p. 8, 1833 ; White, List of Cmst in 
the British Museum, p. 28, 1847; Stimpson, Annate Lye. Nat. Hist, New York, 
vol. vii, p. 221, 1860; A. Edwards, Archives du Museum d’Histoire natuyelle, 
tomo x, p. 341, pi. 32, fig, 1, 1861; Heller, op. cit, p. 27. 


Three specimens, all females, collected at Bahia, give the following 
measurements:— 


Length of carapax 
including frontal tcotli. 
37*0n«n 
44*4 
66*0 


Breadth of carapax 
Including lateral spines. 
01‘5mm 

77*4 

95*0 


Ratio of 

length to breadth, 
1 : 1*66 
1: T74 
1 ; 1*70 


All the specimens have the lateral spine of the carapax nearly or 
quite twice as long as the one next in front of it. They appear to 
differ in no way from specimens from Florida. 


Aohelous Ordwayi stimpson. 

Achelous Ordwayi Stimpson, Annals Lyc. Nat. Hist,, Now York, vol. vii, p, 242, 1860. 

Keptunus Ordwayi A; Edwards, op. cit., addenda, ISC». 

A male specimen of this fine species was collected, with the last, 
at Bahia* 

The carapax is narrower than in A , spinimanus, and the front more 
advanced. In areolation it resembles the spinimanus very much, the 
elevations however are not quite so thickly granulated. The teeth of the 
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front are very long and Blender, the length of the median ones exceed¬ 
ing slightly the distance between their tips. The teeth of the antero - 
lateral margin are much longer and slenderer than in spmimanm, the 
posterior one (lateral spine) being but slightly longer, hi proportion 
to the other teeth, than in that species. The chelipcds are slender 
and fully as long as in spmmanm* The ambulatory legs are long ami 
very slender, those of the first two pairs extending nearly to the mid¬ 
dle of the daetyli of the chelipeds. 

The sternum is convex in an antero-posterior direction, while in the 
spininianm it is quite flat. In the male the terminal portion of the 
abdomen is narrowly triangular, the penultimate segment being quit© 
narrow and its lateral margins straight or very slightly concave, while 
in the apinimanns it is broad and the lateral margins of the penulti¬ 
mate segment quite convex. 

The male abdominal appendages of the first pair are very different 
in the two species. In both they are stout and separated by quite 
a broad space. In the spmimanm they reach beyond the middle of 
the penultimate segment of the abdomen, the thick basal portion curv¬ 
ing strongly inward from the base, the slenderer portion at first di¬ 
rected nearly straight forward, then curved strongly outward, and the 
tips inward again. In the Ordwmji they are much shorter, reaching 
but slightly beyond the antipehultimate segment of the abdomen, and 
have but a single curve, curving inward from the base, then, outward 
to the tip. 

Length of carapax in the single specimen, 37*0 mm ; breadth of car- 
apax, 61 *8 mm ; ratio of length to breadth, 1 ; 1 ’67 ; breadth excluding 
lateral spines, 48*0 mm ; ratio of length to this breadth, 1 : 1*20; greatest 
length of merits segments of chelipcds, 31*0 mm ; length of hand, right, 
47*2, left, 47*0 ,im, « A male specimen of A , spininirmm from Florida 
gives the following t—length of carapax, 4<H mm ; breadth of carapax, 
69'5 ,nm ; ratio of length to breadth, 1 : breadth excluding spines, 

; ratio of length to this breadth, 1: 1*44, 

This species differs from the figure of Nrptunm cmmtalm (A, Ed¬ 
wards, op. cit, p. 826, pi 81, fig. 2) in having much longer chelipcds, 
the uterus projecting much farther beyond the sides of the carapax, 
and the hands when folded in front lapping by each other considerably. 
The teeth of the front and of the anterolateral margin are very much 
more slender and prominent than,in his figure. And m the descrip- 
, tion of the crumtatm no mention is made of the smooth and highly 
iridescent spaces on the supero-exterior surface of the band, which is 
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mentioned by Stimpson in bis description of A. Ordwayi , and is a 
vety conspicuous character in the species. 

I have retained this species in the genus Achelous of DeHaan in¬ 
stead of Mptwim of the same author, because the narrow carapax, 
prominent front, and the form of the external maxillipeds and of the 
male abdomen ally it very closely to the spinmanu$, and, together 
with the narrow dactyli of the first three pairs of ambulatory legs, 
separate it widely from Neptunus pelagicus , the type of the genus 
Neptumts. 

The length of the lateral spine of the carapax, which appears to 
have been A. Milne Edwards’ principal character for separating these 
genera, seems to be of slight importance, and in the present case, if 
used alone, is scarcely sufiicient for a specific distinction. 

Stimpson’s specimens of A. Ordwayi were from Florida and St. 
Thomas. 

Goniopsis cruentatus DeHaan. 

Cancer rnicola DeGeor, Memoires pour sorvir a l’histoire des Insectes, tome vii, p. 
411, pL 26, 1118 (non Cance)' ruricola Linne). 

Gmprn cruentatus Lafcreille, Histoire des Crust, et Insects, tome vi, p, 10,1803; Des- 
niaresfc, op. cit., p. 132; Edwards, Histoire naturello des Crust, tome ii, p. 86; 
Gibbes, loo. cit, p. 181. 

Goniopsis cruentatus DeHaan, op, cit, p. 33, 1835; Edwards, AnnaleB des Sciences 
naturelles, 3*™ sene, tome xx, 1853, p. 164, pi 1, fig. 2; Stimpson, Proceedings 
Acad. Nat Set, Philadelphia, 1853, p. 101; Heller, op. cit, p. 43. 

Grapsus longipes Kandall, Journal Acud. Nat. Sd., Philad., voL viii, p. 125,1839. 

Goniopsis ruricola White, List of Crust, in tho British Museum, p. 40, 1841; Saus- 
surc, op. cit, p, 30, pi. 2, fig. 18, 1858. 

Goniograpm cruentatus Dana, American Journal Sri., 2d series, vol xii, p. 285,1851; 
United States Exploring Expedition, Crust, p. 342, pi, 21, fig, 1, 1852. 

A single male of this beautiful species was collected at the Reefe of 
the Abrollm 

bryptograpsus cirripes, sp, nov. 

Plate I, figure 3, 

The carapax above is granulous and naked The front as seen from 
above is nearly straight with only a slight median immargination. 
The orbits are broad, the margin slightly upturned and broken by a 
broad notch near the inner angle. Tho outer orbital teeth are long* 

. 'acutely pointed, project straight forward, and tho distance between 
their tips is nearly equal to two-thirds the breadth of the carapax* 
The succeeding teeth of tho anterolateral margin are prominent and 
acutely pointed, the third tooth much smaller than the others, and the 
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fourth or last tooth with a slender spiniform tip directed forward and 
upward and with a sharp granulated ridge extending from its huso 
inward upon the branchial region mid nearly parallel to the postero¬ 
lateral margin. The areolation is well pronounced and agrees in the 
main with Cangulatii* Dana. In the depression on each side just 
in front of the anterior lobes of the branchial region there is a trans¬ 
verse line of three obscure, oval, smooth spots. From the small tooth 
in the postero-latoral margin, a short ridge extends backward just 
above and parallel to the margin as far as the lateral angle of the 
carapax. 

The chelipcds are stout and equal. The merits is triangular and the 
angles granulous. The carpus, and the hand nearly to the tips of the 
fingers, are sharply granulous. Thu fingers are slender and their 
inner edges nearly straight and armed with regular rounded tubcrcu- 
liform teeth. 

In the ambulatory legs the moral segments are granulous above 
and on the angles. The dact.yli of the first three pairs are naked ex¬ 
cept a few hairs on the posterior edge at the base, slender, somewhat 
curved, smooth and deeply sulcate; those of the posterior pair are 
shorter, compressed, and their edges thickly clothed with soft hairs. 
In the first pair of legs the posterior edge of the propod us is clothed 
nearly its whole length with a brush of soft hair 5 . in the second pair 
there is a similar brush but only on the terminal half; in the third 
pair it is wholly wanting, or represented only by a few liairs near the 
articulation with the dactylus. In the posterior pair of logs the edges 
of the dactylus, propodus and carpus arc densely clothed with soft 
hair. 

The male sternum is concave in a lateral direction, and the articula¬ 
tions between the segments of the abdomen are nearly straight instead 
of curved as in <7. anrpdatus* 

Length of carapax in a male, 31*0 mm 5 breadth of cnrnpnx, iW5*(V nm ; 
ratio of length to breath, 1 : 1*15. Breadth between outer orbital 
teeth, 24 ,, 8 trun ; ratio of this breath to breath of carapax between 
lateral teeth, 1 s 1*43. 

This species was not obtained by Prof, Ifartt. The only specimens 
which J have seen are two males, in the collection of the Peabody 
Academy of Science, Salem, Mass., brought from liio de Janeiro by 
Capt. Harrington, 

The C. cirripes differs from (7. angulatus Dana (United Statea Ex¬ 
ploring Expedition, Crust., p. 352, pi, 22 , fig, 8 ), from Bio Negro, 
, Northern Patagonia, and heretofore the only known species of the 
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genus, in having the front as seen from above nearly straight instead 
of deeply bilobed, in the much greater breadth of the carapax between 
the outer orbital teeth—the ratio of this breadth to the breadth of the 
carapax between the lateral teeth being in C. anyulatus, 1 : ".' 68 ,— 
and in the ciliated posterior legs. 

Uca cordata. 

Cancer cordatus Linne, Amoenitates Academical, tome vi, p. 414, 1TG3; Systema 
Natural, editio xii, tome i, p. 1039; Herbst, op. cit., Band i, p. 131, Tab. 6, fig. 38. 
Cancer uca Linne?, Systema Naturae, editio xii, tome i, p. 1041. 

Uca Icenis? Dana?, United States Exploring Expedition, Crust., p. St5. 

(Non Uca una Guerin, Iconographie du R6gne animal, Crust., pi. 5, fig. 3, nec Ed¬ 
wards, Histoire naturolle dos Crust., tome ii, p. 22, et Regno animal do Cuvier, 
3 lue edit., pi. 19, fig. 1.) 

A single specimen of this species was obtained by Prof. Hartt at 
Bahia. There are also specimens from Para in the collection of the 
Peabody Academy. All the specimens examined were males. 

The carapax is entirely naked and perfectly smooth above, very 
broad, the greatest breadth being much anterior to the middle, and 
very convex in an antero-posterior direction. The cervical suture 
is very distinctly indicated, especially in the middle of the carapax, 
where there is a broad depression on each side at the anterolateral 
angle of the cardiac region. The gastiic region is broad and flattened 
in the middle, the anterolateral lobes are only indistinctly separated 
from the median, and the posterior portion is rounded and slightly 
protuberant but is still lower than the branchial region. The cardiac 
region is very large, scarcely divided, and the posterior portion ex¬ 
tends far back between the bases of the posterior pair of legs. The 
branchial regions are swollen, evenly rounded above and wholly un¬ 
divided, and the lateral margins are very convex in the anterior por¬ 
tion and aro indicated by a very slight denticulated ridge. The whole 
front is bordered by a sharply raised margin; the median lobe pro¬ 
jects almost perpendicularly downward between the orbits, and its 
margin is regularly curved. The orbits are very large, and the mar¬ 
gin is broken by a broad and deep hiatus on the lower side at the 
outer extremity, just over which the outer angle of the superior mar¬ 
gin projects as a rounded lobe 5 the inferior margin is nearly straight 
and is formed of two nearly parallel ridges, the inferior of which is 
armed with a line of small tubercles, and the superior is irregularly 
granulous. The inferior obital regions are perfectly smooth and sep¬ 
arated from the buccal area by deep sulci. The inferior lateral re¬ 
gions are swollen and nearly smooth, there being only a few small 
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and scattered granules on the anterior portion near the inferior orbital 
region. On each side of the buccal area there is a high ridge which 
is armed with a few small tubercles. 

The external maxi bipeds are smooth and naked on tlu* outside, and 
the inner edge and the palpus thickly clothed with coarse hairs. 

The cholipeds are somewhat unequal and very large. The menu* 
is stout, sharply triangular, both the inferior angles are armed with 
stout spines and the superior angle is coarsely granuhmu. The 
carpus is broad, smooth and evenly rounded on the outside, and spi¬ 
nous along the inner edge and on the anterior edge beneath* The 
hand is broad, compressed, spinous on the superior margin and on the 
inside, the inferior margin granulous, and the outer side smooth; the 
fingers are high and compressed, their tips strongly incurved, and the 
inner edges slightly separated in the middle ami armed with small 
irregular teeth except at the tips, which are slightly spoon-shaped 
with the edges horny, continuous and sharp. 

The ambulatory legs arc smooth and naked above, hut all the 
segments in the first three pairs, except the basal ones, are thickly 
clothed beneath and on the anterior side with very long coarse hair. 
Those of the anterior pair are longer than the others, and those of 
the posterior pair are much shorter than the others and but slightly 
hairy. The dactyli of the first two pairs are very long mul stout, 
slightly curved downward, their extremities compressed vertically 
and five-sided with the angles sharp; those of the third pair are much 
shorter and curved backward as well as downward; those of the 
posterior pair are still shorter, strongly curved backward and six- 
sided, the superior side being much broader than the others. 

The sternum is narrow, very convex in an antero-postorior direction, 
and the depression fbr the lodgement of the abdomen is broad, very 
deep, and extends quite to the base of the nmxiHipeds, The male 
abdomen is broadest at the third segment; the second segment is very 
small, and the two segments which precede it arc completely coalesced. 
The appendages of the first segment are triquetral mid very stout 
and extend to the extremity of the penultimate segment. The appen¬ 
dages of the second segment are very small, extending scarcely be¬ 
yond the third segment. 

Length of carapax, 54*0 nml ; breadth of oarapax, 73*4 mm ; ratio, 

-1: 1*86. Length of merus in right obeliped, S8*8 m,n ; in left chcliped, 
83*0. Length of right hand, 49*5; length of left hand, 49*0. 

, One of the specimens in the collection of the Peabody Academy of 
Science has, the chelipeds much mom unequal than in the spedtef0: 
described above but agrees with it in all other characters. . 
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There are at least three American species of Uca: —the U. cor- 
data , described above and the U. una (the species figured by Guerin 
and Edwards), from the east coast, and U Icevis , the species described 
and figured by Edwards in the Archives du Museum dTIistoire nat- 
urelle, tome vii, p. 185, ph 16, from the west coast. 

The synonymy of these species appears to bo in- much confusion. 
The Cancer cordatm of Linne is described at length in the Amoenitates 
Academic®, and is evidently the species described above and the 
same as the one figured by lierbst. The description of C. uca in the 
Systema KTatur® is very short and indefinite and no characters are 
given by which it could be distinguished from the C. cordatus . 

Milne Edwards in his Historie naturelle de Crust., 1837, quotes both 
these species under his Uca una Latreille; he gives a PAm&rique 
m6ridionale ” as the habitat of U. una , and describes a new species, 
U. Icevis , from “ les Antilles.” The slight descriptions of his Imvis 
here given would not distinguish it from the U cordata. In his re¬ 
view of the Ocypodoidea in the Annales des Sciences naturelles, 3 mc 
series, tome xx, 1853, these species are again briefly characterized and 
the same habitas given. In 1854, in the Archives du Museum, loc. cit., 
he describes U. Icevis at length and figures it, but says,“ Je ne con- 
nais que des individus males de cette espece ; la plupart ont et6 rap¬ 
ports des environs de Guayaquil, par M. Eydoux.” The description 
and figure here given apply well to specimens in the Museum of Yale 
College collected at Guayaquil by Mr. Bradley, and distinguish it 
readily from the Atlantic species. To add to the confusion, Lucas in 
D’Orbigny’s Voyage dans rAmfirique ntridionale, Crust., p. 23,1843, 
gives, without description, cc Uca una Latr.” as coming from “ Envi¬ 
rons de Guayaquil: M. Eydoux.” evidently having the same specimens 
before him that Edwards has described and figured in the Archives 
du Museum! If Edwards 5 original specimens of Icevis were from the 
West Indies as stated, they are probably the U cordata^ but, even 
if this be the case, since the east coast species is evidently the Cancer 
cordatus of Linnfi, the name Icevis may be retained for the west coast 
species to which Edwards’s last and fullest description and Ins figure 
apply. 

, White, in the list of Crustacea in the British Museum, p. 31, 1847, 
has “ Uca cordata ” from the West Indies and Brazil, but quotes as 
synonyms, Cancer um and (7. cordatus of Linne, <7. cordatus .of Herbst, 
and Uca una of Gufirin and Edwards, evidently confounding the two 
Atlantic species and intending to restore the older of the Linnean 
names* 
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in that species. The larger han<l is much narrower and mote cylin¬ 
drical, and the dactyli of the ambulatory legs are not ho strongly 
curved as in C, obscums. 

Olibanarius vittatus Stimpson. 

Pagams vittatus Boses, Histoiro naturollo dos Crust., tomo il, p. 78, pi. 12, h 
Edwards, Histoiro naturollo dos Crust., ii, p. 237 j 0 ibis oh, lot*. <*!(. p. 1HSI 
CMbana/riv# vittatus Stimpson, Proceedings Aoad. Hat. Hoi., Phihwl, 1858, p, ftltfl, 
1859; Annals Lyc. Hat Hist., How York, vol* vii, p. 84. 

Several specimens were collected at Oa ravelins, Province of Baiun. 
They do not differ perceptibly from Florida specimens, except that 
the hands are perhaps a little loss tubereuloso. 

Clibanarins sclopetarrus Stimpson.* 

Ckmc&r sdopetemus Herbst, op. cit., Band ii, p. 23, Tab. 23, % 3, 1796. 

Pagtmts sclopeicmm Boso, Ilistoire naturollo dos Crust., lomo li, p. 76, 1802; BdU 
wards, Histoiro naturollo dos Crust., tomo ii, p. 229. 

OUbomaHm sclopttariw Stimpson, Proceedings Aoad. Hat. Sd., Mdlartolphta, 1838, 
p. 235,1859; Annals Lyc. Hat. Hist, How York, voL vii, p. 85. 

A single specimen was collected in shoal water at the mouth of the 
Oaravellas River, Province of Bahia. 

Olibanariris AatiUensis Stimpson. 

Stimpson, 'Proceedings Acad. Hat Sol., Pidtodetphla, 1686, p. 
' 2&$, 1859; A nnal s Lyo. Hat Hist, Hew York, vol vii, jp. 85. 

I refer to this species a large number of specimens collected at the 
Reefs of the Abrolhos. 

It is certainly very closely allied to Cl Brmtttensi* Dana (United 
States Exploring Expedition, Crust., p. 46*7, pi. 29, fig* 1) % but the 
optbalmic scales are somewhat larger than represented in Dima’s 
figure, and the right leg of the third pair convex upon the outride* 
In the alcoholic specimens the ground color of the bauds and ambula¬ 
tory legs is reddish-yellow, instead of olive*. 

MACROTJRA. 

Soyllaxus segiaiaoxisdis Wbriaua 

SeyUqm tfsbritaj Supplomenturo Entomology systematic^ p, 399, 

1798; Bose, op. cit, toms ii, p< 19 j Hdwds, Histoiro naturollo dos Crust, tomo 
ii, p. 288, pi 94, %. 0. 

A single male specimen collects# at Bahia appears to belong to 
this species. 

The carapax is broad, the breadth in front exceeding slightly the 
length of the lateral margin, evenly .convex above* the regions scarce* 
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ly indicated, and covered, as is also the tipper side of the abdomen, 
with small squamiform tubercles of uniform size, and each bearing 
several small fascicles of short setaceous hairs. The anteiior margin, 
the margin of the orbits, and the lateral margin are armed with 
numerous, small, obtusely rounded, tubereuliform teeth. 

The antemiulao extend slightly beyond tlie tips of the antennaa; the 
basal segments are clothed below with short set#; the terminal seg¬ 
ments of the peduncle arc smooth and cylindrical; the inner flagella 
arc nearly as long as the last segment of the peduncle, sparsely ciliate 
and tapering regularly to a slender point; the outer flagella are 
stouter, and considerably shorter than the inner. In the antennae, the 
basis is very short and broad, so that, on the outside, the base of the 
ischium neaily touches the anterior margin of the carapax; the 
ischium is much broader than long, the middle portion rough and 
hairy, the outer and anterior margins smooth and naked, and the 
edges slightly and irregularly toothed, except the process on the inner 
side which has two strong teeth upon its inner edge and a smaller one 
on the anterior edge toward the articulation with the merus; the car¬ 
pal, or last segment, is broader than long, the edge arcuate and cron- 
ulated, the middle portion above and below roughened with short, 
stiff hairs, but a broad space along the margin smooth. 

All the inferior surface of the thorax and the exposed parts of its 
appendages are rough with short, stiff hairs or set#. The thoracic 
logs have a carina upon the posterior edge of the merus and carpus, 
which is very high and thin on the merus in all except the posterior 
pair. The daetyli in the first and second pairs are smooth and 
unarmed, but in the second pair they are longer and much slenderer 
than in the first; in the last three pairs they are armed with fascicles 
of stout homy set#. 

The lamellae of the appendages of the second segment of the abdo- 
are lanceolate, and the inner and outer of about equal size. 
The appendages of the three succeeding segments are rudimentary 
and scarcely project below the edge of the segments. The lamellae 
of the appendages of the penultimate segment arc broadly rounded 
at the extremities, and the inner ones project beyond the tip of the 
terminal segment. The terminal segment is broader than long, and 
the extremity trancate with th#%agles rounded. 

The following description of the colors was taken from the speci¬ 
men when recently preserved in alcohol, and when, according to 
Prof* Hartt, the colors were as in life. 

General color above reddish-brown; antennas lighter, bordered with 
bright purple, and the teeth of the edge orange-red; antennuUs light 
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reddish; carapax with the frontal and median tubercles, the tubercles 
of the orbits and of the anterior and lateral margins orange-red ; first 
segment of the abdomen bright orange, the median portion slightly 
mottled with purplish-red, and with two largo circular reddish-purple 
spots; the succeeding segments with the smooth anterior portion, 
orange mottled with purplish-rod; terminal segment and the lamelli- 
form appendages of the penultimate segment brownish-yellow, almost 
white at the extremities. Beneath, dirty yellowish; antenna* with 
the colors of the upper side dimly repeated; legs with slight purple 
annulations at the articulations. 


Length of body from tip of rostrum to extremity of abdomen, - lOO'O^m 
41 of carapax from tip of rostrum to middle of posterior margin, 86*0 
Breadth of carapax, - Vl‘2 

Length of antennulm, below,.65*0 

“ antennae, u * 62*0 

first thoracic legs, - - - - . 10*0 

second u • 92*0 

third “.83-6 

fourth ** • T2*0 

fifth “ . 75*0 


Panulirus echinatus, sp. nov. 

This species is closely allied to JP. guttatm. 

The carapax is armed with numerous stout spines, those on the 
anterior part of the carapax larger than those behind; the surface 
between the spines is closely filled with small tubercles, which are 
beset with short, stiff hairs, and many of the tubercles in front of the 
cervical suture are tipped with spinules, The cervical suture is mark¬ 
ed by a deep depression. 

The antennulary segment is armed with two straight and slender 
spines which project forward and upward, their length twice as great 
as the distance between their tips. The superior orbital spines are 
stout and long, and extend slightly beyond the tips of the eyes. On 
the anterior border below the eye, there arc two other spines project¬ 
ing over the base of the antenna*; from the inner of these there is a 
line of about eleven smaller spines, three of which arc in front of the 
cervical suture, extending to the postero-lateral angle of the carapax; 
below this line there are no spines on the branchial region. Just 
behind each of the superior orbital spines there is a stout spine as large 
as the spines on the anterior margin below the eye; behind those 
spines, and in front of the cervical suture, there are four smaller spines, 
thus forming, with the orbital spines, two-subdorsal linos of four 
spines each, which are succeeded behind the cervical suture, by two 
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lines of five small spines each. On the median line of the anterior 
part of the gastric region there are three small, sharp spines. The 
remaining spines of the carapax are disposed irregularly. 

The peduncle of the antennula extends slightly beyond the pedun¬ 
cle of the antenna; the basal segments are armed with short set®. 
The inner flagellum is about as long as the carapax, quite slender and 
wholly naked; the outer flagellum is shorter, much stouter, and the 
terminal portion ciliated beneath. 

The peduncle of the antenna is a little longer than the breadth of 
the carapax, and is armed with stout spines, three of which are on the 
anterior edge of the basis, and another on the inner side, below and 
near the outer of the three spiniform teeth of the anterior edge of the 
epistome. The flagellum is about three times as long as the carapax, 
tapers to a slender point, and is armed with sharp spines. 

The external maxillipeds, when extended, reach nearly to the an¬ 
terior extremity of the basis of the antennae, and all the segments are 
thickly clothed on the inside, and the dactylus all round, with stiff 
hairs; the exognath is rudimentary, about half as long as the dactylus 
of the endognath, quite slender, and is wholly without a flagellum. 

The thoracic legs are smooth and naked, except the dactyli and the 
outer portion of the under side of the propodi; the meral segments 
are each armed with two sharp spines, one above and another on the 
inside at the extremity next the articulation with the corpus. The legs 
of the first pair are shorter thsui the others, do not reach quite as far 
forward as those of the second pair, and the dactyli are stout and 
thick. Those of the second and third pairs are more slender than the 
others, especially the penultimate segments, the dactyli straight 
nearly to the tips, which arc hooked abruptly down. The third pair 
roach slightly beyond the second. The fourth pair extend only to the 
middle of the propodi of the third pair; the carpus is armed with a 
stout and sharp spine on the upper edge of the extremity next the 
propodus, where there is no spine in the other legs; the dactylus is 
stout, the basal portion armed beneath with slender spines, which are 
articulated at the base and movable, and the terminal portion taper¬ 
ing to a slender point and curved evenly downward. The legs of 
the fifth pair reach to the middle of the propodi of the fourth; the 
coxa is armed with a long, sharp spine on the posterior side and near 
the articulation with the basis; the dactylus in the male is similar to 
that in the fourth pair, hut shorter and more curved; in the female 
the dactylus is somewhat shorter than in the male, and armed on the 
posterior side of the base with a stout process which closes against a 
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similar process from the extremity of the propodus, both processes 
being hairy upon the outside and having horny, spooii-slmped tips. 

The abdomen is nearly smooth, and all the segments, except the tor- 
minal, are crossed by a narrow and thiekly ciliated sulcus, which is 
interrupted in the middle on the third, fourth and fifth segments. The 
first segment has a single, short lateral tooth. The remaining seg¬ 
ments, except the last, have this tooth spinUbrm and very large, anti 
a small additional one behind it; the larger tooth is armed, except in 
the penultimate segment, with one or two small spines or denticles on 
the anterior edge, near the base. The posterior edge of the penulti¬ 
mate segment above is armed with close set, sharp teeth. 

The lamolliform appendages of the sixth segment of the abdomen 
are of about equal length, broad and truncate at the tips. The lamella 
of the last segment is slightly narrowed and truncate at the tip, and 
does not extend beyond the lamella) of the sixth segment. In the 
male, the laraellm of the second to the filth segmont are ovate and all 
ol about the same size. In the female, these lamella* are very much 
larger; in the second segment, the inner one is of the same form and 
nearly of the same size as the outer; in the three following segments 
the outer lamella* decrease in size successively, ami the inner lamella* 
are each composed of two branches, the outer branch being narrow, 
triangular, its ejjges thickened, multi-articulate and clothed with long 
hairs; the inner branok slender, not tapering, articulated at the base 
of the outer branch, not jointed like the outer branch, but composed 
o t a single piece, and clothed beneath and at the tip with long hairs. 

Two specimens give the following measurements :~ 

btngA of hodar from btwse of anteimxd* to attromily of ab- mi*, Tm 9 . 1 t, 

dxmm, - .lSfl'Ottwa lflJS‘ 0 ttw» 

of Oa^aac from has* of antenatal# to middle of pos- 

* - - - - 500 

ihm&flx of * * * - - no 2 422 

of ioa*0 100*0 

11 Inner of anteimulse, - - - 01*4 0<*0 

4 out** w u - - 48 0 80*8 

4 . 200*0 200*0 

w Ha# thorns legs, - - - - 810 so*o 

second, 02*5 j 02*2 

* to«i, u * - - - 101*0 111*0 

4 torth, u - - - - 83 0 82*5 

* Sfib, » - 12*5 7*1*0 

Several specimens were obtained at Pernambuco# 

This species appears to be closely allied to the JP, gwttotim of the West 
hut that species, according to Edwards’ description and figure 
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(Ilistoiro Naturelle des Crust., tome ii, p. 297, pi. 23, fig. 1 and 2,) has 
the thoracic legs of the second pair longer than those of the third; 
he also states that the transverse sulci of the abdomen are not inter¬ 
rupted on the first three segments; and moreover, in his figures no 
spines are indicated upon the bases of the antenna*, or upon the coxa? 
of the posterior thoracic legs, and the flagella of the antenna) and the 
antemiuhxi are much shorter than in our species. 

Heller (op. ext., p. 95) and Dellaan (op. cit., p. 159), both state that 
in the gnttatus the spaces between the spines of the carapax are 
smooth, while in our species they are tuberculose and hairy. Neither 
Edwards, De Ilaan nor Ilellor mention the suh-cheliform posterior 
thoracic legs as a character of the female of JP, guttatus. 

Aiphens h.eterochelis Say. 

Alphent hrtetochehs Say, Journal Acad. Nat. Sci, Philadelphia, vol. i, p. 243, 18X8; 
Edwards, Ilistoiro naturollo des Crust., tome ii, p. 356; Gibbes, loo cit., p. 196. 

Alplm s anmllalw Edwards?, Ilistoiro naturelle des Crust, tome ii, p. 354, 183?, 

Ahphem lutmius Saussuro, op. cit., p. 45, pL 3, fig. 24,1858, 

A largo number of specimens collected at the Reefs of the Abrolhos 
agree perfectly with specimens from Florida and Aspinwall. 

Palsemon JTamaioensis Olivier. 

Ganco (Abacus) Jamaicen^is llorbst, op. cit, Band ii, p. 67, Tab. 27, fig. 2, 1796. 
Patounan Jamaiomsfo Olivlor, Encyolop, tome viii, (teste Edwards,); Besraarest, op. 
cit, p. 23? j Edwards, TXistoirc naturelle des Crust., tome ii, p. 398, R&gne animal 
de Ouvior, 3 e ddit, pi. 3, fig. 4; Saussuro, op. eit., p. 49. 

Of this speoies there are in the collection two specimens, both 
males, from PcxiGdo, Rio Sao Francisco. 

In both specimens the rostrum is stout, a little shorter than the 
antennal scale, and is armed above with twelve, and below with four 
teeth. The anterior legs are longer than the carapax, and nearly 
naked, except a few fascicles of hairs on the fingers; the hands are 
slender, and about half as long as the carpus, which is slightly shorter 
than the moms. In the smaller specimen the second pair of legs are 
equal, stout, very long, and thickly beset with small spines; the 
hauds are cylindrical, much longer than the carapax, and the fingers 
half as long as the palmary portion of the hand. In the larger speci¬ 
men the legs of the second pair are quite unequal, the left one being 
considerably longer and much stouter than the right, and the fingers 
only a third as long as the palmary portion; the right hand is much 
as in the other specimen, but considerably smaller in proportion. Xh 
both specimens the penultimate segment of the abdomen Is broad^ 
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the lamellae of its appendages are broadly rounded at their extremities, 
and the outer ones slightly broader, but scarcely longer, than the 
inner. The terminal segment of the abdomen is stout, its extremity 
broad, rounded, ciliato, and has a small movable spine on each side, 

A single, small and somewhat imperfect specimen, also a male, from 
Caravellas, Province of Bahia, is apparently the young of this species, 
but presents some differences. The rostrum is armed with fifteen 
teeth above and three below, and the legs of the second pair are quite 
short, extending but little beyond the first pair, sparsely spinulose, 
and the hands quite slender. In other respects it agrees closely with 
the larger specimens. 

The three specimens give the following measurements 


IVnodo, #*<> PmnclBoo. CarimUa*. 

Length from tip of rostrum to extremity of abdomen, 

Length of carapax from orbit to middle of posterior 


margin, - 

48*0 

41*2 

18*0 

Breadth of carapax, .... 

2T2 

23*5 

9*8 

Length of rostrum from its tip to base of eyes, 

2V‘8 

18*0 

8-0 

it 

basal scale of antenna, 

23*0 

19*0 

8*8 

it 

first thoracic legs, 

68*0 

5f*8 

26*0 

ti 

merus in first thoracic logs, 

lt‘8 

15*0 

1*0 

it 

carpus, “ “ 

21*0 

IC'6 

8*4 

u 

hand, u 44 

12*0 

10*5 

4*3 

n 

daetylus, 44 “ * 

5*8 

6*2 

2*1 

it 

second thoracic legs, 

114*0—132*0 

115*0 

31*2 

u 

merus in second thoracic logs, 

20*0— 25*5 

250 

5*9 

it 

carpus, ** 44 • 

16*8— 24*0 

lt*2 

6*0 

u 

hand “ 44 - 

54»0—. 58*0 

59*0 

10*8 

it 

daotylus, u 44 

21*2— 21*0 

30*0 

6*3 


Palaemon forceps Edwards. 

HSstoiro naturelle des Crust, tome ii, p. 38T, IfW ; Raussuro, op. dt, p. IJI; Wliito, 
List of Crust in the British Museum, p. T8, 

A large number of specimens of this species was obtained by Prof, 
Hartt at the mouth of the Pari. 

The larger males agree with Edwards’ description. The carapax is 
granulous, especially on the sides. The rostrum is stout, nearly straight, 
extends slightly beyond the antennal scale, and is armed above with 
nine or ten, and below with five to seven teeth. The antennal and 
hepatic spines are stout and of about equal size. The legs of the 
second pair are very long, cylindrical, the inner and the inferior aides 
of the meras, carpus and the basal half of the hand are armed with 
about four longitudinal lines of slender spines, the upper and outer 
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sides thickly set with short spinules and slightly hairy; the fingers 
are slender, cylindrical and thickly covered with a woolly pubescence. 
The lamelliform appendages of the penultimate segment of the abdo¬ 
men arc broadly rounded at their tips, and the outer ones are scarcely 
longer than the inner. The terminal segment of the abdomen is nar¬ 
rower than in P Jamaicensis, the sides are straight, and the tip has 
a strong median tooth and a slender spine each side. 

The young males are quite similar to the full-grown, but the car- 
apax is nearly smooth, the rostrum somewhat upturned at the ex¬ 
tremity, and the legs of the second pair are smaller in proportion, and 
the spines and spinules less developed. 

The females differ remarkably from the males, all the specimens 
being considerably smaller, and resembling the young males. The 
carapax is much more gibbous and quite smooth, even in the largest 
specimens. The rostrum in front of the eyes curves upward con¬ 
siderably, and much more strongly in the small than in the large 
specimens. The legs of the second pair are quite slender, much 
shorter than in the male, only slightly spinulose in the large speci¬ 
mens, and almost wholly smooth and naked in the smallest. Of the 
ten specimens in the collection every one has large masses of eggs 
under the abdomen. 


Five specimens given the following measurements :— 


XiOngili of body from tip of ros¬ 

Male. 

Male. 

Hale. 

Female. 

Female. 

trum to extremity of abdomen, 

142*omm 

125*0m«> 

Y5-0«un 

X06*0 mm 

*76‘0mm 

Length of carapax from orbit to 






middle of posterior margin, 

36*4 

33*5 

19*6 

27*4 

18*0 

Breadth of carapax, 

23-8 

20*4 

11*8 

18*4 

11*2 

Length of rostrum from its tip to 






baso of eyes, 

31*0 

29*0 

17*2 

22*6 

20*0 

Length of basal scale of antenna, 

26*5 

23*0 

16*2 

19*7 

14*5 

“ first thoracic legs, 

57*0 

50*0 

31*0 

40*0 

27*4 

41 morns in first thoraoio 






logs, 

16*2 

13*0 

7*6 

10*4 

7*4 

Length of carpus, 

10*2 

17*4 

10*5 

13*4 

0*4 

44 hand, * 

8*0 

7*6 

4*8 

6*0 

4*0 

44 second thoraoio legs, 

ltl •0—158*0 

143*0 

67*0—43*0 

75*0 

43*0 

44 moms in second tho¬ 






racic logs, - 

35*0— 32*4 

28*0 

13*4— 9*8 

15*0 

8*6 

Length of carpus, 

50*2— 44*0 

40*0 

20.0—10*0 

20*2 

14*0 

44 hand, 

60*2— 56*0 

50*0 

22*6—14*0 

22*5 

10*8 

44 dactylus, 

28*0— 25*0 

24 0 

11*0— 7*6 

11*0 

5*2 
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Palaemon ensiculus, sp. nov. 

Plate I, figure 2. 

Tlie carapax is somewhat gibbous, and the antennal and hepatic 
spines are slender, sharp and of about equal sitfo. The rostrum is 
very long, strongly curved downward for the basal half of its length, 
the terminal half very slender, nearly straight, but strongly inclined 
upwards; it is armed above with nine to twelve short teeth, which are 
ciliated along their edges, and of which seven or eight are on the 
basal portion, and the others near the tip, and below with eight to 
twelve teeth. 

The eyes are large and the peduncles rather long and slender. The 
flagella of the antenmila are very long, the outer flagellum about as 
long as the whole body and the inner a little shorter. The peduncle 
of the antenna is armed with a small spine on the outside just below 
the articulation of the basal scale; the basal scale is long but not 
reaching, by considerable, the tip of the rostrum, the extremity evenly 
rounded and extending considerably forward of the small, acutely 
pointed tooth at the anterior extremity of the outer margin ; the fla¬ 
gellum is very long, considerably exceeding in length the flegella of 
the antennulie. The external maxillipods arc slender, reaching slightly 
beyond the base of the flagella of the antenna?. 

The first pair of thoracic legs are very slender, reaching slightly 
beyond the basal scales of the antenna*, smooth and naked, except a 
few fascicles of hairs on the hands. The second pair of legs in the male 
are very long and quite slender, in full-grown specimens the xuerus 
reaching beyond the tip of the antennal scale and all the sogmenls to 
the base of the fingers closely beset with short spinules; the hands 
are cylindrical, not swollen, the fingers slender and sparsely clothed 
with short, downy pubescence. lu the females and young the second 
pair of legs are considerably smaller and much loss spinulose. The 
third pair of legs reach to the tips of the basal scales of the an¬ 
tennae. The fourth and filth pairs are successively a little longer. 

The abdomen is rather slender. The penultimate segment is long 
and narrow, the length above being nearly or quite twice as great as 
the breadth; the lamelliform appendages are rather narrow, the inner 
ones rather acutely rounded at the tips and reaching a little beyond 
the termiual segment of the abdomen, the outer ones evenly rounded 
at the tips and considerably longer than the inner ones. The terminal 
segment is narrow and tapers regularly to a very slender and acute 
point. 
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Several specimens give the following measurements:— 


Longth of body from tip of rostrum to ex¬ 

Male. 

Male. 

Female. 

Female. 

tremity of abdomen, - 

108 0 mm 

91 OBHn 

89 0 mm 

C5-0 min 

Length of c.irapnx from orbit to middle of 





posterior margin, - 

25*0 

19*3 

21*0 

14*4 

Breadth of carapax, - 

15*5 

12*0 

13-6 

9*0 

Length of rostrum from its tip to base of eyes, 

29 0 

2G*0 

21*0 

20 *G 

u 

basal scalo of antenna, 

lf)*0 

16*0 

1G-0 

12*8 

it 

first thoracic legs, 

36*4 

27*0 

28-5 

20*0 

tt 

merus in first thoracic legs, 

9*0 

7*5 

8-0 

5-7 

j< 

carpus “ “ 

11-8 

9*0 

8*8 

66 

u 

hand “ “ 

4*8 

4*2 

4-0 

3*0 

tt 

second thoracic logs, - 

103*0 

54*0 

55-7 

32*0 

tt 

merus in second thoracic logs, 

21*0 

11*4 

11-2 

7*2 

tt 

carpus “ “ 

30*0 

1G*7 

17-0 

10*4 

tt 

hand “ « 

32*5 

14*4 

15*5 

7*0 

tt 

dactylus £k “ 

14*8 

6*7 

G*5 

2*8 


A large number of specimens of this fine species were obtained by 
Prof. Hartt at Para. 


Feneus Brasiliensis Latreille. 

Beneus Brasiliensis Latreillo, Nouveau Diotiounarie d’llistoiro naturello, Lome xxv, 
p. 154 {irate Edwards); Edwards, Histoire natnrcllo des Crust., tome ii, p. 414; 
White, List of Crust, in the British Museum, p. 80; Gibbes, loc. cit., p. 198. 

I refer to this species a large number of small specimens obtained 
by Prof. 11 art! at Bahia. They agree perfectly with a specimen from 
the west coast of Florida, which is undoubtedly the same as the 
species described by Gibbes from South Carolina. 

Xiphopeneus, go n. nov. 

The carapax is much as in Pent us, but the rostrum is very long, its 
extremity very slender, and the gastrohopnlic sulcus is scarcely per¬ 
ceptible, while the cervical and branehio-eardiac sulci are distinct. 
The antenmilm arc long and slender, and the peduncle has only a very 
small lamelliform appendage on the inside, which is not foliaceous and 
expanded over the eye as in Peneus ; the flagella arc very long and 
sloudcr, the upper ones being much stouter and longer than the lower. 
The antenna^ maxillipeds and the three anterior pairs of thoracic legs 
are nearly as in Pemm . The fourth and fifth pairs of thoracic legs 
are very long, and the terminal segments very slender and flagelliform. 
The abdomen is quite similar to Peneus, but the lamella* of the 
appendages of the first five segments are much longer than is usual 
in that genus. 
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This genus has much the aspect of JPeneus, and is closely allied to 
it in the antennae, maxillipeds, anterior thoracic legs and abdomen, 
but differs from it remarkably in the carapax, autennulco and posterior 
thoracic legs. 

Xiphopeneus Harttii, sp. nov. 

Plate I, figure 1, 

The carapax is not at all swollen; a very slight, rounded dorsal 
carina extends from the base of the rostrum to the posterior border 5 
the cervical and branchio-cardiac sulci are very distinct, and together 
form a nearly straight groove from near the base of the antennae al¬ 
most to the posterior border; the inferior margin of the carapax is 
nearly straight, projecting slightly along the branchial region; the 
antennal spine is prominent and rather stout, and the hepatic spine 
slender and acute. The rostrum is very long and slender, in length 
nearly equalling or considerably exceeding the carapax, wholly un¬ 
armed below, but the basal portion armed above with a thin and high 
carina, which extends back upon the carapax a short distance, and for* 
ward as far as the eyes, and is armed with five sharp and prominent 
teeth, and at its posterior extremity with another tooth which is 
smaller, much below the level of the others, and separated from them 
by a considerable space; the portion in front of the eyes is nearly 
straight or a little upturned, sub-cylindrical, slightly flattened laterally, 
unarmed, perfectly smooth and tapers to a very slender point far in 
front of the antennal scales. 

The eyes are of moderate size, and the peduncles much shorter than 
in most species of JPeneus . 

The appendages upon the inside of the peduncle of the antennwleo 
are surmounted by a tuft of hairs which fills a little depression in the 
ocular peduncle. The first antennuiary segment in advance of the eye 
is sub-cylindrical, flattened on the under side, and nearly as long as 
the peduncle of the eye; the next anterior segment is cylindrical and 
one-half as long as the last. The upper flagellum of the antennula is 
slender, about three times as long as the carapax, and has a short 
portion at the base slightly thicker than the rest; the lower flagellum 
is very slender and about half as long as the upper. 

The basis of the antenna is armed with a small, sharp spine just be* 
low the articulation of the antennal scale. The antennal scale reaches 
to the base of the flagella of the antennula, is much narrowed toward 
the tip, the outer margin is straight and armed with a sharp tooth at 
the anterior extremity, and the inner margin is nearly straight and 
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thickly ciliated. The three anterior segments of the peduncle are 
cylindrical, and the last (carpal) is much longer than in most species 
of Beneus , so that it reaches to the middle of the antennal scale. 
The flagellum is very much longer than the whole length of the body. 

* The second pair of maxillipeds, when extended, reach nearly to the 
base of the antennal scale; the merus is nearly three times as long as 
broad, and thickly hairy on the inner edge; the exognath is very 
slender, clothed along the edges with long cilia, and scarcely reaches 
the tip of the extended dactylus. The external maxillipeds reach 
slightly beyond the middle of the antennal scale and are thickly 
setose along the inner edges; the exognath is slender, extends slightly 
beyond the merus of the endognath, and is ciliated as in the maxilli- 
peds of the second pair. 

The thoracic legs of the first pair reach about to the middle of the 
propodus of the external maxillipeds, are slender and beset with stiff 
hairs along the edges, and the basis is armed with a short spine on 
the inner side near the articulation with the ischium. The second and 
third pairs of legs are successively a little longer, perfectly smooth, 
and the basal segments unarmed. The legs of the fourth and fifth 
pairs are smooth and unarmed, and all the segments, except the coxal 
and basal, are very slender and very much prolonged, the terminal 
segments being fully as slender as the terminal portions of the flagella 
of the antennulje. 

The abdomen is compressed, and upon the fourth, fifth and sixth 
segments there is a dorsal carina which is high and sharp upon the 
sixth, and terminates posteriorly in a slight tooth upon the fifth and 
sixth. The terminal portion of the appendages of the first segment 
is long, slender and ciliated along the edges; in the appendages of 
the four succeeding segments the outer of the terminal branches are 
like the terminal portion of the appendages of the first segment, and 
of about the same length, while the inner branches are but half as 
long. The penultimate segment is strongly compressed, and its lamel- 
lifonn appendages are rather long and narrow, the inner ones project¬ 
ing considerably beyond the terminal segment, ciliated along both 
edges and narrowly triangular at tip, the outer ones ciliated along 
the inner edges and rounded at the tip. The terminal segment tapers 
regularly to a very slender and acute point, the edges of the terminal 
half are ciliated, and there is a deep median groove upon the dorsal 
surface. 

In the male, the appendages of the first abdominal segment (plate 
I, fig, 1»), are connected together near their bases by a peculiar sexual 
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organ which depends between them, and consists of a central tubular 
portion articulated with the bases of the abdominal appendages by a 
short process on each side and furnished at the lower extremity with 
two stiff, horn-like, tubular processes. The central portion is open on 
the posterior side for its whole length, and the membrane of which it> 
is composed is folded into deep longitudinal grooves, except on the 
anterior side which is smooth and flattened, and traversed longitudi¬ 
nally by a median suture. The horn-like, terminal processes curve 
slightly backward and downward, and have an opening on the lower 
side at the tips. The inner of the terminal branches of the append¬ 
ages of the second abdominal segment are furnished at the base on 
the anterior side with a small, ovoid, flattened, cushion-like organ 
which is wanting in the appendages of the other abdominal segments, 
and in all of those of the female. 

Three specimens give the following measurements;— 


Length of body from tip of rostrum to extremity of ab- 

Male. 

Female. 

Female. 

domes, 

- 

87*O ram 

133*0«m» 

112 0»m 

Length of car&pax from orbit to middle of posterior 




margin, 


18 0 

31*8 

26*5 

Breadth of carapax, - 

8*5 

15*0 

125 

Length of rostrum from tip to base of eyes, 

22 0 

31*6 

26*0 

tt 

basal scale of antenna, 

13*4 

20*8 

18*4 

u 

first thoracic legs, - 

17 5 

29*0 

26*4 

u 

hand in first thoracic legs, 

4-3 

77 

6*1 

tt 

second thoracic legs, 

22-2 

41*5 

36*0 

u 

hand in second thoracic legs, 

5*4 

10*0 

8*2 

u 

third thoracic legs, - 

31*5 

58*0 

46 0 

u 

hand in third thoracic legs, 

6*2 

12*8 

9*8 

tt 

mem in fourth thoracic legs, 

14*2 

32*2 

20 0 

a 

corpus, u ** 

14*6 

— 

— 

a 

fifth thoracic legs, - - - - 

85+ * 

—— 

— 

u 

meroe in fifth thoracic legs, 

17*5 

27*0 

23*5 

M 

QWfpflJS 11 M 

21*0 

27*5 

294 

K 

Srqpotofl “ “ 

23'0 


—~ 

tt 

ftwtyfa* “ «... 

16 + 

— 


It 

first p»fr tit abdominal appendages, 

21-6 

32*0 

29*0 

It 

wound “ “ - 

22*0 

32*5 

29*4 


Several specimens of this remarkable species—all of them some¬ 
what broken ahd in rather bad condition—were obtained by Prof 
Bartfc at Garavellas, Province of Bahia. 
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SQTTILLOIDEA. 

Gronodactyliis ohiragra Latreiii©(?). 

Squilh chiragra Pabricius, Supplementum Entomol systematical (teste Edwards). 

Gonodactylm chiiagms Latreille, Encyclopedic methodiquo, tom© x, p. 4.13, plat© 325, 
fig. 2 (teste Edwards); Edwards, Ihstoiro natuiollo dos Trust, tom© ii, p. 528, 
Gibbos, loo. cit., p. 201. 

A species of Gonodactylus was collected by Prof. Ilartt at the 
Tteefs of the Abrolhos and at Caravellas, Province of Bahia, which 
does not differ from the common West Indian and Florida species. 
The American species is, however, very likely distinct from tho true 
G . chiragra of the old world. 

In the foregoing list 32 species are mentioned, of which 21 appear 
to he new to the fauna of Brazil; and of these 21 species, 6 are cl es¬ 
cribed as new to science, and the remaining 15 are all species pre¬ 
viously known from the West Indies or Florida. 

In order to give a better idea of the crustacean fauna of the whole 
Brazilian coast, I append the following list. 


List of the described species of Brazilian Podopthalmia, 

Previous to Milne Edwards’ general work,* * * § scarcely anything was 
known of the Crustacea of South America, and even in this work 
Edwards records Brazil as the habitat of very few species. Some 
additional species, however, are recorded in his later papers on the 
Ocypodoidca,f and Alphonse Milne Edwards has added a single species 
in his monograph of the Portunids.J A few other species are men¬ 
tioned in short papers by Bell,§ Weigman,]) and Bate,if and quite a 

* Illstoiro natural!© dos Crustac6s. Paris; tom© i, 1834; ii, 183*7; iii, 1840. 

f Obsemtions sur la Glassification, des Orustacds. Annales dos Sciences naturollos, 
3 «w» sdrio; Do la famille dos Ocypodides, tome xvili, 1852, pp. 128-160, pi 3-4; Buito 
(1), tome xx, 1853, pp. 103-228, pi, 0-31.—Notes sur quolques Orustacds nouveaux ou 
pen connus. Archives du Museum d’llistoir© naturolle, Paris, tomo vii, pp. 146-192, 
pi 9-10,1854. 

t Etudes zo&ogiques sur los Crusfcao4s rdconts do la familo dos Portunions. Archives 
du Mus&tm d’Hisfcoire nature!!©, Paris, tom© x, pp. 309-428, pi. 28-38,1861, 

§ Some Account of the Crustacea of tho coasts of Bouth America. Transactions 
Zoological Society, London, vol ii, pp. 39-66, 8-13,1841, and Proceedings Zoological 

Society, 1835, pp. 109-1*73. 

| Boschreibung oiniger neuen Crustacoon des Berliner Museums aus MoxSko und 
Brasilion. Archiv fur Naturgeschichie, 1836, Band i, pp. 145-151. 

If Caroinologicul Gleanings, No. XU. Annals and Magazine of Natural History* 4th 
sorios, vol. i, June, 1868, p. 44*7. 
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number of species are indicated by White in the list of Crustacea in 
the British Museum * but unfortunately descriptions of many of the 
new species have not yet appeared. But by far the largest accessions 
to our knowledge of the Crustacea of this coast were made by Prof, 
Dana in his work on the Crustacea of the United States Exploring 
Expedition.! Although the expedition touched on the Brazilian 
coast only at Rio de Janeiro, over forty species of Podophthalmia 
alone were collected and described. More recently Heller has enume¬ 
rated the species taken by the naturalists accompanying the Austrian 
Expedition round the world during the years 1851-1859.J Unfortu¬ 
nately, however, this expedition also touched only at Rio de Janeiro, 
and consequently but few species were obtained which were not 
observed by Dana. 

From the works of these authors, Prof Harrt’s collection, and a 
few species in the collection of the Peabody Academy of Science, the 
following list has been compiled. 

A few species, of which the localities are questionable or suspected 
are preceded by a mark of doubt, thus (?), but all queries which are 
not inclosed in parenthesis are quoted directly from the author whose 
name they precede. When I have personally examined specimens 
from the localities mentioned, they are followed by an !. In all other 
cases the authority on which it is inserted follows the locality. 

BRACHYURA. 

MAIOIDEA. 

Maxixmb. 

Idbinia spinosa Edwards. 

“Les cdtes du Br&el” (Edwards, Hist nat des Orust, tom© i, p. 301). 
lAbidodea Brasiliemis Heller. 

Rio d© Janeiro (Heller, op. cit, p. 1). 

MrrHRAom^B. 

Mithraa hispidm Edwards. 

Abrolhosl (Hartt). — Antilles (Edwards), Tortugas, Key Biecayne (Stimpson), 
South Carolina (Gribbes). 

3£ithraculw coronatm Stimpson. 

Abrolhos! (Hartt).—AspinwaU 1 (F, H. Bradley). Tortugas (Stimpson). 

* last of the specimens of Crustacea in the collection of the British Museum. Lon¬ 
don. 1841. 

f United States Exploring Expedition, during the years 1838-42, under command of 
Charles Wilkes, U. S. N., vol xil Crustacea. Philadelphia, 1852. Plates, 1855. 

t fteise der osterreichischen Fregatfce Novara um die Brde. Zo6L Thoil, zweiter 
Band, dritte Abtheilung, Crustaceen. Wien, 1865. 
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Ettrypodidje. 

(?) Enrypodius Latreillii Gu6rin. 

Rio do Janeiro (Bell, Transactions Zoological Society, London, vol. ii, p. 40),— 
Chili (Edwards aud Lucas, Boll, White, Dana).—“Los liesMalouines” (Edwards, 
Hist. not. des Crust, Ionic i, p. 234). 

There is probably some confusion of localities here. Bell alone mentions the spe¬ 
cies as coming from Brazil, and as lie had it also from Chili, some intoi change of 
specimens may have taken place. The Chilian species is voty likely distinet 
from the East Indian one. 


PERIOE1UD2E. 

MUtiia bicornuta Stimpson. 

Abrolhos! (Ilartt).—Asphiwall I (F. II. Bradley). Antilles (Edwards, Saussure). 
Jamaica (White). Florida Keys l (E. B. Hunt). Bermudas I (J. M. Jones). 

Peltinia seutiformis Dun a. 

Rio de Janeiro (Dana). 

A can th onyx Bet inert! Edwards. 

“Coast of Brazil” (Bell).—Antilles (Edwards)—(?) Valparaiso (Dana). (?) Gala* 
pagos Tslauds (Bell). 

Epialtus JBrasiliensis Dana. 

Rio do Janeiro (Dana). 

Epialtus marginatus Bell. 

“Ad oras Brasilia) ” (Bell, Proceedings Zodl. Soc., London, partiii, 1835, and Trans¬ 
actions Zool. Soc., London, vol, ii, p. G2).—“Ad Insulas Galapagos” (Boll, Trans¬ 
actions Zool. Soc., loc. oil). 

The specimens from the two coasts arc probably distinct species, and if so the name 
marginatum should bo retained for the Brazilian one as in the first description 
Bell incut ions only the Brazilian specimen. There is some confusion in regard to 
the locality from which the west coast specimen came, the habitats being given 
as quoted above, but in the remarks following the description in the Transactions, 
it is stated that the male speoimon camo from Valparaiso, whore it was found in 
company with K dentatiw by Mr. Cuming. 

Lucippa tents Dana. 

Rio do Janeiro (Dana). 

(JANGROIDEA. 

Xanttiitdab. 

Xantho par nut a, Edwards. 

Brazil (Edwards).—Antilles (Edwards). Capo do Verdes (Stimpsou). 

Xantho dispar Dana. 

Rio de Janeiro? (Dana). 

Xantho denticulata White. 

Abrolhos 1 (ITartt).—West Indies (White). ^ A spin wall! (F. II, Bradley). Bermudas! 
(J. M. Jones). 

Trans. Connecticut Acad., Vol. II, 3 August, 1869, 
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(?) Menippe Rumplni DeHaan. 

jaio d© Janeiro? (Dam). Pernambuco (White).—Jamaica (While).—E.ist Indies 
(Heibst, JBdwards, etc.). 

The American species is probably distinct from the true JiimpfiUoC the East Indies 

Panopeus politus Smith. 

Abrolhos! (Flartt). 

Pan opens Sarttii Smith. 

Abrolhos! (Hartt). 

Panopeus JSerbstii Edwards. 

Rio de Janeiro (Heller, op. cit, p. 16) —Aspinwall! Bast and west coast of Flor¬ 
ida! Bahamas! South Carolina I 

Ohlorodius Floridan us Gibbes. 

Abrolhos 1 (Hartt)—Key West! (Gibbes). Aspinwall! (F. It. Bradley). 
Pilumnus Quoyi Edwards. 

Rio de Janeiro (Edwards). 

Eriptiid.e. 

Friphia gonagra Edwards. 

Rio de Janeiro (Dana, Holler). Abrolhos! (Hartt) *—Aspinwall! (F. IL Bradley). 
Tortugas (Stimpson). Florida Keys! (E B. Hunt). Bahamas! (Coll. Bout. Sot*. 
Nat TIisl.).—(?) Panama (Stimpson). 

PORTUNID,K. 

CaUinectes ornatus Ordway. 

Caravellas! (Hartt).f—Cumana; Hayti; Torlugas: Bahamas; South Carolina (Ord- 
way). Bermudas! (J. M. Jones). 

CaUinectes larvatus Ordway. 

Bahia! (Hartt).—Hayti,* Tortugas; Key Wost; Bahamas (Ordway). 

CaUinectes Damn Smith. 

Pernambuco! (Hartt). Rio de Janoiro (Dana). 

Acheloils spinimunns Delian n. 

Rio do Janeiro (Dana, Hell -*r). B ihia' (H. irtt)4—South Carolina*(Stimpson, A. Ed¬ 
wards). West Florid 1 1 (K. Jewett). Martinique (A. Edwards). 

Acheloils Ordwayi Stimpson. 

Bahia! (Hartt).—St. Thomas; Torlugaa; Bay lUscnyne (Stimpson) 

Acheloils fiebre. (JSTepttmus Seine A. Edwards). 

*‘Les cdtes du Breail ” (A. Edwards).—Mat Unique (A. Edwards). 

Oronius ruber Stimpson. 

Brazil (Edwards, White, A. Edwards). Rio deJauciro( II cl let).—«{. Thonms (Kl imp- 
son). Gixlf of Mexico; VeraCruz (A. Edward*-). Key Wost (Cihhc-).—Puiimim 
(Stimpson). 

* This species was collected from the whole coast. It is very lively, running over 
the rocks and hiding in holes at low water.— v. p. n, 

f Taken in nets in shallow water on the borders of the bay_ _ r. u. 

t Taken in shallow water and sold in the market for food.—o. p. ji. 
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Arenceus cribrarius Dana. 

Rio ds Janeiro (Dana).— G-uadaloupe; Gulf of Moxici; Yera Grass (A. Edwards) 
ICcy West; South Carolina (Gibbes). Now Jersey (Leidy). 

PL AT Y ONYCIIlDvE. 

(?) Oarebius Jfeenas Leach. 

Rio do Janeiro (Ilollor, op. oil., p. 30) —European coast. 

OCYPODOIDEA. 

Gonoplacidje. 

Eucratopsis crass h nanus. (Encrete crassimanus Dana),* 

Rio do Janeiro ? (Dana). 

Ooypobidje. 

Gelasimus maracoani Latreille. 

Rio de Janeiro (Dam). Pomimbuco (White). Porto Seguro; St. Cruz (Hartt).— 
Cayenne (Edwards). "Wost Indies (Wliito). 

Gelasimus palastris Edwards. ( G. vocfms Dana). 

Rio do Janeiro (Dana, Stimpson).—Asp inwall; ICayti; Texas; South Carolina; Old 
Point Comfort (Stimpson). 

Gelasimus mordax , sp. nov. 

Par&l (Caleb Cooko, Coll. Poabody Acad. Sci.). 

(?) Gelasimus sto lo dactylics Lucas. 
u Bresil ” (Edwards, Annales dos Sci. nat., 3“* s4rie, tomo xviii, 1852, p. 149).— 
Chili (Lucas, Edwards). 

Ocypoda rhomhea Fahricius. 

Rio do Janeiro (Dana, ilollor).—Jamaica (White). 

GlSCARCINiD^E. 

Gecarcinus sp. White (List of Crust. in British Museum, p. 22). 

Pomambuoo (White). 

* Stimpson, from an examination of alcoholic specimens of flue rate rmnitm Do 
Ilauu, has shown (Boston Journal Nat Hist., vol. vii, p. 588, 1803) that Do Dunn's 
genus Itinerate is distinct from the Encruie as described by Dana, Delhinn’s genus hav¬ 
ing tho male organs, or verges, arising fr mi tho coviu of tho posterior logs, and there¬ 
fore belonging to the Oarcinoplucidtv «.f Edwards, wliilo Dana’s species has .sternal 
verges, and must therefore fo.m the typo of a now genus, for which I propose the 
name Encratoy&is. The genus thus constituted appears to bo nearest allied to 
Speocnrcmns Stimpson (Annals Lyc. Nut. Hist., Now York, vol vii, p. 59, 1859), 
from which it is distinguished by the larger orbits, by the approximation of tho inner 
margin of tho maxillipods, and by tho much greater narrowness of tho posterior 
part of the sternum. 
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Pelocarcinus Lalandei Edwards- (Cecurcoidea Jjdlandd Ed winds). 

Brazil (Edwards). 

Carclioeoma Guunhumi* * * § Latroillc. 

Brazil (White).—Antilles (Edward*, Saussuro). Florida Key s 1 (Gibboh). ('apodo 
Yerdoh (Stimpson). 

Cardiosoma quadratum Raussuro. 

Pernambuco! (Hartt).f—Aspuiwalll (b\ IL Bradley). Jlayti (Hituxmire). Unrha- 
docs; St. Thomas(Grill). 

Uca cordata . 

Bahia 1 (Hartt). Para! (Coll. Toabody Acad. Sci.).*- Surinam (Linnd). 

(?) TTca una Latreillo, Edwards.]; 

“ Ameriquo meridionale” (Edwards). Rio do Janoiro (Yon Martens, Zobl. Record, 
vol. iv, 1867, p. 613). 


T R rc II (> I ) ACT Y LUKE. 

Trichoductylits quadratus Edwards. (71 jlnoicitilis LatroiJlo ?). 

Brazil (Edwards). Rio de Janeiro (Holler). 

(?) Trichodactylus punetatus Eydoux el Souleyet V, Dana. 

Rio de Janeiro (Dana). 

Trichodactylus (?) Cumnnyhami. (Uca Cunninyhami l>nio).§ 

Tijuca, Province of Rio do Janeiro (Bate). 

Syhnocarcinus Deoillei Edwards (Archives du Museum d’llisl. nut,, 
tome viii, p. 176). 

“ Dans la riviere de l’Araguya A Salinas, province do Goyas ” (Edwards). 

Dilocarcinm emarginatus Edwards (Archives du Museum d’llisl, 
nat., tome viii, p. 181). 

11 Loretto, sur la Haute-Amazone ” (Edwards). 

Dilocurcitmspictus Edwards (Archives du Mus6um d’llist. imt., tome 
viii, p. 181). 

u Lorotti) (Haute-Amazon©) ” (Edwards). 

JDilocarcinus Cwtelnaui Edwards (Archives du Museum dMlini. nut. 
tome viii, p. 182). 

41 Salinas (province de U-oyaz) ” (Edwards). 


* Prof. Llartt informs me that this specie*, which lives in the mangrove swamp i, U 
called Quaytnw't, and that it is mentioned under that namo by Fonseca, mo (lie specific 
name Guanhumi is probably a mistake for Giunjamu. 

f Taken in swamps.—o. r ir. 

t According to Prof. Hartt a species of Uca, is still enllod in Brazil Vytdmt. A 
tracing of the original figure of Marcgrave, however, indicates that Iuh Vtarfua was 
not the Uca urn of Latreille and Edwards, but more likely tlio U. cordata. 

§ Annals and Mag. Nat. Hist., 4th series, vol. i, June, 1868, p. 447, pi. 21, fig. 3. 
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GuAPblD^. 

Goniopsis cmmtatus Dellaan. 

Bio do .Janeiro (Dana, Holler). Abrolhos 1 (Hnrtt).*—Surinam (Randall) Cuba 
(Saussure). Florida Keys! (Coll. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist.). 

Paehygrapsus simplex Stimpson. (Goniograpms simplex Dunn). 

Rio do Janciio? (Dana).—Madeira (Stimpson). 

Bach 1 /(/rapsus intermedius Heller (op. cit., p. 44). 

Rio do Janeiro (Hollor). 

(?) Paehygrapsus innotatus Stimpson ( Goniogropsus /H/jotaftfsDanii). 

“Locality* uncertain; probably from the South American coast” (Dana).—Madeira 
(Stimpson). 

If DuuaN specimens came from South America, as supposed, they wore undoubtedly 
from Brazil, since Sti npsou’s discovery of it at Madeira shows it to be an Atlantic 
sp ‘cies and the Wilkes Exploring Expedition touched, on the oast coast of South 
America, only at Rio de Janeiro and on the coast of Patagonia. 

Paehygrapsus rugulosus . (Leptograpsns rugulosus Edwards). 

“ Bresil ” (Edwards). 

This spoeios is very likely tho samo as P innotatus which, according to Stimpson, 
is scarcely to bo distinguished from P. imnsversns Gibbes. Edwaids’ descrip¬ 
tion, three linos in length is, however, too imperfect to determine anythin# in 
regard to tho affinity of the species. 

Paehygrapsus mourns Heller (Lucas). 

Rio do Janeiro (Holler).—Mediterranean (Lucas, Edwards, Heller). 

(?) Pochygrapsus marmoratus Stimpson. ( Goniograjmts varius 
Dana ?). 

Rio de Janeiro? (Dana).—Madeira (Stimpson, Holler). Gibraltar (Heller). Medi¬ 
terranean (Edwards, Holier). 

Cryptograpsu>s cirripes Smith. 

Rio do Janeiro I (Coll. Peabody A^atl Sci.). 

Ndutilograpsus sp. (“ Planes -” White). 

Brazil (Wh to, List of Crust in British Musoum, p. 42). 

Cyclograpsus integer Edwards. 

Brazil (Edwards).—Florida (Stimpson). 

Ilftliec granulata Heller (op. cit., p. 61), (Chasm a gnat 7ms granula- 

tm Dana). ’ 

Rio do Janeiro (Dana, Holler). Rio Grande I (()apt. 1 Ian ingtou, Peabody Aend. Kel). 

(?) Sesarma angustipes Dana. 

South America (Dana).—Aspinwall; on the east coast of Central America, nouo 
Graylown; Florida (Stimpsou). 

Since tins has proved to be an oast coast and tropical species, there can bo littl 
doubt that Dana’s specimens wore from Rio do Janeiro. 

* Found running about over the rocks at low tide on tho friuging root It did not 

appear to be common.—o, f, n. 
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Aratus Pisonii Edwards. (Sesarma Pisonii Edwards). 

Rio de Janeiro (Holier).—Antilleb (Edwards). Jamaica (White) Eloridu ((Jibbos, 
Stimpson). 

CALAPPOIDKA. 

TIepatii^k 

JZepatus angustatm White. [TL faseiatus Latreillo, Edwards). 

Eio de Janeiro (Dana, Heller).—Aspinwall (Stimpson). 

ANOMOURA. 

DllOMIDJE. 

Dromidia Antilles sis Stimpson. 

Abrolhosl (Ilaitt).—St. Thomas I; Tortugas; Key Biseayno (Stimpson). 

POEOHLLAN rD.Ifl. 

Petrolisthes leporims . (Porcellana leporina Ileller). 

Rio de Janeiro (Heller). 

The figure and description given by nellor would scarcely distinguish this species 
from the A a)matus Stimpson (Gibbcw sp.). 

Petrolisthes Brasiliensis , sp. nov. (Porcellana Boscii ? Dana, p. 421, 
pL 26, fig. 11, non Savigny, Crust. Egypt, pi. 7, lig. 2). 

Rio de Janeiro (Dana). 

Pachycheles moniliferus Stimpson (Dana). 

Rio de Janeiro (Dana). 

PoroeUanafrontalis Heller. 

Rio de Janeiro (Heller), 

Minyocerus angicstus Stimpson (Dana). 

Rio de Janeiro (Dana). 


Hippidas. 

Sippet emerita Eabricius. 

Rio de Janeiro (Dana, Heller). 


Cenobitidaj. 

OenoHta Diogenes Latreille. 

Brazil (White, List of Crust in British Museum, p. Cl). 

PAGURIDA3. 

Petroohirus granulatus Stimpson (Olivier). 

Rio de Janeiro (Dana, Heller). AbrolhosI (Uartt).—.Antilles (Edwards) Key 
West (Gihbes). West coast of Florida! (JE. Jewett). 
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Calcinus sulcatus Stimpson (Edwards). 

Abrolhos! (Harfct).—Antilles (Edwards). 

White reports G. tlbican Dana from Brazil and the West Indies, but as ho included 
G. sulcatus as a synonym, his specimens were perhaps all of this species. 

Clibanarius Brasiliensis Dana. 

Rio de Janeiro (Dana). 

Clibanttrius Antilles sis Stimpson. 

Abrolhos! (Hartt).—Barbadoes (Stimpson). 

Clibanarius vittatus Stimpson (Boso). 

Abrollios I (Ilartt).—Key West; Charleston (Gibbes). West coast of Florida I (E. 
Jewett). 

Clibanarius sclopetarius Stimpson (Ilerbst). 

Caravellas River, in the Province of Bahia I (Ilartt).—Trinidad (Stimpson). 
Aspinwalll (F. H. Bradley, Stimpson). Tortugas (Stimpson). 

E'upagurus criniticornis Stimpson (Dana). 

Rio do Janeiro (Dana). 

(?) JSupagwus scdbriculus Stimpson (Dana). 

Brazil ? (Dana). 

(?) Galateidas. 

Under the name of Galathea amplectens , Fabricius, in his supple- 
mentum Entomologise systematic^, p. 415 (teste Edwards), has des¬ 
cribed a crustacean from Brazil which seems to be unknown to 
subsequent writers. It is probably not a true Qalathea. 

MACROURA. 

ScYLLARIDAS. 

Scyllarus cequinoxialis Fabricius. 

Brazil (White). Bahia l (ilartt)*—Antilles (Edwards). Key West (Gibbes). 

Palin-uridas, 

Pannlirm argus White. (Palinurus argus Latreille, Edwards). 

Bahia (White).—Antilles (Edwards, Whito). 

Pannlirus ec/rinatus Smith. 

IWil (Ilartt) f 

* * Palasmonidaj. 

Alpheus heterochelis Say. 

Abrolhos! (Ilartt).—Aspinwalll (F. II. Bradley.) Cuba (Saussuro). Key West 
(Gibbesj. West coast of Florida I (E. Jewett). South Carolina (Gibbes. Say). 

* Taken in shallow water on the borders of the bay and used for food.—0. F. n. 

(* Used for food and sold in the market. I have soon it from much farther south.- 
o. F. 1L 
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Alpheus tridentulatus Dana. 

Rio de Janeiro ? (Dana). 

Alpheus malleator Dana, 

Rio de Janeiro ? (Dana). 

Hippohjte exilirostratus Dana. 

Rio de Janeiro (Dana). 

Hippolyte obliquimanm Dana. 

Rio de Janeiro (Dana). 

Palcemon Jamaicensis Edwards. 

PenMo, Rio Sao Francisco 1 (Hartt) * Pernambuco (White).—Antilles (Edward*) 
Antilles and Gulf of Mexico (Satissuro). 

Paloemon spinimunus Edwards. 

Brazil (Edwards, White).—Antilles (Edwards). Cuba (Gibbon). 

Paloemon Olfersii Weigman (Aivhiv fttr Nalurgos. ISW>, ]>. 150). 

“An der Kusto Brazilions ” (Wiegman). 

Paloemon forceps Edwards. 

Pernambuco (White). Riode Janeiro (Edwards). Mouth of thoPar.i! (Until) — 
Antilles, Gulf of Mexico (Saussuro). 

Paloemon acanthurus Wiegman (loo. oil., \k 150). 

“Das Yatorland ist die KustoBraziliens ” (Wiegman) 

Paloemon ensiculits Smith, 

ParA! (Hartt). 

(?) a PalcBmon Lamarrei Edwards?” (White). 

Pernambuco (White).—Cotes du Bongalo (Edwards). 

PENEIDiE. 

JSicyoma carinata Edwards. 

Riode Janeiro (Edwards, Dana). 

Penem Brasiliensis Latreille. 

Brazil (Latreille, White). Bahia 1 (Hartt).—.West coast of Florida! (K. Jew oil). 
South Carolina (Gibbos). 

Penem setiferus Edwards, 

Rio de Janeiro (Heller).—Florida (Edwards), South Carolina (Gibbon). 

Xiphopenens ITarttii Smith. 

Caravellas. Province of Bahia! (Hartt). 


* This species, called pitu, is quite common in the river Sao Eumeiseo and Uu» 
larger streams flowing into it.—o. f. h. 
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SQUILLOIDEA. 

Sqtjilud-k, 

Ziijsiosquilla inornata Dana. 

Rio do Janeiro (Dana). 

Squilla rubro-lmeata Dana. 

Rio do Janeiro (Dana). 

Squitta prasino-lineuta Dana. 

Rio do Janeiro (Dana). 

Squillci scabricauda Latreille. 

Brazil (White). 

Gonodactglus chiragra Latreille. (?) 

Abrolhos! (Xlartt). Caravellas, Province of Bahia! (llartt).—Aspitiwull! (F. H. 
Bradley). Florida Keys I (Gibbes). Bermudas! (J. M. Jones).—Mediterranean ; 
Rod Soa; Pacific Ocean (Authors). 

ERICimiID-K 

JErichtlms vest it us Dana. 

South Atlantic, lat. 25° south, Ions. 44° west (Dana). 

JEridithu'i spiniger Dana. 

South Atlantic, between Rio Janeiro and Rio Kegro (Dana.) 

MYSIDEA. 

Mysidje. 

Macron n/s is gracilis Dana. 

Rio do Janeiro (Dana). 

Jiachitia spinalis Dana. 

Atlantic, off tho harbor of Rio do Janoiro (Dana). 

liUCTOKItri) A\ 

Bueifer acicularis Dana, 

llarbor of Rio do Janeiro (Dana). 


Zoca rubella Dana. 

South Atlantic, lat. 24° 45' south, long, 44° 20' west (Dana 

Zoea echinus Dana. 

Atlantic, lat 23° south, long. 41° 5' w< bt(l)ima). 



EXPLANATION OK PLATE T. 

Figure 1 .—Xtphopencus Harftii\ male, oophalolliorax; a, 1), <*, <1, o, thoracic legs, 
those of the fourth and lift!i pairs incomplete. la, appendages of the 
first segment of the abdomen in the same specimen, lb, rostrum of a 
larger, female specimen; 1c mandible onlargod two diameters, 

Figure 2 .—Palasmon ensiculutt , male, carapax; 2a. log of the second pair; 2b, extremity 
of abdomen, soon from above; 2c, rostrum of a small female. 

Figure 3 .—Cryptograpsus cirripes , male; 3a, sternum and abdomen of the same spe¬ 
cimen. 

Figure 4 .—Pa iopew politus, female, carapax enlarged two diameters. 

Figure 5 .—Panopeus Earttii, male, carapax enlarged two (liamotorg. 

All the figures are natural size, except lc, 4 and 5, and all are copied from photo¬ 
graphs, except la and lc. 
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Explanations, —A, Allingtown village. B, Beacon Hill. Bh, Beaver Hills. Oh, Cher¬ 
ry HilL E, East Rock range, consisting of East Rock proper to the northwest, Indian 
Head, and then Snake Rock. Ed, Edgewood, the estate of Donald <3. Mitchell, 
Esq, F, Fort Hale F, Ferry Point, or Red Rock, on the Quinnipiac near its mouth. 
J, Judges’Cave, on the West Rock ridge. L, Light House. M, Mill Rock. MP, 
Maltby Park, only three of the proposed lakes of which aro constructed. 0, Oyster 
Point. P, Pine Rock, Rd, Round Hill Rt, Rabbit or Peter’s Rock, Sin, Saohom’s 
ridge. T, Turnpike j also Tomlinson’s bridge, across the head of New Haven bay. Y, 
the village of WhitneyviHe. _W, West Rock, the south end of West Rock ridge. WC, 
West Cape, or West Haven Point. Wh, Whitney Peak. WL, Wintergreen Lake, 
just north of Wintergreen Falls. Wn, Warner’s Rock. 

hire, Beaver Pond Meadows; m, Mineral Spring, southeast of North Haven; n\^ 
» 4 , different notches in the West Rock ridge; n\ the upper and lower Bethany 
Notches; k 3 , the Hamden Notch; n% Wintergreen Notch. The names of the towns 
ORANGE, WOODRRIDGE, BETHANY show the course of the Woodbridge plateau; 
and from. W in the word Westville to Savin, Rock is the course of the Edgewood series 
of hills, the eastern border of the plateau, 

, Seale 4-10ths of an inch to the mile. 







II. On tiie CrisoLonY of the New LLvven Region, with special 

HKKHllKNt'E TO THE ORIGIN OP SOME OF ITS TOPOGRAPHICAL FeA-* 

Turks. I>y James I). 1)ana. 

WITH A MAP. 


1. The New Haven region. 

Either side of New Haven bay,—ail indentation of the coast about 
four miles in depth,—there is a north-and-south range of hills, the 
trap and sandstone ridges of East Haven and North Haven on the east, 
ami the eastern portion ot the Woodbridge plateau on the west; and 
these make the eastern and western boundaries of the New Haven 
region. Their height, which is greatest to the north, probably nowhere 
exceeds 600 feet. The width of the region varies from abont four 
miles oti the south to seven on the north, and the whole length from 
the Sound to JVIt. Carmel—its true northern topographical limit—-is 
twelve miles. The northern half of the region is divided longitudi¬ 
nally by two lines of ridges: (l) the long West Rock trap ridge near 
the western side, four hundred feet and upward in height; and (2), 
nearly midway in the area east of West Rock, the short isolated East 
Rock (E) range of trap and sandstone, and the continuation of this range 
northward to Ml. Carmel in the low Quinnipiac sandstone ridge which 
divides tin* waters of Mill River and the Quinnipiac. The New 
Haven region hence consists in its northern half of three subordinate 
north-and-south regions; (1) a narrow valley west of West Rock, 
drained by West River; (2) abroad central plain (the Hamden plain), 
continuous with the New Haven plain, rising into hills to the north¬ 
ward, and drained along the east side by Mill river; and (3) a wide 
custom portion occupied by the river-course and the extensive meadow 
lands of the Quinnipiac, in other words, the wide valley of the Quin¬ 
nipiac. Houth of East Rock, the central New Haven plain blonds with 
that of the Quinnipiac. The West Rock ridge to the north throws 
oflju branch on the east which curves around to Mt. Carmel and forms 
the northern boundary of the central of the three subordinate regions. 
This central region is partly subdivided across, on a line, nearly, with 
West ami East Rocks, by two short trap ridges; Pino Ilock, (P) a third 
of a mile from West Rock, and Mill Rock, (M) which adjoins East Rock; 
the width of the interval between the two is nearly a mile. Mill 
River passes through a deep cut in the Mill Rock ridge, at the vil¬ 
lage of Whitneyvillo. A clear idea of the topography of the region 
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is necessary in order to an appreciation of the observations that 
follow* 

2* General course op Geological events bet’orl the Post-urn uiy nu 
* One of the last events of the Paleozoic ages was the formation of 
the Connecticut River valley, by the bending of the earth’s crust; 
and this took place as a sequel to, or in connection with, the crystalli¬ 
zation of the granite, gneiss, crystalline schists, and other similar locks, 
which make the bottom of the valley. 

The first fact of the succeeding age, the Reptilian, of which there is 
record, is the existence of a Connecticut valley estuary, twenty miles 
or more wide, stretching from New Haven to northern Massachusetts, 
(New Haven being the proper southern termination of the valley and 
estuary), and the commencing deposition in this estuary of the Red 
Sandstone formation. The production of this formation is believed to 
have taken the whole of the Triassic period, the first period of the 
Reptilian age, and also part of the next or Jurassic period. 

After, if not before, the close of the Sandstone era there were erup¬ 
tions of trap—a rock that came up melted through wide fissures in the 
Sandstone and subjacent rocks. East and West Rock, Pine Rock, 
Mill Rock, Mt. Carmel, the Meriden Ilills, are ridges of trap along 
with what remains of the old sandstone walls. The sandstone in the 
vicinity of the dikes, or near any fissures, through which heat and 
vapor escaped, was more or less hardened by the heat, and rendered 
comparatively durable; while other portions were loft unhardoned 
or but little so, and therefore in a state admitting of easy erosion and 
removal Cotemporaneously w ; th the ejections of trap, veins of cop¬ 
per were made, as those of Bristol, Simsbury, Cheshire, etc.; and 
veins of barytes, as those of Cheshire. 

The thickness of the sandstone formation in the Now Haven region 
is not yet ascertained; in Massachusetts, it is according to the lowest 
estimate three or four thousand feet. There is abundant evidence 
that its beds once covered the top of East Rock, now BOO feet in alti¬ 
tude, and if so it reached upward to a level which is now at least 100 
feet above the sea. Many of the trap ridges to the north in tin* 
Connecticut valley were also once topped with sandstone, although 
much higher than East Rock, West Rock has a height of 400 feet, 
and the West Rook ridge, between Ilamden and Woodbridge, over 
500 feet; Mount Carmel about 800 feet; Middletown mountain is 
899 feet high; West Peak, the western summit of the Meriden Hang¬ 
ing Hills, 995 feet; Mount nolyoke 985 feet, but the highest point of 
the Holyoke ridge, a little farther to the east, 1126 feet; and Mount 
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Tom, 1211 foot. (The last four altitudes arc from Prof. Guyot’s 
measurements.) Although the precise original elevation of the sand¬ 
stone about these heights is not certain, there is no doubt of the great 
increase of height to the north. This however was not one of the 
original conditions of the rook, for the beds were made in one com¬ 
mon estuary and nearly to a common level. It has resulted from an 
uplift which affected the interior of New England more than its south¬ 
ern borders; and the trap also owes much of its greater height to 
the north to the same uplift. 

The sandstone mass intersected by dikes of trap constituted the 
block out of which the future New Haven region was to be carved bj 
various denuding forces. The hard dikes of trap, and the distribution 
of the hardened sandstone among those feebly hardened, had great 
influence in guiding the modeling agencies and determining the 
future features of the country. 

At the time of the eruptions, or soon after, the land before submer¬ 
ged rose above the level of the waters; rivers took size and direction 
according to the slopes; the estuary dwindled into the Connedicut; 
and the Connecticut, finding in its way the trap dikes of Weathers- 
field, Berlin and Meriden, and also elevations of sandstone, took a 
route, in the latitude of these hills, to the eastward. So the river 
was lost to New Haven.* Other changes in the old hydrographic ba¬ 
sin of the Connecticut valley have taken place since the throwing up of 
the trap dikes, and part of the following may date from that event. 
Farmington river, which in Triassic times flowed into the estuary from 
the western heights of Massachusetts and northern Connecticut, still 
outerst the Farmington region ; but near Farmington it turns abruptly 
north , flows in that direction sixteen miles, at the foot of Talcott moun¬ 
tain and other trap hills of the range, then makes a cut through the 
range into the Connecticut river valley and joins that river. The 
Quimiipiac, which starts in the Farmington valley just below the 
northward head of the Farmington river, on approaching the region 
of the trap hills of Ohoshi e bends eastward out of the valley in front 
of the Hanging Hills of Meriden, into the valley where the Connec¬ 
ticut river might have had its course but for the trap eruptions and 
disturbances; aud Anally, the Farmington valley being thus deserted 
by the Quimiipiac, Mill river at this point commences it* flow, taking 
its rise in the adjoining hills, and becomes the principal stream for 
the rest of the valley southward to New Haven hay. 

During the Cretaceous period closing*the llcptilian age, and the 


* This view was brought out by tho write *n Ward’s Life ol Poreival, p. 420. 
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Tertiary period which opened the Mammalian age, no marine forma¬ 
tions were here made; and there is hence no proof that in the long 
interval between the origin of the trap dikes and the Glacial epoch, the 
land of the region, or of any part of central New England, was at, any 
time under the sea. Whatever the fact, then* must have boon, during 
the time that elapsed, a large amount of denudation over the region ; 
so that West Rock, Pine Pock, Mill Rock and East Uock filially be¬ 
came prominent above the plain, although much less so than now. 

3. General character and results or the Post-tertiary nation. 

Next came the Post-tertiary period, the last in Geological history. 
* In order to understand the following remarks it is necessary to bear in 
mind that the Post-tertiary in America, as the writer has elsewhere 
shown,* included three eras, corresponding to three great changes 
of level over the northern portion of the Continent, 

1. The Glacial epoch; when the land stood at a higher level than 
now, and a universal glacier and a frigid climate covered the continent 
north of the parallel of 40°, (not a sea with icebergs, as facts about 
New Haven demonstrate.) 2. The ('hamplain epoch, an era of subsi¬ 
dence; when there was a sinking of the land below its present, level, 
resulting in a mild climate and a melting of the great glacier; sub¬ 
merging beneath the sea the land along the coast, and giving great 
extent to lakes and rivers. 8. An epoch of elevation; bringing the 
land up to its present level, and raising the submerged sea-shore and 
river flats to a habitable and cultivable height, thus making them 
available for man. The movements were up—down—up; vp for the 
Glacial era, down for the era following, and up again for the third or 
finishing era. The origin of the features of the New Haven region 
cannot be understood without keeping constantly in view these throe 
great movements of the land, hi the first of these eras this region 
stood probably one or two hundred feet above the level of the sea; in 
the second sixty-live loot or more, ami afterward forty ami less, Mow 
the present level; and in the third it passed gradually to its present 
condition. 

With reference to the question whether icebergs may not have been 
the agent in the glacial era instead of glaciers, a single argument only 
need here be brought forward. Icebergs, as is well known, art* frag¬ 
ments of glaciers broken off in the sea into which they descend; and 
the freight of stones and gravel they bear was received mainly wlieu 
they were in the glacier condition. The boulders of tin* Connecticut 


* Am. Jour. Sol, II, xxii, 325, 346, 1856, and Manual of Geology. 
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valley if brought by icebergs, should hence have come from the White 
Mountains, or perhaps from some Green Mountain peak, for these would 
have been the only summits above the water in a sea covering the 
valley to a depth of four thousand or more feet (the depth that the 
distribution of boulders requires). But, on the contrary, the boulders 
of the Now Haven region, 1000 tons and smaller in size, are mainly 
from the trap and sandstone hills of the valley itself, either in Con¬ 
necticut or Massachusetts, and the adjoining plateau of gneiss, etc.; 
they are from the depths of the imagined sea, and not from the 
heights above it. Icebergs could not therefore have done the work of 
transportation. In the Glacial era, then, all New England and, prob¬ 
ably, the whole northern portion of the continent, was covered with 
ice. It is well known that the Glacier theory is sustained by the ex¬ 
plorers of the Alps, Professors Agassiz and Gnyot.* 

4. Condition and Effects during tiie Glacivl erv. 

The Connecticut valley glacier lay under the general glacier-blanket 
of the continent, or rather was a part of the lower portion of it. It 
extended from the summits of the Green Mountains on the west to the 
dividing height of land on the east, having a width of 100 to 120 miles; 
it was therefore sufficiently large to have almost entirely an independ¬ 
ent motion, determined by the slope of the valley; which would make 
the prevailing direction of movement southward, or mostly between 
south and 12° west of south. 

The direction, according to Prof. Hitchcock, of the scratches on 
Ml. Monadnoc in New Hampshire, which extend even over its sum¬ 
mit 3,718 feet in altitude, is southward; and the same authority 
gives this as the course in Deerfield, Greenfield and other places in 
the Connecticut valley, as well as on Mt. Tom and Mi. Ilolyoke. It 
is the course also in one of the gorges of Mt. Carmel. East of the 
Hanging Ilills of Meriden it is south-southwest, and Percival at¬ 
tributes the unusual amount of westing to the trend of the adjoining 

* Dr. Nowborry, in an excellent paper on the Surface Geology of the Groat Lakes 
and the Valley of the Mississippi (Ann. Lye. N. York, Lx, 1869), sustains the glacier 
theory of the drift for the country, but gives reasons for making part of the area of 
the Groat Lakes an iceberg region in the closing Glacial era. The author presents 
many other points of interest with regard to the successive events of the Glacial and 
Champlain eras, and in the course of his remarks, observes that there could have been 
no true lateral moraines. He makos the depositions of drift ovor the hills and tho 
slratiliod material of the valleys and plains essentially cotemporaneous, regarding them 
, as having resulted partly from iceberg transportation, and partly from distribution by 
waters llowing away from the margin of the ice, or from benoath it, as it slowly melted. 

Trans. Connecticut Acad., Vol. II. 5 Sept., i860. 
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trap hills Some deviation from the general course would take place 
wherever there are high ridges or deep valleys varying in direct ion 
hut little from the main course of the immanent, just a*, a deep 
trough in the bottom of a stream of water set a little obliquely to 
the current would deflect the waters and give them more or les, 
nearly its own course;* 1 ' and this is what Porchal observed in the val¬ 
ley hot ween the Hanging Hills of Meriden and Lamentation Mountain 
In East Haven, ou the eastern border of the New Haven region, tin 
direction is S. l‘P E, The facts sustain the conclmion that the gene¬ 
ral course was that of the Connecticut river valley. To the west v ard 
of the central portion of the \ alley, over the eastern (3recti Mountain 
slope, the general course, as various observers have shown, is to the 
east of south, or about south-southeast, which is a natural resultant ol 
the two forces—that producing the main southerly movement, and 
that arising from the eastward, or E. by S. slope of the surface. 

As the slope southward was very small compared with that in the 
Alps, the motion was much slower—probably not exceeding a mile in 
a century, which is equivalent to about a foot a week. The move¬ 
ment was not continuous at this rate, but by starts, at longer or short¬ 
er intervals—weeks, months or years—as the resistance could be over¬ 
come. Having a thickness to the north of more than four thousand 
feet, the pressure it exerted wherever its lower surface rested was 
enormous, and when it did move the abrasion was commensurate with 
it. It was not, like an Alpine glacier, confined between the sloping 
sides of a valley, the declivities of which aided largely in its support, 
and so relieved the bottom partly from pressure; it lay spread out 
over the plains ami hills resting heavily upon the most of the surface 
beneath it. * 

The movement produced three results, as has been well illustrated 
by the principal authorities with regard to glaciers, (first, a break 
ing of the brittle ice wherever there was friction, resulting in opening 
immense crevasses where the resistance was great (for the gla¬ 
cier owe-, its power of movement to the facility with which it breaks 
and mends itself); secondly, the abrasion of the rocta lament h, re¬ 
sulting in a ploughing out of the soft half-hardened sandstone to 


* In tho case of large continental valleys, tho glacier followed (ho course of (lu* val¬ 
ley even when this course was oasfc-nnd-vv est, as is shown by tho author to lnvo boon 
true of the Mohawk valley, in his Geology (p. 751), and in the American Jourii il of 
Science, [2], voh sxxv, p. 243, and by Dr. Newberry, with roforcnco to other regions, 
in the paper referred to on the preceding page. 
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grcal depths,* and less deeply the harder rocks, and in dislodging mass¬ 
es from the dikes and other rock formations which had keen previously 
loosened in any way, the masses sometimes many tons in weight; third 
ly, the taking up of the sand or gravel, stones and rocks, tlms separated 
or dislodged, into its own mass, which it was enabled to do because of 
the at tan hint breaking up of the ice just alluded to, and the readi¬ 
ness with which ice becomes solid again by regelation after a short 
rest. Thus the glacier moved slowly on, engorging itself with what¬ 
ever loose material it made, as well as with what it found in its path. 

The glacier was made ready for its great work of abrasion either in 
the way of rasping, planing, channeling or ploughing through die 
sand, stones and rocks with which it was shod. The hard granite 
rocks east of New Raven, as is exhibited at Stoney Creek, were mark¬ 
ed by the glacier not only with scratches but with broad furrows six 
inches to a foot in depth; and this in addition to an unknown amount 
of planing above the present surface. The soft red sandstone of the 
region easily yielded under the pressure, and was ground up and 
ploughed out iu some places to a depth of several hundred feet, die 
material being absorbed at the same time into the icy mass. Hills 
and ridges lost much of their height, and those of trap were exten¬ 
sively stripped of their associated sandstone. The isolated East Rock, 
lying north and south, or in the direction of the movement, between 
the Mill River valley and that of the Quinuipiac, was abraded botli 
along its western front and on the rear, and left nearly bare of sand¬ 
stone on both sides. Pine Rock, an east and west ridge, besides un¬ 
dergoing an unknown amount of decapitation, lost the sandstone on 
its northern side lor the upper sixty feet, and a wall of trap of this 
height is left bare. Mill Rock suffered a like fate with Pine Rock; 
for the north wall of the trap dike projects iu places twenty or twen¬ 
ty-five feet above the sandstone. Whitney Peak is in like manner 
bare of sandstone on its north side for forty feet from the summit. 
At the Fair Haven sandstone quarries and over the countiy near the 

* While tlus sandstone is hard on nigh Ibr an excellent building stone in somo por¬ 
tions of tho (Jonnooticut valley, and often very hard-baked in the vicinity of the trap 
dikes, a largo portion of that exposed to view over tlu Now Haven region a little 
remote from the trap is so soft that it is easily dug up by a pick, and sometimes e\<*n 
by an ordinary shovel; so that we have reason for regarding tho strata of it underly¬ 
ing the most of the Now Haven plain, or its alluvium, as of this soft kind. Part at 
least of tho hardening and reddening of the sandstono was evidently duo, as stated 
above, to the lioat that escaped in connection with the trap eruptions and from fissures 
opened in their vicinity; and in regions where there was no heat from those sources 
tho rock was but little hardened. 
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Milford turnpike, the removal of the noil in several places has ex¬ 
posed large surfaces that were planed ami grooved hy the glacier; 
and there is no doubt that hut for the covering of earth the rocks in 
all directions would he found glacier-marked. 

The stones, or boulders, in the foot of the glacier, that were 4 scratch¬ 
ed and polished while doing tins work of abrasion, are often lobe 
found where the drift of the hills has been freshly uncovered. Out 4 of 
four toms weight lies on the roadside along tlie Milford turnpike, a 
few rods above Allingtown; and many others of smaller size have 
been thrown out at the recent excavation for the Derby railroad, near 
the toll-gate on the same road. 

By the means mentioned an immense amount of rock material was 
taken aboard the glacier for transportation southward; and yet there 
were no lateral moraines in the ordinary sense of this expression. 
The surface of the Connecticut valley glacier was white and spotless. 
From the Green Mountain ridge to the White Mountains of New 
Hampshire there was not a projecting peak to afford a grain of dust. 

The special effects of the glacier over the New Haven region inclu¬ 
ded the making (a) of hills, and (b) of valleys or excavations. 

First —Its Excavations .—The excavations would naturally have 
been most extensive where there was no trap or other hard rock in 
the way to prevent deep ploughing. The valleys of the Quinnipinc 
and West River beyond doubt date their origin long back oi the Gla¬ 
cial era, from the time the trap and sandstone ridges which bound 
them were first thrown up above the level of the sea; but still they must 
have been scoured out by the moving ice, and have had their depth 
and width much increased. Whether the work of the ice or not 
is uncertain; yet it is a fact that the whole western side of the West 
river valley is stripped clean of the sandstone which once existed 
there, and which was a part of the formation that originally stretched 
across to the top of the West Dock ridge; not a square yard of 
sandstone is left in place over tin 4 metamorphio rocks of its western 
slope. The close shaving of the sandstone on the oast side of Must 
Rock, and its still more complete removal on tin 4 west side, hn\ c been 
already alluded to as probably part of the effects of the glacier. Be¬ 
sides the excavations in these valleys, others very extensive must 
have been made over tbe whole central part of the New 11 a von region, 
from its southern limits to the mountains on its northern border in 
Hamden; for tbis was the great central valley of the region. 

Among the depressions over this region, the most remarkable is that 
of the Berner Bond Meadows ( bm , in the map), Jt is a large marshy 
area sunk 20 feet below the general surface, lying in the center of the 
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New Haven plane, between the trap hills, Pine Pock and Mill Rock.* 
It crosses the borders of the towns of New’ Haven and Hamden, and 
has a length from north to south of lj miles, and an average breadth 
in its southern half of a fourth of a mile. The basin receives almost 
no outside water, and yet gives exit to a stream which in its descent 
of 22 feet to West river affords water power to two or three manufac¬ 
turing establishments. In its wide and hat meadows, and its high slo¬ 
ping bank of 20 to 30 feet, looking like the terrace slope of the river val¬ 
leys, it appears as if it were once the course of a large stream; yet it 
not only receives no water at its head, hut not even an old dried up 
channel; moreover the outcrops of sandstone less than a mile to the 
north afford no evidence of the former existence of such a channel 
leading toward the Meadows. This absence of proof that any river 
e\ er discharged itself through the depression is part of the evidence 
that its excavation was the work of fclie glacier, as explained beyond. 

If the 13ca\ er Pond depression was excavated by the glacier, we 
should naturally look for a continuation of the channel southward to the 
New ITaveu hay. This channel was probably that of the old West 
Creek —a valley with similar broad meadows and distinct terrace 
slopes, terminating in the northwest angle, of New Haven bay.f Al¬ 
though now nearly dry throughout and covered by streets and houses, 
two and a half centuries since it was large and deep enough to give 
entrance to Whiting street for vessels of considerable size, and as far 
as College street lor boats. The connection between the Beaver Pond 
meadows is cut off by the alluvium—a deposit of the era following 
the Ulacial; hut a series of large and once deep depressions lies be¬ 
tween them and both are in nearly the sam> north-antl-soath line. 

There are also two other broad valley like depressions leading off 

* Owing to a defect in tlit* engraving, llio position of only the southern part of the 
Beaver Pend basin {lm) is ghon on the map. The dotted outline should have been 
extended northward, by the east cud of Pine Rock (P.). 

*| Mast and West Creeks, as they are now obliterated channels, are not on tbo map. 
They may be put on, with a lead pencil: for bfo&t ('reek, by drawing n line from a point 
just east of the southern end of tho Reaver Pond depression {bm) emfiratd to tin* (Ja¬ 
mil road, then along tho eourso of this road HOutUwaid, and thence to tho head of the 
Now Haven bay west of its cent* r; and for West CntJc, by starting* tlic lino a little 
west of south of the extremity of tho Beaver Pond basin and continuing it to the north¬ 
west anglo of tho bay. Each was about 1J m. long; yofc for half a milo the channel iu 
both cases was a broad tidal inlet. Tho city of New Haven was originally laid out at 
tho head of the hay, between these two creeks, the west side of its half mile square 
(Ueorgo street) against tho West Crook valley, and the south and east sides (State and 
Grove streets) near East Creek, 
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from near the southern extremity of the l>ca\ cr Pond basin, hut to the 
eastward. One parses near Webster street, and the other by Munson 
street, and the two unite in the valley of llie former Hast Cm/*, 
now occupied by the Canal liailroad. They are e\i<lently contin¬ 
uations of the l>ea\or Pond depression, and it may be questioned 
whether these wore not also courses of tin 4 Beaver Pond glacier 
excavation. But although broad, they are comparatively shallow 
and have gently sloping sides; and the course of each is east mid¬ 
west, or transverse to that of the glacier moeonent. Wo conclude 
therefore that they were probably a result of the tidal current * and 
waves of the following or Champlain epoch, and of the later action 
of surface waters. It is to be remembeied that the glacier made 
its excavations in the strata underlying the superficial alluvium. 

We should naturally look also for a northern continuation of 
the Beaver Pond depression. But we have already stated that 
the appearances at its northern extremity indicate its rather abrupt 
commencement at that point. Half a mile to the cist ward of the 
depression, and as far south of its northern end, there is a broad 
channel leading northward which is the course of what is e«dled on 
the map Pine Marsh Creek; and the question comes up whether 
this was not the northern part of the Berner Pond depression, and 
therefore whether Mill river did not. once discharge its waters through 
it and thence enter tlic bay by West ( r reek valley. The southwest¬ 
ern part or extremity of this great depression (situated near the 
junction of Goodrich street and the Canal railroad and close by the 
present terminus of the Shelton Avenue railroad^, reaches within J100 
yards of two broad northeasterly channels loading down into the east¬ 
ern bays of the Beaver Pond basin. The valley is so broad, and so 
abrupt in the slopes which bound it, that it appeals as if large*enough 
to be the course of a river. Through its now sluggish waters, clumps 
of bushes rise in most parts from the shallow bottom/ 

These facts seem to favor the conclusion that we have hero actually 
found the northern continuation of the Beaver Pond channel* But the 
valley widens northward inn!cad of toward the Beaver Pond depres¬ 
sion, and the creek flows at tho present time* in that direction, starl¬ 
ing just south of Mill Iiock and entering Mill Kiver 1J milea north 
of Whitneyville (Y.) Another view with regard to it we regard as 
much more probable, 

K Owing to the dam at Whifcnoyville, the water of Mill Bivor is not only set hack 
for two miles and more up the valley, but also flows back into Pine Marsh Ore ok val¬ 
ley foi more than a mile, to within a short distance of Mill Rock (8oe Mop) 
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At tlio mouth of Pine-Marsli Creek, Mill River takes a bend a little 
to the eastward of south, while the creek has a course ns much to the 
westward of south, and Mill Rock stands between the extremities of 
the V thus made by the two channels. In this position of Mill Rock, 
we find the explanation of the facts referred to. 

The great glacier having had its ploughing under-surface shaped by 
the gap west of Mt. Carmel, through which Mill River jmsses, moved 
southward, excavating the valley of Mill River, while, at the same 
time, abrading the soft strata over the hills and plains. The Mill 
Hock dike, making now a ridge 200 feet in height, stood in its path, 
the brittle ice confronting the unyielding trap mountain. Under such 
circumstances, it would have been a natural consequence that at some 
point north, the brittle ploughshare should have divided, the smaller 
part to pass toward the Wliitneyville opening, by the east end of Mill 
Rock, and make a shallow furrow because of the hard trap rock under 
foot at the gap; the larger part, encountering only the soft sandstone, 
to plough out the deep broad valley of Pine-Marsh Creek, leading by 
the west end of Mill Rock and almost directly toward the Reaver 
Pond region. 

The question arises whether the excavation was continued into the 
Reaver Pond basin and thence southward to the bay, or whether 
there was a lifting of the ploughing portion of the glacier through 
the elevating action of Mill Rock and merely a transfer of the exca¬ 
vating pressure to a line more to the westward—the process of trans¬ 
fer producing the six or eight bays characterizing the eastern side of 
the Heaver Pond depression and the broad southwesterly surface 
channels which lead into them. In the former case, Mill River would 
have run through the Reaver Pond excavation and West Creek; in the 
latter, the waters of Pine-Marsh Creek would always have been trib¬ 
utary to Mill ltiver in its present position; for in the (Racial era they 
would have been those of a sub-glacier stream, and these would have 
become far more abundant in ilow during the melting of the glacier, 
and thus have made a stream commensurate with the Pine-Marsh 
Creek valley. 

There are three objections to the view that Mill River once dis¬ 
charged itself through the Reaver Pond Meadows. (1.) The Reaver 
Pond depression is prolonged half a mile north of the point where the 
Pine-Marsh valley makes its nearest approach to it, and this northern 
extremity docs not bend toward the valley or show any inclination 
that way. There is here evidence that the Beaver Pond excavation 
had its own independent beginning. 
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(2.) If Mill River once flowed through the Beaver Pondb and tlienee 
through West Creek to the bay, the force of its waters would have 
continued to keep this channel open, and West Creek would not have 
been disjoined from the part above. 

(3.) If, during the Glacial era, Mill River had had no channel 1 hrough 
the Whitneyville gap, it could hardly have afterward gained a foot¬ 
hold there where the alluvium has a height of 00 feet or more above* 
mean tide leveL 

There i& hence not only no proof of a former connection betw eon 
Pine-Marsh valley and the Beaver Pond depression, but strong rea¬ 
son against it in the condition and character of Mill river smd its 
present channel. 

Secondly— The Elevations , or Hills and Ridges made by the (Hitch 
Besides extensive excavations, there are also devotions which were 
due to the glacier. They were a consequence mainly of the interrupt¬ 
ed series of trap ridges in its way. The hard trap-rook dikes, Mill I took 
and East Rock, were fenders both to the sandstone lying on their north¬ 
ern side, and also that on the southern, and especially to the latter. 
The glacier, moving from the north and approaching Pine Rock, would 
have had its under surface forced xip into an arch by the resisting mass, 
and the ice thus shaped would have beou made firm and solid by the 
pressure; and as such an arching of the ice below is an arching of the 
abrading surface of the glacier, an elevation of sandstone correspond¬ 
ing to it should have been left by the glacier on its southward march. 
An elevation was thus left south of Pine Rock—that of the Btanr 
Hills {JBh.) The Hills are now disjoined from the Rock because of 
erosion (a) by the waters and ice that descended the slope during the 
declining Glacial era; (b) by the waves and marine currents of the 
subsequent period of submergence in the sea; (c) by streamlets down 
the declivities duo to the rains and melting snows of later time when 
the land was elevated to its present level—an era of greater elevation 
or emergence,. It was the eastern abutment of this great Pine-Rock 
arch that scooped out the Beaver Pond basin. 

In the same manner the narrow north-and-south Sachem’s ridgo 
(/Sm,) a mile and a half in length, was evidently made through the 
Efting action of Mill Rock. Similarly also, the small Cedar 11 ill, south 
of East Rook, owes its existence, apparently, to the arch made by the 
East Rock range; it is smaU because the East Rock range has a north-' 
and-south direction, or lies with its end toward the moving glacier; 
and also because the ice of the wide Quinnipiac valloy would have 
pressed westward as it escaped the limits of the valley and passed 
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the southern extremity of the Rock, and so have swept away the sand¬ 
stone there remaining. 

The great glacier did not succeed in ploughing out the Mill Rock 
dike at the Wliitneyville notch "below the level of the bottom ol* the 
present dam, for the dam is built on the solid trap dike. The ice must 
therefore have plunged down the fiont of it (the land having been 
higher than now), and with it the sub-glacial stream descended. 
South of this it appears to have made a deep Mill River channel. 

The glacier acted like the moulding tool in the plough of the car¬ 
penter. But the convexities and concavities on the cutting or abrading 
edge of the tool were not needed in the pliant material; for by the 
fenders placed in its front, in Pine Rock, Mill Rock, and East Rock, the 
edge was made in these parts to rise or arch upward, and by this 
means long ridges of various heights were made bo ween the furrows. 

The coirespoudence between the channeling of the plain and the 
position of the trap ridges is so close (especially if it is considered 
to what an extent subsequent river and marine action must have 
tended to modify the features of the surface and obliterate the tracks 
of the glacier) that there seems to be here visible demonstration of 
glacier action, and of the insufficiency of the iceberg theory of the 
drift. 

If Sachem’s ridge, the Beaver Hills and Tine Hill were the only 
examples of north-and-south sandstone elevations due to hard-rock 
fenders, the correctness of the explanation offered might be reasona¬ 
bly questioned. But they are the leabt remarkable instances. Over 
Ilamden there are three north-and-south ranges throe to four miles long, 
as exhibited on the map, and they may be distinctly followed northward 
to elevations in the transverse range of heights west of Mt. Carmel. 
Cherry Hill (Oh; in the termination of one of these lines. A still 
more striking example is the Quinnipiae ridge, the dividing ridge be¬ 
tween Mill Rivor valley and the Quinnipiae. It stretches from the 
south side of Mt. Carmel to Whitney Peak, a distance of sijr miles ,, 
and while broad and broken into hills to the north, is to the south 
an evenly rounded elevation, looking from the summit of Mt. 
Carmel like a splendid example of landscape grading. According 
to the theory presented, this long ridge of sandstone owes its ex¬ 
istence to the arching upward of the ice by the high east-and-west Mt. 
Carmel range, the ridge being a part of the great sandstone formation 
left thus elevated in consequence of this arching. The arch, although 
narrowing somewhat, did not flatten out before reaching Whitney 
Peak, as the continuation of the ridge shows; and hero it was raised 
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into a new arch by this dike, losing in the encounter the rod sandstone 
from the back (or north side) of its head, down nearly one-third way 
to its base. Either side of this dividing ridge the glacier, besides 
abrading the general surface of the sandstone formation and thereby 
preparing the rocky basement for the alluvial plains, was ploughing 
out the river channels adjoining—that of the small Mill River on 
the west, and that of the broad Quinnipiae on the east. It is a strong 
confirmation of the view brought forward that the direction of llie 
Quinnipiae ridge, (as well as that of Sachem’s ridge,) is S. 12° W. (t me 
course), thus coinciding with the average direction of the Connecti¬ 
cut valley, and therefore with that of the movement in the yhu'h r. 

The largest of the valleys in the Hamden portion of the New ITa- 
ven region lies along side of the West Hock ridge, where the erosion 
of the glacier, and of the waters flowing from them would have been 
greatest in consequence of the height of the rock and its slopes, 
and where, moreover, erosion from running waters has been going on 
ever since from the streamlets that the rains and melting snows have 
made over the long declivities. In this valley lie Wintergreen Lake 
(due to a recent damming of one of the streams), and farther north 
the sites of other “ contemplated” lakes. 

This western part of Hamden is drained by Wilmot brook with its 
tributaries, which flows through the gap between Pino Rook and 
West Hock and sdon after enters West River. The northern portion 
of the brook, which lies among the sandstone ridges, points southward 
nearly toward the northern extremity of the Beaver Pond depression, 
and approaches it within two-thirds of a mile. It paiglit therefore be 
queried whether Pino Hock had any effect toward dividing the excava¬ 
ting action of the glacier on the north, like that from Mill Hock above 
described. But there is this great difference in the two cases, that the 
gap between Pine Hock and West Hock is very much broader than 
the Whitneyvillo gap, being about a quarter of a mile across, and be¬ 
sides there is no continuous pavement of trap at bottom. Moreover 
Pine Rook has an oblique position with reference to West Hock, its 
direction being E. 20° NT. true course, (about E. 18° N., compass 
course,) and owing to the convergence of these two ridges and the 
broad opening intermediate, and also to the S. 12° W, direction of the’ 
glacier movement, the principal part of the excavating portion of the 
glacier would naturally have passed between them, whore Wilmot 
brook has its actual course. 

Looking beyond the limits of the New Ilaven region, still other 
examples of this north-and-south ridging of the soft sandstone occur, 
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South of the Hanging Hills of Meriden an elevation commences which 
stretches southward to Mt. Carmel, showing that the ice was arch¬ 
ed up by the Meriden mountains, and the arch continued to Mt. Car¬ 
mel. And here, as just observed, it was thrown anew into a high 
arch for the ridging and ploughing southward, in the course of which 
the Quinnipiac ridge was formed; then it was raised by Whitney 
Peak again, and its continuation East Rock; and finally it died 
out as it left the region of Cedar Hill south of the East Rock range. 

Resides the large ridges and excavations made by the glacier, the 
ledges over the hills are often approximately north-and-south in course, 
and were probably a result of glacier ploughing. The chlorite schist 
of the Woodbridge plateau is easily torn up in consequence of its 
slaty structure and its joints or lines of fracture, and also readily 
reduced to fragments by the freezing of water or growing of veg¬ 
etation in the crevices. A largo trap dike, intersecting this rock 
on the Woodbridge heights west of Westville, often stands up above 
the schist, as a prominent ridge, which sometimes has on one side or 
the other a bare precipice of forty feet. But much of this wear is 
undoubtedly the work of subsequent centuries. 

Without adducing other cases, it appears safe to conclude that 
over the region of the Connecticut valley the principal part of the 
coarse gouging out of the plains, and shaping of the mountains and 
valleys, wore performed by glaciers and by the streams that were in 
action during the progressing and declining Glacial era. The same 
agents also carried southward the earth, sand and gravel that were 
afterward to be deposited by the ice, and worked over by the rivers, 
or, near the sea-shore by the rivers, tidal currents and waves, into ter¬ 
raced “ alluvial ” plains, or stratified drift formations 

Scratches having the course S. 33° W. —A wide variation from the 
usual coui'se of the glacier scratches (South, to S. 12° W.) occurs over 
the chlorite rock along the Milford turnpike half a mile to a mile 
west of Allingtown. The place is about two and a half miles 
south of West Rock, and one and a half miles south of the lino of 
East Rook. The course (true) of the scratches is quite uniformly S. 
33° W., or full 20° west of the usual direction; and they are so deep 
and numerous and so completely free from crossings by scratches in 
any other direction, that S. 33° W. must be viewed as the course of 
the under surface of the glacier over this part of the western margin 
of the New Haven region. The scratches are seen at the top of the 
first ascent on the turnpike, about 130 feet above the sea, (or 90 
above the level of the New Haven plain), and at many other points 
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where the rock has "been recently exposed, for half a mile west. The 
ledges that have been long lure have lost their scratches by weather¬ 
ing ; on this account, and owing also to the covering of soil o\er other 
parts, observations have not yet been extended farther west. The 
following is offered in explanation of this southwestern throw of 
the under portion of the glacier. 

It has heen stated on page 45 that the New Haven region, be¬ 
tween the summits of the ridges confining it on the east and west, 
has a width of seven miles to the north, and narrows to four at the 
south. While the mass of the glacier was continuing its southward 
movement, the portion below filling this depression would have had 
to accommodate itself some way to the nirrowing limits. This ac¬ 
commodation might have taken place, through an incieasing depth 
of the depression southward. But if this was insufficient to meet the 
whole, there would have been a tendency to a thickening upward of 
the glacier and relief would -have been obtained from the accumula¬ 
ting pressure by a lateral escape of the ice. 

There was evidently no yielding or escape on tho east or Quinni- 
piac side, the side of the broadest and deepest valley, and therefore 
of deepest or of thickest ice; for the ploughings of the glacier which 
are exhibited along that side on a grand scale over the East Haven 
sandstone, have the usual southward (S. 13° W.) course. Hence the 
escape, if any where, must have been on the west side; and here it is 
that we find these S. 38° W. scratches. Tho place is southwest of 
where the Quinnipiao valley opens on the New Haven plain, anti con¬ 
sequently it is situated just where such an effect from the expansion 
and pushing action of this part of the glacier would ho produced- 
Now to the west of tho region of those scratches within three-fourths 
of a mile, there is the rather broad valley of Cove river, which ex¬ 
tends southward and reaches tho Sound two and a half miles below; 
it is parallel nearly with tho Now Haven region, but has a rrmrh 
steeper slope, the descent to the salt water fiats being at the average 
rate of about 125 feet in a mile- This slope of the valley would have 
given the ioe that filled it (the under portion of the glacier, if not tho 
whole above) relatively a rapid movement. The overflow from the 
New Haven depression caused by the conditions stated would there¬ 
fore have naturally taken a course into this valley. The direction of 
the scratches, S- 33° W. accords well with this view. 

Making of Dak&iasins* —The lifting of the lower or abrading sur* 
face of the glacier by hard rocks, which has boon shown to have re¬ 
sulted in the production of the north-and-south ridgos, and which ap- 
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pears to have terminated southward the basin of Pine-Marsh Creek, 
might under other circumstances have made basins for lakes. Lake Sal- 
tonstall, four miles east of New Haven, probably owes its existence to 
this action. The lake is 3] miles long and has an average broadtlwof 
a third of a mile. The basin is scooped out of a very f*ofl, crumbling 
shaly sandstoue, and lies between two bow-shaped trap dikes, throe- 
fourths of a mile apart, whose average trend is north-northeast. Its 
depth is stated at 112 feet; and since its surface is only half a dozen 
feet above high-tide level, the bottom is more than 100 feet below 
that leveL At the present outlet the waters flow over solid trap at a 
low cut in the western trap ridge, so that the basin is here rock-bound 
on the south. The stream from the lake (called Stoney River, but 
properly the lower part of Farm River), flows for its last mile be¬ 
tween granite shores and has in some places a rocky bottom. Thus 
there is a granite as well as a trap barrier between the lake and the 
sea, and the depression it occupies is a true basin. We may believe 
therefore that the long narrow basin occupied by the lake is an excava¬ 
tion made in the soft sandstone by the ploughing glacier, and that it 
was not continued to the sea because the ploughshare was lifted out of 
its treuch by the hard unyielding rock before it. 

Height of the Land in the Glacial era .—With regard to the 
height of this portion of Connecticut above the sea in the Glacial era 
we have as yet few facts for definite conclusions. 

a. In sinking an artesian well on Green st., 120 yards from the 
harbor, a bed of fine clay 14 feet thick was struck at a depth of 140 
feet, or 126 feet below mean tide level. Above this clay there 
were the ordinary sand or gravel deposits of the New Haven plain. 
The clay bed was evidently a mud deposit made in the harbor as it 
existed immediately before the deposition of the sand; and as the 
sand beds of the New Haven plain date from the era following the 
Glacial, the harbor very probably was that of the Glacial ora. li the 
land then stood 125 feet above the present level, the mud bed would 
have lain just at the water’s surface, like those of the present day. 
The evidence as to the level of the land in the Glacial era is uncer¬ 
tain ; still it affords a presumption that it was at least 125 feet higher 
than now. No clay has hitherto been found in any other part of the 
New Haven plain. , 

h. Near Stoney Creek, eleven miles cast of New Haven, on Smith’s 
Island, one of the “ Thimbles,” there are two pot holes in the hard 
gneiss rock; one of them is 1] feet deep, and 3 in diameter, and the 
other 3 feet deep and 10 inches across. They are situated within a 
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few yawls of one another upon the coast, but above high title level. 
The large one contained, when recently opened by Mr. Frank Smith, 
its discoverer, many large rounded stones. Another pot hole of less 
depth exists upon Pot Island, about a mile to the southeast of Smith’s 
Island. It is like a bread-trough in shape, and is 4 and 2 feet in its 
diameters, and 1\ feet deep. Still another, as I am Informed, occurs 
on lingers’ Island, one of the westernmost of the same group. It is 
within reach of the tides and is 4 feet deep and 2 in width. These 
pot holes must have been made by torrents from the land. For the 
existence of such torrents the land should liave been above its pre¬ 
sent elevation. We cannot fix positively the era of this higher level, 
but it may have been that of the great glacier, and the torrents, 
sub-glacier streams then existing. 

c. The valleys of the streams of Connecticut and even those of 
the north side of Long Island are in general continued over the bot¬ 
tom of the Sound beneath its waters, apparently excavated for the 
most part out of the sand and mud deposits which constitute it; 
and this fact appears to indicate that the Sound was once dry land— 
a great east-and-west depression of the surface—into which the streams 
of the adjoining country flowed, and there concentrated their waters 
in a grand central river which received the existing Connecticut a 
few miles before entering the Atlantic. The admirable chart of the 
Sound by the U. S. Coast Survey, which is covered with figures in¬ 
dicating the soundings, enables any one interested in tlic subject to 
draw the lines of equal depth, and verify this statement.* There 
is nothing in the depth of the Sound to render the above supposition 
incredible. An elevation of 100 feet would now lay bare all but a 
fifth of its bottom across from New Haven, and one of 140 feet the 
whole breadth; and one of 200, would dry it up all the way to the 
line of New London, SO miles east of Now Haven. Further, a rise of 
even 50 foot would wholly separate the narrow western portion of the 
Sound from the more eastern by a bare area in tbo meridian of Marm- 
aroneck and Rye, or 50 miles west of New Haven. Only the broader 
depressions corresponding to the courses of streams are to be looked 
for over the bottom, even with the fullest possible series of sound* 

* It Is host, in order to exhibit well on the map the curve ol the deeper and slwl* 
lower parte of the Sound, to draw the linos for oaeh fathom of depth up to 8 fath¬ 
oms, and then for every two fathoms, that is for 10 y 12, 14 and so on; and in addition, 
to make the lines for t, 18 and 24 fathoms much heavier than the others; and to use 
differently colored inksfbr the lines 4 to 8 fathoms, 10 to 22, and 24 and beyond; or 
else give the areas 3 to 8 fathoms, 8 to 24, and over 24, different shades of oolor. 
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ings. For like all New England, the Sound received vast deposits 
of gravel and sand in the Champlain era from the depositions of the 
great glacier; and ever since these depositions were made, the riv¬ 
ers have hecn carrying in detritus, each year making its large con¬ 
tributions; the estimate, therefore, that the original surface, as it 
was before the Glacial era, had been covered by all these deposits 
to an average depth of 50 feet, cannot be excessive. After such a 
process tending to obliterate all depressions, especially over the north¬ 
ern half of the Sound which has received the most of the detritus, it is 
certainly obvious that better defined river channels than exist are not 
to be expected. 

But the conclusion from the existing channels above suggested has 
at least three sources of doubt— one arising from the present action 
of tidal currents; a second , from outflowing under currents which oc¬ 
cur at times in connection with large bays; and a third, from the con¬ 
figuration of the rocky basement beneath the mud and sand of the 
bottom of the Sound. 

(1.) Jutting capes, especially if prolonged far out beneath the wa¬ 
ter, as well as obstructing shoals or reefs, inasmuch as they narrow 
the Sound, give increased velocity to the tidal currents passing by 
them. This cause is sufficient to account for the large deep holes—30 
to 33 fathoms—opposite Norwalk, where “ Eaton’s Neck” on the Long 
Island side makes a long projection into the Sound beneath its wa¬ 
ters, which projection at its extremity, three miles out (and hence 
neai’ly half across this part of the Sound), close along side of the deep 
holes, is within 6 fathoms of the surface. Again, near the “ Middle 
Ground,” south of the mouth of the Housatonic, or of Stratford, a 
large shoal but 2 feet deep in one part, there are deep holes both off 
its northern and southern extremities, the former of 20 to 2l£ fathoms, 
and the latter of 20 to 27£ fathoms; and they are in part at least an 
obvious consequence of the tidal currents sweeping by. 

Ten miles west of the mouth of the Connecticut, the Sound com¬ 
mences to narrow toward its eastern termination, its southern side 
here heading up to the northeastward; moreover shoals made from 
Connecticut river detritus, contract the breadth on the north. Conse¬ 
quently, here begin two depressions, and half a dozen miles east, a 
third on the north, which three unite in one broad range of deeper 
water, 18 to 32 fathoms in depth, that continues eastward, and finally 
increases to 50 fathoms as the waters approach the channel, called 
“ The Race,” by which they leave the Sound and enter the Atlantic. 
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(2.) The outflowing undercurrents of bays are produced, especially 
when the broad opening has a comparatively narrow principal chan¬ 
nel with other passages, among or over roofs; and they are strongest 
when the waves and currents occasioned by a storm drive heavily to¬ 
ward and into the bay; and still more so if a river add its floods to 
the waters which the storm waves and currents pile up within the 
bay. I do not know of any observations about the bays on the Sound 
tending to show where such under-currents exist, or wlmt in any par¬ 
ticular bay is their force or direction; and wo are at a loss as to the 
effects to be attributed to this cause. 

(3.) The actual configuration of the rooky substratum of the great 
basin in which the waters of tho Sound rest is also little understood. 
Long Island has no rocks at surface, or about its points; and the 
Sound east of Hurl Gate, e \ cept quite near its shores, is also without 
any projecting rocks. Some of the prominent sand-spits of the 
shores, as those of New Haven and Stratford Point, may be traced 
far southward by means of the soundings. But it is not always easy to 
decide whether they have resulted solely from the detritus of the riv¬ 
ers to the west of whose mouths they lie, or whether a rooky base¬ 
ment has determined the form of the projecting spits. On tho 
sand bed off the west point of New Haven harbor there arc sur¬ 
faces of bare rock, giving evidence of a rocky basement. Off 
Stratford Point, west of the mouth of the Housatonic, soundings have 
discovered no such rocks; and yet it is probable that the form of the 
bottom is here determined by the rooks underneath. On Eaton’s 
Point the map says “ rocky ” at one spot; and the existence of this 
spit may also have been determined by the rocky basement below. 
But even when the spits or projecting sand-bars are proved to cover 
a ridge of rooks, it is not certain that this ridge may not have been a 
result of tho excavations of the glacier, and of sub-glacier streams* 

The shoals and deep holes in the vicinity of “Eaton’s Neck” are 
directly south of the mouth of Norwalk river, and those about “Mid¬ 
dle Ground” are south of the mouth of the Elousatonic; and tho 
question arises: Were they partly made by the rivers when the land 
was more elevated, or may they have been determined solely by tho 
rocky configuration beneath and existing currents ? It is apparent 
that without some direct investigations our conclusions can only bo 
uncertain probabilities. 

Yet notwithstanding all the doubts from the above mentioned sour¬ 
ces, there are so many examples of depressions leading from the bays 
at the mouths of rivers over the bottom of the Sound, so many in 
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which the outflowing under-currents of bays appear to be insufficient 
to account for the facts, either because the bay is not of the shape to 
produce appreciably such an effect, or there is not in the currents the 
proper accordance witk the ebb in direction, that we think the facts 
afford strong evidence in favor of a former elevation of the region— 
an elevation probably not less than 150 feet. In such a case Long 
Island would have been literally the southern border of New Eng¬ 
land, and the universal glacier would have had no great basin of salt 
water to span in order to reach what is now the Island, and deposit 
there the boulders of Connecticut rocks, some of which, according to 
Prof. Mather, are from 500 to 1000 tons in weight.* 

* It is difficult to explain the facts in detail with regard to the Sound without a map 
at hand. The following observations on the subject are however here added. 

The main course of deep water thiough the Sound west of the meridian of Guilford 
commences near the northern shore of the Sound, off Ooscob harbor and Greenwich Cove, 
(near the boundary between Connecticut and New York), and just here enter Byram, 
Mianus and Turn rivers. Prom this region it stretches eastward, passes the north point 
of the Baton Neck spit, loaves “ Middle Ground ” to the north (and consequently in this 
part is south of the middle of the Sound), and then continues directly eastward till it 
almost touches the north coast of Long Island (being less than a mile off) in the line of 
Guilford. At the very end of the deep water channel the depth is 18£ fathoms; just 
east of it, the depth is only 11£, then 10 and 9 fathoms. But about 6£ miles a little to 
the north of oast, about two from the shore of Long Island there is an oblong deep hole, 
18 to 19 fathoms in depth; and 2£ miles beyond, in the same direction, commences the 
southern arm of the great central range of deep water which continues eastward out 
of the Sound. The great range of deep water, seventy miles long, that commences m 
the wost near Greenwich, must, as already observed, owe something of its depth, in its 
eastern portion at least, to its distance from the northern shore of the Sound or the 
region of rivers and detritus; and, again, it may have had its course determined origi¬ 
nally by an east-and-west depression in the configuration of the basement rocks of the 
Sound. Still it affoTdB some reason for believing that it once contained the channel of 
a great river. It begins against the north shore near Greenwich, just where three 
streams enter the Sound, as if a continuation of their united channels. Its depth at its 
eastern extremity, and its abrupt termination there, are reasons for inferring that it 
once continued still farther east, and was probably kept opon by a flow of water 
through it If the land wore formerly higher by 150 feet, as has been supposed, the re¬ 
quired conditions would have existed for making it a river course. But the query 
comes up, where in that ease would have been the discharge ? Its abrupt eastern ter¬ 
mination takes place right opposite the large and broad Peconio bay which divides the 
eastern end of Long Island for a distance of nearly 20 miles, making the Island in 
form like the profile of an alligator, with its long mouth (Peconic bay) wide open; and 
the interval of dry land between the Sound and this bay is hardly three miles wide. 
Moreover, directly in the line of the depression, the land is low, and is intersected by 
Matdtuck lake, and also by various channels on the Peconic side. These facts lead to 
the supposition that this Sound stream of the Glacial era, whose tributaries included 

TRANS. CONNBOTXOm? A CAD., YOL. 3X 5 SEPT., 3869. 
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6. Events and Results op tiie Champlain era. 

The Glacial era closed in a subsidence of the land over a largo part 
of the continent, the initiatory event of the next or Champlain era. 

1. Amount of Subsidence .—The amount of the subsidence about 
New Haven is uncertain, because the actual height of the land in the 
Glacial era is not yet satisfactorily determined. It was so great as to 
carry the land considerably below its present level, as evinced by the 
height of the New Haven plain, this plain having been made and lev¬ 
eled off in the waters of the era. Taking the level of this plain as 
marking the water level, we learn that about the College square and 
for some distance to the north, and either side of this region on the 
same east-and-west line, the depression was near 40 foot. Farther to 
the north it increased gradually to 70 feet and more in Hamden; while 

the Housatonic and other rivers to the west, may havo discharged through au open¬ 
ing into PoGonic bay. and that this oponing was filled up by sands during the following 
era of submergence (tho Champlain ora), and cotemporanoously the adjoining southern 
portion of the Sound was made shallow by tho same moans. Tho form of tho bottom 
in this part of the Sound favors the idea that tho sands for filling it camo from tho di¬ 
rection of the Peconic bay. 

But the existence of the oblong deop hole in tho course of a direct lino to the south¬ 
ern arm of the great eastern deep water region of the Sound hardly nine miles distant, 
brings up the enquiry whether the river channel may not after all have been over this 
route within the Sound. The submergence of the Champlain ora would havo afforded 
the same means as stated above for filling up with sands this part of tho Sound and 
for stopping off abruptly not only the channel of the Sound river, but the great depres¬ 
sion in which the channel lay; for the waves of that era must havo swept across the 
land m one or more places from the Peconic bay into tho Sound. 

If this latter view is the right one, the great Sound river, commencing in the rivers 
of the vicinity of Greenwich and taking into itself the waters of othor rivers eastward 
to the Housatonic, and still others from Long Island, would, after receiving tho llousa- 
tonio, have derived little else directly from the north until reaching what Is now tho 
eastern deep-water region; and this it would enter by the southern arm of that region. 
The rivers of the New Havon coast and othor small streams between it and Saehem r s 
Head, would have taken an intermediate course over tho Sound to tho sumo meridian, 
and then entered the middle arm. Tho rivers from Guilford to Killmgworth harbor 
would have flowed eastward to the commencement of the northom of tho three arms. 
And then a few miles beyond this, the northom arm would have received tho Connec¬ 
ticut river, the great tributary, and from this point all the fresh waters of tho various 
rivers would have been combined in one grand flow on their way to tho ocean. Prom 
the depth of water and the character of the deep holes over the deep-water region 
south of the Connecticut, it may be inferred that here was actually tke groat bay of 
the Sound river into which the ocean waves set as they do now into the mouth of the 
present Connecticut The latter has its deep holes inside of its bar; for the depth 
within the channel of the present river at low tide is 6 to 7 fathoms, while there are 
but 10 fteefc of water over the bar. 
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to the south it diminished in height, being but 30 feet in the latitude 
of Ilalleck’s place on the bay. The facts on this point are given be¬ 
yond (p. 88). North of Connecticut, over New England, the amount 
of depression below the present level was still greater, and increas¬ 
ingly so with increase of latitude, it having been 200 to 250 feet at 
least in central New Hampshire, 400 about Lake Champlain, and 500 
feet on the St. Lawrence. 

2. General consequences of the Subsidence .—As the writer has re-' 
marked upon elsewhere, an immediate consequence of a subsidence of 
the land, and especially of one which was greatest as a general thing 
to the north, would have been the bringing on of a warmer climate, 
and thence, the commencement of melting in the glacier. 

As another result we note that the slope of the great valley of the 
Connecticut would have become less than it is now. Consequently 
the motion of the Connecticut valley glacier would have been greatly 
retarded, if not rendered altogether nulL Moreover the rivers would 
have had a diminished rate of flow, and would therefore have spread 
in wider floods than ever before, becoming in some parts a series of 
lakes; and the lakes also would have had an unwonted expansion. 
The great flow of waters from the melting ice would have immensely 
augmented the floods in all directions. 

Such an extended change of climate over the glacier area was 
equivalent in effect to a transfer of the great glacier from a cold icy 
region to that of a temperate climate and melting sun. The melting 
would therefore have gone forward over vast surfaces at once, wide in 
latitude as well as longitude, and not merely along a southern edge 
with slow creeping progress northward. Hence, as another result, 
the depositions of sand, gravel and stones from the glacier, would 
have taken place almost simultaneously over regions scores of miles 
wide in latitude, and in general without special accumulations along 
a southern border like what is called the terminal moraines in the 
Alps. They would have descended alike over the hills, plains, and 
valleys, lake regions, flooded rivers and sea-shore baysbut not with 
like results over these various regions, for wherever there was water 
in motion beneath, the water would have worked over the pebbles 
and sand and produced some stratification of the material, or at least 
have leveled all off at top. Thus unstratified and stratified drift (the 
latter including the so-called modified drift, as well as a large part of 
the “ alluvium” of river valleys) were formed simultaneously, and 
both in the Champlain era. 

The depositions made directly from the glacier as a consequence 
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of its melting, and which belong to the opening part of the Champlain 
era may be first considered; and afterward the secondary and later 
results. 

1. Events and results of tho Opening Champlain cm, 

1. Depositions over the hills .—The deposits over the hills in the 
New Haven region, consist, like those of the rest of New England, of 
sand, stones, and large boulders, mingled pelknoll, or without strati¬ 
fication, except where they fell into lakes and rivers. 

This unstratified drift is found wherever the land rises above the 
level of the stratified “ alluvium” of the New Haven plain, except 
along the upland valleys. In some places it appears to be more or less 
stratified, as near the Seymour turnpike (running west from Westville) 
after passing the first hill (that of the Edgewood line); but in this and 
other similar cases the stratification is owing to the fact that the region 
in the time of the melting glacier was the course of a flooded stream. 
The boulders and stones are not to be looked upon as lying just where 
they were dropped in all cases, nor as being formerly in tho same large 
numbers as now over given areas; for the sands and smaller stones 
that fell with the larger masses have to a great extent been washed 
away to lower levels, and carried off by streamlets to rivers, and by 
rivers seaward, and thus the large stones that crowd the surface in 
some regions may when first dropped, have been many feet apart, or 
even scores of feet away from the spot where they now lie. 

The character of the stones and the size of the boulders over the 
hills show what is the nature of much of the material which fell into 
the waters, and which now lies over what was the bottom of the bay 
in the Glacial era. 

The larger boulders of the New Haven region consist mostly of trap 
and sandstone; and next to these in size and numbers are those of 
gneiss and quartz. Those of trap, sandstone and gneiss are quite 
numerous over the western border of the region, especially along tho 
eastern margin of the Woodbridgo plateau; those of quartz rock have 
a very wide distribution. Only a few of gnoiss have been observed 
as far east as Sachem’s ridge. 

Some of the largest of the trap boulders are as follows: 

One 2% m. north of Westville, on Boulder Hill, measuring along its 
diameters 29,14 and 12 ft. and weighing at least 400 tons. 

The boulder in pieces making the Judges’ cave (tho place of con¬ 
cealment of the regicide judges for a while in 1001), If m. east of 
south of the preceding, on the top of the West Rook ridge, the masses 
when together having weighed at least 1000 tons. 
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One on the Woodbridge heights, m. southwest, about 10 feet 
in its diameters, but now in halves. 

One in the northern part of the Edgewood grounds, a mile southeast 
of the last, and 2 m. a little west of south from the Judges’ cave, 
about 8 feet cube. 

Three others, half a mile south of the last, in the same grounds, 
measuring 25, 18£ and 8-J- feet, 14, 8£ and 1 feet, 8, 5 and 4 feet. 

One near the Derby turnpike, £ m. E. of S. of the last, of 14, 6 and 5 
feet in its diameters. 

One in the woods north of the Stoeckel farm, £ m. S.W. of the last, 
and in the same line nearly with the Judges’ cave and the Edgewood 
boulders. 

On the Milford turnpike nearly a mile east of south of the latter, 
| m. west from Allingtown, measuring lo, 8 and 5 feet. 

One at Savin Rock, farther south, 8, 6 and 4 feet. 

These masses are all on the western border of the New Haven re¬ 
gion. The height given in each case is the height above ground, the 
depth to which the boulder extends below the surface being uncertain. 
Many of those that formerly lay over these heights have been broken 
up for use in house-building. 

Over the same region sandstone boulders are numerous, but they 
are seldom very large, owing to the nature of the rock. One of 
tabular form on Boulder Hill measures 21, 15 and 5 feet. 

There are also large trap boulders more to the eastward. One on 
Sachem’s ridge measures 16 feet in length and 8J in greatest breadth; 
and one in East Haven, back of Mr. Woodward’s, of 11, 9 and 6 leet. 

There are also occasional masses of native copper derived from the 
copper mines of the Connecticut trap and sandstone region. A mass 
from the vicinity of East Rock, given to the Yale Cabinet by Mr. Eli 
W. Blake is probably of this kind. Another weighing 90 lbs. was 
found early in the century on the Hamden Hills. 

2. Depositions over the waters .—The New Haven bay in the Cham¬ 
plain era covered the whole breadth of the New Ilaven region, from 
the Woodbridge range on the west to the sandstone ridges of East 
Haven and North Haven on the east, and spread northward into Ham¬ 
den. East and West Rocks, Pine Rock and Mill Rock were cliffs 
within its area, or on its borders. Sachem’s ridge was a long north- 
and-south peninsula south of Mill rock: and the Beaver Hills, another 
south of Pine Rock. The Beaver Pond region was, for a while at least, 
the deep central portion of the New Haven bay; it lay in the interval 
between Mill Rock and Sachem’s Ridge on one side, and Pine 
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Rook and the Beaver Hills on the other, close alongside of the latter. 
Mill River entered a narrow arm of the hay between East. Rock and 
Sachem’s ridge, and the waves widened its head and battered Mill 
Rock for some distance west of Whitneyville. This Mill River arm 
was encumbered by two or three low sandstone islands, the northern¬ 
most of which is now the site of the residence of Stephen Whitney. 
West River opened into another arm which lay between the eastern 
of the Woodbridgo heights (or the Edgewood range of hills) and the 
Beaver Hills, and West Rock Cliff and Pine Rock overlooked it on 
the north. Up the Quinuipiac valley, beyond East Rock, stretched a 
long and broad arm of the bay, which was the great inner harbor. 

We come now to the consideration of the action of the waters of 
the bay in arranging the material dropped into them by the molting 
glacier. The large boulders were evidently the first to fall; for none 
were found on the plain when it was first taken possession of by the 
colonists, although such masses were then very numerous over the low 
Beaver Hills and Sachem’s ridge, and are somewhat so still notwith¬ 
standing man’s free use of them. Further, in no excavations into the 
alluvium of the plain for cellars, wells, or other purposes, (as we are 
informed by Messrs. Perkins & Chatfield, Mr. Isaac Thomson and Mr. 
D. W. Buckingham, who have superintended such work for years past) 
have boulders anywhere been found, with only two exceptions; and 
these are really no exceptions, since the boulders in each case lay on 
the foot slopes of sandstone ridges. One occurred at a depth of 10 feet 
beneath the gravel of the alluvium, and was found while making a pit 
in Trumbull St., near the house of Prof. Fisher; it was of trap and 
about two foet across. In the other case a number of largo stones 
were met with in digging a well on Whalley Avenue near Blake Street; 
Mr. Buckingham, who reported the fact to me, attributes their occur¬ 
rence thore to the nearnoss of the place to the Beaver Hills. 

As the melting went forward, the sand, pebbles and cobble stones 
were thrown down together; but they underwent as they fell an arrange¬ 
ment which varied according to the movements in the waters beneath. 
The bay had its tidal currents, as now; its areas of comparatively 
still waters; and besides, certain channels along which the tiow of 
the rivers increased greatly the force of the ebbing tide. The strati¬ 
fication of the deposits varied accordingly. Where the currents were 
strong, they washed away the sand from the stones, or if very strong, 
the sand and smaller pebbles, and thus layers of coarse gravel wore 
made—gravel beds being always deposits from which the sand ha$ 
been sifted out by moving or flowing water. Along the main river 
courses there ought to be found, consequently, long grmU courses, 
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marking the direction of the strongest currents, and these gravel 
courses should be not far below the (surface unless the depth of water 
in which they were deposited were too great for this. Accordingly, 
we find that the valley of West River, near West Rock is a pebbly and 
stony region. 

Another more remarkable gravel course extends from the head of 
the harbor between Meadow and Franklin streets over State and 
Orange streets, toward and beyond Whitneyville, and this was evi¬ 
dently the course of the Mill Fiver channel. It follows (see map) 
the west side of Mill River from Whitneyville down to Grand street, 
then diverges a little westward, the region between Mill River and 
Franklin Street, as I am informed by Mr. Chatfield, being less stoney 
than that to the west. Franklin street is about 500 yards from the 
river. At Neck Bridge, below the East Rock range, the “ alluvium ” 
on the west bide of Mill River is four-fifths stones; and on the east it 
is very pebbly, but the proportion of stones to sand is not more than 
1^ to 5; and farther east the proportion of pebbles becomes quite 
small. The gravel is in all parts exceedingly coarse, and consists 
largely of cobble stones. This gravel course extends far up Mill Riv¬ 
er, and is as coarse in its stones near Ives 5 Station 4J- miles to the 
north, as it is over the New Haven region. Just south of the Mt. 
Carmel gap, the stoney character is still more remarkable. 

Another gravel course, but coalescent with the preceding as it 
approaches the bay, passes northward along the Canal railroad to the 
west of Saehem’s ridge (/Sni), instead of to the east of it. It has the 
course of the Fast Creek valley. The pebbley deposits or gravel 
underlie the surface from the head of the bay, northward across State 
street; its western border follows approximately (as I learn from 
Messrs. Perkins Chatfield) a line along State street to Crown, across 
from this point to the corner of Chapel and Church; along Church 
from the corner of Church and Wall to the corner of Grove and 
Temple; and thence along the oast side of the cemetery. 

The extent of the region shows that the flow producing it had the 
breadth and character of a tidal flow. This East Creek tidal channel 
was connected directly with the central interior basin of the harbor, 
the Beaver Pond depression, as the channels in the surface along 
Webster and Munson Streets demonstrate (p. 53, 54). 

The Mill River and East Creek tidal courses were branches of the 
great central tidal flow up the bay. 

The gravel-course of the Quinnipiae is not in sight. This inner 
harbor of the bay was deep, and swallowed a vast amount of great 
stones, gravel and sand, without being filled to the surface* 
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Tlxe courses of the tidal currents of the hay are also apparent in 
the less height of the drift formation wherever they swept along. 
Thus, within the range of the Mill River tidal course, at Neck Bridge, 
the height of the terrace on the west side of the river is hut 32 feet, 
while it is 42 feet on the east side. This Mill River tidal cuirent, 
although strongest, perhaps, to the west of Franklin street, had a wide 
spread to the eastward. For the area over which the terrace formation 
is Tbelow its normal height includes not only a region west of Franklin 
street, but all east of it to the river, and even a large part of 
Grape Vine Point (the wide point of land between Mill Kiver and the 
Quinnipiac). Near the bridge at the foot of Chapel street on this 
Point the height of the drift or terrace formation is only 12 feet, and 
between this and the southern extremity of the Point, it is still loss; 
half across the Point in the same line, it is only 21 feet: and half a 
mile to the north, near the Barnesville or Grand street bridge (the sec¬ 
ond bridge over Mill River), the height is only 29 feet. On the Quin- 
nipiac side of Grape Vino Point, on the contrary, the plain has its full 
height, being 34 feet in the same east-and-west line with the Chapel 
street bridge, and 40 feet in that with the Grand street bridge. It is 
evident therefore that the central part of the great tidal wave up the 
bay in the Champlain era swept northward between Meadow street on 
the west and Ferry street in Fair Haven (on GrapeVine Point) on the 
east, an area over miles wide; that it continued to be felt on 
the east side of the river to the north of Barnesville bridge; but at 
Neck bridge, approaching the south point of the East Rock range, it 
was pushed more to the toestward , the terrace on the east bank at this 
point having a height of 42 feet, or the full normal elevation. An 
east*»rn branch of the tidal wave entered the Quinnipiac basin through 
the broad channel which forms the lower part of this river* Owing 
to the bend to the westward in tho lower part of this channel, the 
wave was thrown against the eastern shore, so that the terrace* forma¬ 
tion on that side is mostly wanting while built up nearly to its foil 
height apparently on the western side of the channel even quite to its 
mouth. 

By closely studying the nature of tho stratification of these deposits 
beneath the New Haven plain, the particular character of the action 
of the waters may generally bo made out, even, in some cases, to dis¬ 
tinguishing the effects of individual waves and changes in the action 
of tidal or river currents. A good example of this is afforded in the 
region south of the East Rock range (or of Snake Rock, its southern 
termination) between Mill River and the Quinnipiac, whore sections of 
the deposits have been made in grading for tho Hartford and Air* Line 
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railroads (see the course of these railioads between Mill River and the 
Quinnipiac on the map). The whole height of the alluvium above mean 
tide is in this region fi om 42 to 45 feet. The cut through it for the rail¬ 
roads extends nearly southwest and northeast, and is about two-thiids 
of a mile, or 1200 yards, long. After the fiist 700 yards, the railioads 
pass under a bridge, and just beyond, the separate cut for the Air- 
Line railroad commences. The depth of the section is about 10 feet 
at its Mill River end, 20 at the bridge, and 26 toward the upper or 
Quinnipiac end. A number of interesting facts are to be observed in 
the sections: 

a. The diminution in the proportion of pebbles on passing east from 
the Mill River valley is well seen. Along the Air-Line road they eon“ 
stitute hardly a fifteenth of the whole mass, although in an occasional 
small layer they aie of large size, even like cobble stones. 

Toward the more northern or Quinnipiac end of the cut, the layers 
are not only less pebbly but the lower part of the section contains 
two to four irregular layeis of exceedingly fine clayey sand (M, fig. 2). 
The mateiial adheres rather firmly, holdfe water well, and is so damp 
at all times that the exposed surface has in part become gieen from a 
covering of moss. The clayey layers are separated by others of sand, 
and an occasional one of pebbles. 

1 



b. The alluvium is in nearly horizontal layers, just as it was origi¬ 
nally laid down. But these layers are quite irregular, often of small 
lateral extent, and whore composed of sand are very commonly made 
up of wave-like parts, from two to many yards long, as in the annexed 
figure—.which represents a part of the surface six feet in height, about 
half way from top to bottom in the Air-line railroad cut. 

c. A marked variation from horizontally occurs at the northern or 
Quinnipiac end of the cut, where the layers, as shown very distinctly 
in the firmer beds of clayey Sand (fig. 2), dip downward four feet in a 
length of 80 feet, or from 7£ to 3-J- feet above the railroad. This dip 
is toward the Quinnipiac river, or toward the old harbor, and may 
have some relation to the original bottom of the basin. 
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d. The sand of the sandy layers is obliquely laminated (not an 
uncommon fact in such deposits), as shown in the above figure. This 
division into thin oblique layers is not apparent when a cut is first 
made through it with the spade, but appears often on a suriace of nat¬ 
ural fiaetnre, and very distinctly after exposure for a while to the 
winds. It shows that the sands were deposited in these delicate 
oblique layers while they were being accummulated in tlio long or 
horizontal beds which consist of these. 

e. Throughout the upper part of the section, (above the line N S 
fig. 1), the inclination in the oblique lamination is mostly to the north¬ 
ward: while in the lower part (below NTS) it is as generally to the 
southward. Layers containing both slopes may be observed in each, 
but the above are the prevalent courses. The formation is thus made 
up of an vpper and lower division; and in many parts the two are 
separated by a thin band of large and small pebbles* Near the junc¬ 
tion of the Air-line and Hartford tracks, the dividing plain is but two 
feet above the level of the railroad; to the eastward it retains nearly 
the same level (about 22 feet above meantide), but it is higher above 
the track, there being here a descending grade in the road. Below, 
this bridge, or toward Mill river, the upper division is the only one 
insight; the level of the dividing plain passes beneath the surface 
of the railroad excavation, and for this reason cannot be traced. For 
the first two hundred yards on the way toward Mill river, the slope 
of the oblique lamination rises quite uniformly to the southward as 
in the upper division above the bridge; through the next one hundred 
yards, this is still the prevalent direction; but farther toward the 
Mill river end of the cut both slopes occur, and that of the lower 
division finally becomes the most common. 

f In the upper part, the sands, through the cut for the Air-line 
road, have the ordinary dirt-brown color; in the lower part they are 
brownish-red Thus there is a marked distinction between the two 
divisions in color, as well as in lamination. This color is of course 
not observable in the pebbly layers. It is owing mostly to the fact 
that the grains of quartz are tinged outside by red oxyd of iron, like 
those of the red sandstone. # 

The following conclusions flow from the facts here noted. 

(1.) It has already been observed that Mill river valley, especially 
its west side, was the course of a powerful tidal current which set in 
and out over what is the head of the present harbor, whose ebb was 
increased by the flow of the river* From the diminution in the amount 
of pebbles to the eastward of the river (§m), it appears that the tMat 
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flow, as it spread in that direction around what was Snake Rook head¬ 
land, rapidly lost its force; and finally, when fairly in the Quinnipiac 
basin, as the beds of fine clayey sand show, there were intervals of 
comparative quiet or of only gentle movements. The fact of these gen¬ 
tle movements is proved not merely by the fineness of these beds, 
but also by a very delicate contorted lamination in them, which in 
some places looks as if due to the smallest of eddyings in the water at 
the time of deposition; and also by successions of obliquely-laminated 
layers of sand only one or two inches thick, constituting here and there 
an overlying bed. Where layers of stones, or thick obliquely-lamin¬ 
ated sand-beds, exist between these clayey beds, they indicate that a 
time of rougher movements intervened. 

(2.) Since the slope in the oblique lamination throughout the lower 
division of the alluvium dips to the southward, or rises to the north¬ 
ward (§ e), the deposition of these beds took place under the action of 
a tidal current flowing northward, that is, into the old Quinnipiac har¬ 
bor ; and the reverse direction of the lamination in the upper di\ ision 
implies a current during its formation to the southward, away from 
the old harbor, or toward the present bay . 

Such a change of current (A) would have attended the flow and 
ebh of each tide. But this cause of the transition in the beds would 
make the whole deposition a twelve-hour operation; which, even with 
a melting glacier above to supply material, would have been incredi¬ 
bly quick work. It might (B) have proceeded from a change in the 
place of discharge of the Quinnipiac waters, such as would have 
added the river current to the ebbing tide. But there is no evidence 
in favor of this in the existence of an old channel, and much against 
it, in the character of the layers along the present channel north of 
Fair Haven. It might (0) have resulted from the setting in of an ex¬ 
traordinary river 'flood, giving great force and volume to the out¬ 
flowing tide, and not only along the proper channel of the stream, but 
far and wide over the low lands adjoining. Through such means the 
action of the incoming tide would have been as much weakened as 
that of the ebb enhanced ; and, as a consequence, the oblique lam* 
ination of the sands would have been produced by the outflowing 
flood The special influence of the Quinnipiac flood would have dimin¬ 
ished westward, where finally it would have encountered a similar, 
though smaller, Mill river flood; and lienee it is natural that the 
alluvium should here lose its Quinnipiac characteristic and take that 
of the other stream, as stated in the closing part of (§ e). It might 
(D), if a flood were in progress, have been due to the fact that the 
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depositions had reached such a level as to Impede the inflowing tide, 
and thereby give the ascendancy to the river current; this being 
favored by the height of the land at the time. 

Of the causes suggested above for the difference between 
the lower and upper divisions in the sections, C and I) are the only 
ones that can bo entertained; and such a flood would have been 
sooner or later a natural consequence of the melting of the glacier in 
progress. It would have been a flood enormous in extent and vast in 
effects; it may have been not merely an ovoxfiow of a few months, 
but of a period of years, 

(3.) The subdivisions of the layers into subordinate wavo-liko parts 
may have resulted from the plunge of the waves that accompanied 
the tidal or current movements of the waters. Each of these subordi¬ 
nate parts is not the whole that was formed by the plunge and flow 
of a wave, but this minus what it lost by the succeeding plunge or 
plunges—as a little study of flgure 1 will make apparent. In those 
wave-like parts of a bed, the oblique layers usually diverge as they 
rise upward, as shown in flgure 1. The wave struck at the end from 
which the lines diverge, and as it pushed forward with slackening force, 
it dropped more and more of the the sands taken up, and so the little 
layers formed by it were made gradually thicker. So much material 
deposited with one fling of a wave would seem to indicate, rapid work 
in the deposition of the beds. 

The reasons for regarding these and other like beds as depositions 
directly from the glacier are the following. (1.) Stratified deposits 
were thus made by the glacier and the waters beneath somewhere 
about the New Haven region; and no others exist that can be such. 
(2.) Those beds, consisting largely of interstratiflod sand and gravel, 
and in part of layers of cobble stones, have characters according pre¬ 
cisely with the supposed mode of origin. It will be noticed that the 
layers of cobble stones have not required for their formation, on this 
view, streams of tremendous magnitude and violence, beyond all 
physical probability, in order to transport the stones from their place 
of origin, 50 or 100 miles or more to the north; the work of transpor¬ 
tation was done quietly by the glacier, and they were simply dropped 
to their places; much more moderate streams served to sift out tho 
finer material so as to leave the larger stones alone. (3.) These sand 
and gravel beds could not have been formed like ordinary sand-banks 
on a sea-shore or in a bay. For the waves and currents, which are 
the means of piling up such banks, could not have introduced the lay* 
era of gravel or cobble stones except they had been famished by 
some other agency; and the amount of sand that the waves move in 
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a stroke is but little, and this is spread widely. (4.) Again, they 
could not have been formed as sea-beach deposits. They have not 
the structure of such deposits. Moreover, if the beds of the New 
Haven plain had been produced by the gradual growth of a beach 
seaward, the harbor would have also existed somewhere, in narrow 
areas at least, among the encroaching beaches, and remains of the co- 
temporaneous mud-flats of the harbor should occur to mark its posi¬ 
tion. But no such clay or mud deposits have in fact any where been 
found, except in the Quinnipiac valley (upon which we remark be¬ 
yond); none along the courses of Mill and West rivers, where we 
should naturally look for clayey interpolations among the sands, if 
not thick beds. The work of filling up the bay was evidently too 
rapidly done for the accumulation of mud or clay from the contribu¬ 
tions of rivers. 

3. Filling of depressions with the drift —The depositions from 
the glacier filled up the greater part of the New Haven bay nearly or 
quite to the sea limit, as is shown by the even surface of the plain, 
the whole having been leveled off by the waters. The rivers, where 
not too deep to be filled, had currents to sweep out the sand and keep 
them clear. 

The Beaver Pond depression, the great central basin of the bay, 
was one of the unfilled channels; and unfilled, in all probability, be¬ 
cause of its depth. The drift was dropped over it as over the rest of 
the bay; but its depth saved it from obliteration; it still remained 
the open central basin of the bay. Its original communication with 
the wider outer portion of the bay was probably, as has been shown 
(p. 53), through the West Creek channel, whose extent, north-and- 
south course, and approximate conformity in direction and line 
with the Beaver Pond basin, accord with this view. During the melt¬ 
ing of the glacier there would have been an abundant flow of waters 
from the northward through it; and these currents, together with the 
inward setting of the tidal flow, would have made the steep tcrracc- 
slopes that form its boundary, and those also of West Creek valley, 
which resemble in all respects the terrace-slopes along the rivers. 

But while not filled by the depositing drift, the Beaver Pond de¬ 
pression appears to have lost much in breadth; for in the surface of 
the adjoining plain, especially along Crescent street, there are several 
largo isolated basin-like depressions—deep holes, as they are often 
called, although sometimes 100 yards or more across—which must 
have been cut off by the depositions made by the glacier. The east 
and west Goffo street ponds occupy such exscinded depressions. The 
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valley of West Creek appears to have been dissevered from the Hea¬ 
ver Fond basin by the same means; having no river (p. 52) to per¬ 
form the office of sweeper, it would have been unable to resist the 
encroaching sands. 

But while the Beaver Fond depression was thus closed in the direc¬ 
tion of West Creek, a tidal communication appears to have been kept 
open between it and the deep parts of the bay, through the wide val¬ 
ley-like depressions near Webster and Munson streets, and thence 
through Mast Creek. The gently sloping sides oi* the East Creek 
valley along the course of Chapel and Elm sttoots below Temple, as 
well as near Webster and Munson streets, and other facts already 
mentioned (p. 54) correspond with the view, as just stated, that this 
channel was originally a depression in the sandy bottom made by the 
sweep of the tides. Accepting these views, the channels of East and 
West Creeks, which diverge at the bay, make together the circuit of 
the original New Haven square, and converge toward the south¬ 
ern extremity of the Beaver Pond depression, were both, though at 
different times, outlets of this great central basin. 

The valley of Pine-Marsh Creek was another of the deeper glacier ex¬ 
cavations, as already explained; and one too deep to be filled with the 
droppings of the glacier. This is proved by the remarkable breadth 
of the valley, and the fact that it is bordered by a steep terraefc-slope, 
although no large stream but that made by the melting of the glacier 
ever flowed through it. There are deep holes or basins in the plain along 
its borders which may bo explained in the same way as those adjoin¬ 
ing the Beaver Pond depression; that is, they are spots that were un¬ 
filled by the sand and gravel of the glacier, because of their depth. 

The Qainnipiae valley was far the largest and deepest of the deep 
basins of the New Haven bay; for while in one part a mile in width, 
the terraces on its eastern and western sides are very narrow. More¬ 
over they are mostly below the usual height; and in some places so 
poorly defined as to be apparently altogether wanting. But to the 
south, between the basin and the bay, there is a great development of 
the drift or terrace formation, indicating that over this wido area the 
material was dropped by the glacier in shallow water. lied sand¬ 
stone, the basement rook, outcrops from beneath the sands of the for¬ 
mation south of East Rock and in Fair Haven, opposite borders of 
the plain. The fact that the tidal flow in the bay during tho Cham¬ 
plain era was not over this area but either side of it (along Mill Riv¬ 
er and the Quinnipiac channel), is other proof that the region wwfr 
originally shallow; for the course of the tidal wave is along the deep¬ 
er parts of a hay. 
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In contrast with the basin, the Quinnipiac yalley near the village of 
North Haven and north of it has its lower flats exceedingly narrow 
and the upper plain of great extent; and here, concordantly, the red 
sandstone is hut a little way beneath the surface, for it outcrops along 
the river, and, as I am informed by Mr. D. II. Pierpont, is the bottom 
of all wells in the village. But the poor condition of the terraces in 
the Quinnipiac basin cannot be attributed solely to its extent and 
depth; it must be owing partly to the currents that swept through 
the basin in the era of the molting glacier; for the upper plain or ter¬ 
race, evidently for the same cause, has in general been left remarka¬ 
bly low, often not half its normal height, about North Haven and to 
the north. It is to be noted also that the drift formation or plain 
south of the basin may owe something of its extent and height to the 
diminished velocity which the waters would have had after passing 
East Hock, as they there escaped the bounds of the Quinnipiac val¬ 
ley, and were free to spread widely to the westward. 

4. Origin of the material of the drift .—The sand, gravel and 
stones of the drift-deposit of the plain came largely from, the Red 
sandstone formation; (l) the pulverized sandstone affording sand; 
(2) the associated conglomerate yielding pebbles and stones; (3) the 
wear of fragments from the harder varieties of sandstone and con¬ 
glomerate making other stones or pebbles. There are some pebbles 
of trap, but they are very few in comparison with what the prece¬ 
ding source supplied. The rest came from the region of crystalline 
rocks to the northwest and northeast. 

The great trap boulders may have been derived from any of the 
trap mountains to the north. Those of the western border of the New 
Haven region, which are often tabular in form and sometimes thick- 
laminated in structure, were probably carried off from the heights be¬ 
tween the western of the Hanging Hills of Meriden and Mt. Tom, 
though possibly in part from the West Rock ridge more to the south. 
The great fallen masses in some of the valleys of the Meriden moun¬ 
tains resemble many of these boulders in form, in fine-grained text¬ 
ure, and in laminated or jointed structure. The masses of the Judges’ 
Cave arc probably from these more northern trap ridgos which, as 
already mentioned, are the highest of the valley. This view of their 
origin accords with the fact that the gneiss boulders so common along 
with them are probably from the adjoining region of the town of 
Granby, or from Massachusetts, farther north, as stated by Percival 
after a comparison of the rooks* The quartz and quartzite boulders 
may be from the adjoining region in Massachusetts. But they are 
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widely spread over the Now Haven region, and they may havo come 
from Vermont or New Hampshire, where such rocks occur.* 

5. Rapidity of deposition .—The wasting of the glacier, beginning 
as the warm Champlain era opened, (p. 00) would at first havo boon 
slow, and mainly above. But after a while, the glacier would 
have been reduced to a comparatively thin sheet of ice, and then, 
through the heat conveyed into it in all directions by means of waters 
from above, and that received through flowing waters and air below, 
the rotting of the mass would have become general, and the unload¬ 
ing of tbe glacier would have gone rapidly forward. The period of 
years occupied by the deposition of the sand and boulders may there¬ 
fore have been short. It may be queried, considering how much ap¬ 
pears to have been done by a single wave, whether one year, or even 
less, would not have sufficed for the upper division, or the upper 
twenty feet, in the part of the formation represented in figure 1, on 
page 73. 

With so quick a way of dumping the load of the great glacier it is 
nothing incredible that the channel of West Creek should havo boon 
cut off from its northern continuation, the Beaver Pond basin; nor 
is it impossible that, by like means, Mill River should have had its 
course through the same basin and channel intercepted by half a mile 
of sand and gravel, and have been forced to open a new way for it¬ 
self by Whitneyville, although deemed improbable for the reasons 
stated on page 55. Even the floods of Niagara were thus stopped 
short; the old gorge, as long since made known, was filled to the 
brim for miles by the drift, and the river was turned off to work out 
another passage through the rocks.f The accumulations of a M ter* 

* Besides the boulders described on page 68, thero arc the following in moro remote 
localities. One, of trap, 6 miles in an air-line north of the city, 1J in. west of ivos* 
Station, fifty rods west of W. Fenu’s, south and east of a bend in (he road, is 88 foot 
in girt and 17 feet high, and must weigh over 600 tons. Less than half a mile south 
of this spot, near, and east the “West Woods” road, a little south of It. Wamoris 
house, there are four great trap boulders, nearly in a nortli-and-south lino, tho largest 
50 feet in circuit Half a mile north of the Mt. Carmel gap, a short distance wost of 
the railroad track, (and in full sight from the cars when passing), there is a bouldor of trap, 
somewhat house-like in shape, which is 25 feot long by 14 wide and 36 high, with a 
girt of 68 feet; and along side lies a slice from its broad face, averaging 4 feet in 
thickness, which when a part of the mass, would have made its diameters 25,18 and 16 
feet, and its original weight at least 460 tons. It shows traces of vortical lamination, 
like a trap dike, and was probably taken off from some trap-mountain before it had MV 
en from its place. 

+ Dr. Newberry in his memoir on Surface Geology, already referred to (p* 40), men¬ 
tions the Ohio river as another that was diverted by the filling up of the old 
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urinal moraine ” in the ordinary slow way would never have stopped 
the course of a Niagara. But before a sudden down-throw of sand 
and gravel from a freighted glacier, no stream is too large or rapid 
to hold its place. 

Although the accumulation of freight by the old glacier must have 
required a very long period, even that of the whole Glacial era, the 
deposition of a large part of the older “ alluvium,” if the above view 
is right, was a rapid work—much more rapid than has hitherto been 
suspected. Any attempt to measure the interval of time between the 
depositing of the top and bottom layers by comparing the thickness 
of the formation at New Haven with the accumulations now going for¬ 
ward along the shores would lead only to great error. This conclu¬ 
sion holds not merely with reference to all similar formations made by 
direct deposition from the glacier, but also to others accumulated by 
the action of moving or running waters immediately afterward, inas- 


in the Champlain era, and states that its present course along the falls or rapids near 
Louisville was thus determined. Other cases also are referred to. 

It is possible that in Mill River we find an example of such a change of course, as I 
have stated above. But the fads with regard to the Mill River gravel-course (p. *71) 
are another argument against it It wall be understood that this gravel is not that of 
the bed of the stream, but the material of the terrace or drift formation standing high 
along the border of the river; and that it is similar in character above and below the 
Whitnoyvillo dam. It soenis to bo good evidence that the river occupied its present 
channel throughout the period of the deposition of the drift. 

A change of course in the Quinnipiac tlirough the cause alluded to is quite probable. 
The river at the bridgo flows m a sandstone trough, the rock rising above tho river 
10 feet on tho western side and ovei 20 on the eastern. Along the road running 
thenoo eastward to the depot (50 to 60 rods distant) which rises from 15 to 25 feet in 
lovol, there is no sandstone, and instead a deep bed of the sand of the stratified drift 
Tho wells at three of tho houses wosb of the depot go down 2 to 4 feot below high- 
water mark in tho river, without reaching the “ red rook ” Moreover tho low flats of 
tho rivor north of tho bridgo spread eastward and sweep around to within 40 yards of 
the depot; and in oonsoqnonoo, a brick house recently built opposite tho depot (across 
tho street), while it stands in front on tho firm sands, rests its northern or back walls 
on piles which wore driven down in tho meadows 20 feot without finding for all of 
them a firm footing. That tho river’s bod was onco hero is the supposition of those on 
the spot who know tho facts. Bub wo may suspect further, that iho river from tilts 
point flowed southward to join tho present channel half a mile bolow, the low level of 
the bottom of sandstone over this region determining it; and that tho sands and gravel 
derived directly from the glacier or indirectly through the river floods, during the sub* 
mergence (46 to 60 foot in amount, as shown beyond) of the Champlain era, Ailed up 
the earlier oliannel, so that the stream, when the land was afterward elevated, was 
forced to open a new channel, in doing whioh it took a course over the rocks because 
compelled to it by the existing slope of the surface. 

Tium OONiTOOTIOUT Aoa jo. Von. XL 6 J1$68. 
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much as the hills and valleys were everywhere left l>y the glacier 
loaded with sand and gravel ready and convenient for transportation. 

The evidences of rapid deposition are so many and 11 obvious that 
they appear to set aside any theory of the glacial cold which demands 
a slow decline of the era. 

2 Later events and results of the Champlain era. 

1. Continuation of the Drift formation —It has been stated that, 
during the progress of the depositions by the molting glacier in the 
hay, the lighter or finer portions would have been largely sifted out 
by the moving waters; and while part of the sands would have been 
eddied off to one side, a much larger pant would have gone with the 
current and the ebbing tide down the bay to be distributed by the 
tides chiefly at their influx along its borders. 

Over the whole of the wide western portion of the New Haven 
plain, and especially the southwestern, the terrace formation consists 
of sands. To the north, toward Westville, at the entrance to West 
River valley, there are pebbly layers; but, on passing southward, 
these rapidly lose most of their pebbly character, and increase in fine¬ 
ness ; and between Congress Avenue and Oyster Point, the beds are 
almost solely sand. The detritus which is now home by the rivers to 
the hay is distributed largely along its western side, and there, 
consequently, are the great sand fiats; and this is so because the di¬ 
rection of the tidal current in the Sound on its influx is to the west 
and as it enters the bay to the northwest; and the depositions of de¬ 
tritus take place mainly during the inflowing tide. The same would 
hare been the action of the currents and tides in the Champlain era; 
and hence this western part of the New Haven region would have 
been, from the beginning of the depositions, an area of accumulating 
mu if beds. 

The part of these sand beds that were made during the progress of 
the melting, should be marked off, if they could be distinguished, as 
belonging to the first section of the Champlain era, and only the sub¬ 
sequent additions, as “later results;” but the progress of the beds 
through the two intervals was continuous, and it is probably impossb 
He to ascertain the limit between them. The hills and valleys, after 
the melting was completed, would in many places have been left thick¬ 
ly covered with Sand and gravel ready for transportation by evory lit¬ 
tle rill the rains might make, and the rivers would for a considerable 
time have continued to transport an unwonted amount of sand* The 
depositions along the borders of the bay for a while would, therefore, 
hays gone forward with a rapidity almost equalling that of the melt- 
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• „ W.nd itself- and the decrease of rate wild have been quite 
SLS On the’ west side of the bay near Halleck’s place (where the 
Slentrailroad grounds abut against it), a section of the ten-ace for- 

and throuehout it, the beds have precisely the structure exhibited 

2ulS and differ only in the paucity of pebbles; they evince the 

Sne free supply of material and rapid deposition under the action of 
MoU™,.l.dop. of the obliqo. 

2 the lower part of fig. 1). - to**** 

was accomplished mainly during the inflowing tides. 

The result of all this transportation and deposition was an exte 
sion southward of the sand beds, as well as an increase m them height; 
and the terrace formation was thus completed to its outer limi. 
plain stretching south to Oyster Point and over West ILiven gives us 
some idea of its extension in that direction; but no n ^ 

"Lt, since the sea may have washed away much from its 

Wflprs as well as from its upper surface. 

Over the region toward Oyster Point, the beds are eandythrough- 
out, and free from any upper layer of fine river or W detntus^such 
as is deposited about existing mud-flats and sand-bank . ^ 

Vine Point, between the mouths of Mill River and the Qummpiac 
Iprcis the same absence of any thing like a layer of harbor mud 
over the sandy beds of the drift formation. The proof appears hence 
to be quite positive that time sandy beds did not he for a longpeno 
beneath the water, after the material was deposited. _ 

2 Sand-formations on the borders of the Qummpiac valley. Tbe 
Oninnipiao valley was the site of the inner harbor of the bay, during 
Sc Champlain era-and a harbor of great extent and 
stated. While the sand-formation was in progress down the bay, 
changes should have been going forward withm itsi area. n 11 i s raj 
ders we naturally look for sand beds distinguishable from those that 
iZ m2 during the hurrying time of the melting by unconfonn^ 
Wlitv and also by freedom from layers of coarse pebbles and cobble 
trtonS One locality of such sand beds of considerable extent occurs 
on W h'at was the southwestern border of the old harbor, ati themori - 
ZtoL end of the cut made through the terrace formation for the Am- 
line*railroad, south of the East Rook range. The charnoter of the 

Xtiog of b«k of srafi, some gate come petMy, «>fi M °’' laotatag 
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three layers (M) which are of clayey hand- A B is the plane of .sepa¬ 
ration between this part and the layers of whitish sand. The latter 



differ not only in their white color, but also in the absence of all peb¬ 
bles, and in the much greater fineness of the sands. Through the 
washing of the waters against the shores, they were not only ground 
up, but they also lost almost entirely the oxyd of iron that tinges the 
quartz grains of the proper terrace formation. At the foot of the 
slope A B there is a collection of pebbles or stones, and for a short 
distance east of B, reddish sands; the pebbles and sand evidently fell 
down the bank from the layers above, when it existed as an exposed 
slope before the beds of whitish sand were deposited. These sands, 
moreover, were laid down in even layers, free from the oblique lami¬ 
nation that occurs in the terrace formation. 

3. Mudformations in the Qulnnipiao harbor. —Besides these shore 
formations, the old harbor had its mud beds. They are the clay beds 
situated along the borders of the present river flats or meadows under 
3 or 4 feet or less of sand: in these later times they have become the 
sites of numerous brick-yards. The clay beds vary in depth from 0 
or 8 feet to over 25, the bottom in some places not having been readi¬ 
ed at the latter level. Where penetrated they are found to rest on 
sand. The clay is very thinly and evenly laminated- The beds have 
been opened at several points near the outer borders of the meadows, 
on both their eastern and western sides, through a length on each of 
about three miles. The width of the border of clay is reported 
to be from 100 yards to a third of a mile. The two ranges 
converge toward North Haven, where the harbor had its head, 
and where, moreover, the terrace formation becomes wider and crowds 
upon the river. The clay continues north, between layers of sand, 
under the lower part of the village of North Haven. I learn from 
Mr. D. H. Pierpont, that in digging a well in the village of North 
Haven, after passing through 7$ feet of sand, a bod of clay 4 feet 
thick was met with, the bottom of which was Bi feet above the level 
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of the Quinnipiac river. This 8-J- feel was made up of fine quicksand. 
The clay was a sandy clay, or what the brick-makers call “ weak clay.” 
This well is about 80 rods east of the depot. At two others, between 
the depot and the river, clay was found, and in one, there was at top 
4 feet of sand * then 5 feet of u weak clayand below quick-sand, 3 
feet of it above the level of high-water in the river. 

The clay beds, according to Mr. I. L. Stiles, do not extend beneath 
the deep muck of the great meadows; on reaching the muck, instead 
of keeping at the same level, it dips downward with a rather large 
angle beneath the muck. "What lies beneath the muck, whether clay 
or sand, has not been ascertained. In making the track for the Air¬ 
line railroad, which runs for nearly a mile and a half obliquely (north¬ 
eastwardly) across the flats, piles were driven to various depths, down 
to forty feet; solid bottom was reached, but the nature of its material 
is unknown. 

Over the region north of North Haven village, the upper plain or 
terrace is very wide and the lower relatively narrow, the reverse of 
what is true to the south. Moreover, the country is remarkably sandy, 
large fields of loose moving sands making part of the surface. These 
sands are the present top of the upper plain or terrace. When this 
region, in the Champlain era, lay at the head of the great Quinnipiac 
harbor near high tide level, it was in a condition to be washed over by 
the running waters, and it is probable that the grinding and sifting 
then went on that robbed the sands of their feldspathic and other 
softer grains; and that what the sands lost the harbor received as a 
contribution to the mud of the harbor, now the clay beds. 

The description of these beds of clay is here inserted tinder the 
head of the “Later events of the Champlain era.” But it is not at 
present possible to decide whether part, or even all, of the deposition 
may not belong to the early part of the era. We need to know some¬ 
thing more definitely with regard to tlic relative positions of these hods 
and the others of the drift-formation before a positive conclusion can 
be arrived at. The layers of sandy clay in the section at the cut for 
the Air-line railroad, represented in fig. 2 (p. 83), although 20 feet 
above the level of the meadows, may have some relation to the (‘lay 
beds farther north. The fact that they have a dip toward the Quin¬ 
nipiac basin is a significant one, as intimated on page 72. 

What depositions were going forward at this time in the Beaver 
Pond basin, the central basin of the New Haven harbor, cannot be 
ascertained without an artesian boring. Such a boring would de¬ 
velop several facts of interest; for the depth to the sandstone hot- 
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tom would give the depth of the original excavation; tint of the 
beds of sand over it, the thickness of the drift derived from the gla¬ 
cier; that of any clay bed, or infusorial bed, or shell deposit-., and of 
the peat, other important points in its history. The depth of the 
basin was small compared with that of the Quiitnipiac harbor, as is 
evident from the present level of its meadows. 

4. Denudation .—In this era of submergence, the sea breaking 
against the foot of East Rock and the other dills of the hay, must 
have worn away the sandstone along the base, and thub carried for¬ 
ward the degradation of the trap dikes and sandstone hills which had 
been begun by the glaciers. The waves acted upon the region in front 
of Pine Rock both from the direction of the Beaver Pond basin, and 
that of the broad West River channel. The part of the Beaver Hills 
occupying this position being thus attacked on both sides would have 
been soon bwept away and a tree passage made across for the 
waters. This spot is now occupied by a portion of the New Haven 
plain, directly proving that waters communicated across from the 
Beaver Pond basin to the West River channel, or the reverse, as just 
stated; and the degraded condition of the front of Pine Rock is 
further proof of the action of the sea here supposed. The sweep of 
the tides across this region, would have some where made a tidal chan¬ 
nel; and this channel, as the high terraces cither side show, was that 
which after a while became, and now ib, the outlet to the Beaver Pond, 
along the north side of the Beaver Hills (see map). In like manner, 
a depression was made in front of the larger part of Mill Rock, by 
encroachments upon SachomV ridge. The disjunction was not so com¬ 
plete as in the case of the Beaver Ilills, because the central basin of 
the bay, the Beaver Pond, gave no aid through its currents ami wa\ os, 
since it was remote from Haehein’s ridge, while close along side of the 
Beaver Hills. As already observed, the streamlets descending the 
front of the Rocks after i*ains would have aided in the process of denu¬ 
dation, and with much greater effect after the elevation of tin* land 
which closed the Champlain era. 

f 

3. Life of tlxo Champlain Era. 

More than a score of years since, according to Mr. T. Lorensso Stiles, 
the antlers of a buck were dug up at a depth of 10 or 15 feet at the 
Stiles clay-bed near North Ilaven village. Mr. Stiles informs us that 
they were those of the common species of deer. The specimen was 
deposited in the New Ilaven Museum, an institution which years 
since came to its end, and it has been lost sight of, so that the fact 
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with regard to its species cannot he verified. It is also stated by Mr. 
Stiles that impressions of leaves have been found in the clay. The 
muck at a depth of 6 to 12 feet has been found to contain at places 
groat logs and stumps, nuts and leaves, accredited popularly (and 
probably rightly) to trees of existing species. But these are subse¬ 
quent in age; for the muck beds of the interior of the basin could 
not have been begun until the salt-water harbor had been mostly ob¬ 
literated by an elevation of the land. 

The above is all we have yet gathered from the deposits of the 
New Haven region with regard to the life of this era. It is certain 
that there is much more to be learned; for there is good evidence of 
the existence of the Mastodon formerly in this part of Connecticut. 
While digging for the Farmington Canal in Cheshire, IS miles north 
of New Haven, three or four teeth of a Mastodon were found, (Am. 
J. Sci., xiv, 187, 1828) ; and long before, remains of the same animal 
were obtained near Sharon. Also later, a vertebra of a Mastodon was 
brought to light in digging a canal for a manufactory in Berlin, the 
bone occurring in “a tufaceous lacustrine formation, containing 
bleached fresh-water shells of Plan orb is , lymncea , Cgclas , etc., sim¬ 
ilar to those of the waters In the vicinity.” (Am. J. Sci., xxvii, 105, 
1835). This Berlin Mastodon existed as late as the Champlain era; 
for if of earlier time the lacustrine deposit would have been buried 
beneath drift, either the stratified or unstratified. 

6. Teeeace oft Recent EE a. 

The work of the waves, tides and rivers went forward until the 
great drift formation of the bay and river valleys was completed. 
An elevation of the land then commenced which affected cotempora- 
neously all New England, and, it is believed, a large part of the con¬ 
tinent, and bordered the rivers and lakes with terraces. This eleva¬ 
tion marks the transition to the Terrace or Recent era. 

1. Amount of Elevation. 

In determining the amount of elevation of the land about the New 
Haven region, we have to take it for granted, not only that the plain 
was leveled off by the waters, but further, that a considerable part of 
its surface at the time nearly coincided with that of the water. The 
even character of the plain shows that this is not an improbable as¬ 
sumption. 

The following are the results of the observations upon its level thus 
far made. The heights along the river valleys, the Beaver Pond ha- 
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sin, the valley* of Pine Marbh Creek awl the borders of the bay fire 
from approximate measurement b, by means of ii band-hwel, by the 
author. The rest are from the large map of the oily, published in 
1858, from surveys and drawings by Mr. S. W. Henri. The distunees 
from Oyster Point given are dillereneeB of latitiule, or northings, in 
statute miles, and are derived from published maps, In reckoning 
the heights moan-tide level is taken as the base. The heights are not 
given of such parts of the terrace or plain as are obviously below the 
true or normal level (owing to river or tidal currents, or other causes), 
a fact generally made manifest by neighboring portions being at their 
full elevation. 

I. Height of the surface along a nearly norllwmd-south course 
through the middle portion of the New Haven plain, from Oyster 
Point, by the College Square, to the Heaver Pond Meadows, and 
thence, half a mile to the eastward along the valley of Pine-Marsh 
Creek, (or as it is sometimes called Pine-Swamp brook). 


Nqi tilings from Ojafcei Point. Height ot Terrace. 


Oyster Point 

0 miles 

2l£ feet 

In line with id., w. of West R. 

0 

« 

244 

tt 

N. of Oyster Point 

0*50 

u 

27 

u 

Halleck’s Place, S. side* 

0*75 

u 

30 

it 

“ “ N. side 

0*87 

it 

30 

it 

College st., front of S. College 

1*85 

u 

38 

it 

York street, corner of Broadway 

2*00 

u 

4H 

a 

Beaver Pond basin, S. end 

2-70 

u 

43 

u 

Id,, E. end of Munson street Creek 

2*80 

it 

43 

<» 

Id., W. end of Munson street 

2*80 

u 

* 44 

(« 

Id., outlet, W. side 

3*40 

a 

53J 

« 

Id., opposite outlet, on E. side 

3*40 

a 

534 

a 

Id., farther north, EL side 

3*05 

u 

55A 

it 

Id., farther north, at road crossing 

3*80 

U 

50 

it 

P. M. Creek valley, at southwest point 

3-80 

tt 

50 

it 

Id. at road crossing. N, W. of W. end Mill Rock 4*20 

tt 

02 

tt 

Id., further north 

4*30 

«« 

03 

tt 

Id., S. E. of Hamden Church 

4*55 

« 

m 

a 

Id., at mouth of Creek 

5-15 

« 

72 

u 


* The reader is advised to put a letter H on the map (p. 41) throo-sixtcenths of an 
inch north of the letter 0, west of the harbor, and the letters G- P on the poiut of laud 
between the mouths of Hill River and the Quinnipiac. 
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II. Up West River valley. 

Crossing of N. Y. railroad 

North, from 
Oyster Pt. 

0*20 

0-50 

Height of 
T. m teet. 

23 

27 

End of Washington street 

002 

29 

Crossing of Milford turnpike, W. side 

1*25 

36 

North of Id. 

1*40 

37* 

Above crossing of Oak st, W. side 

1*8*5 

38} 

Crossing of Derby turnpike, W. side 

2*25 

41 

“ « “ E. side 

2*35 

40 

Crossing at Westville, E, side 

3*15 

40-47 

Crossing at Westville, W. side 

3*15 

45-40 

Near Congregational Church, Westville 

3*45 

56-57 

HI. Up Mill River valley. 

Near Neck Bridge, east side, to highest point 

2*00 

42 

Suydam Grounds, Whitneyville, W. side 

3*30 

53 

Above dam, below 1st bridge, W. side 

3*90 

03 

Whitneyville Church 

4*40 

60 

N. of the Church 

4*55 

69 

Mouth of Pine-Marsh Creek 

5*15 

72 

Above mouth of Id. 

5*60 

76 

IY. Up the Quinnipiac valley. 

Foot of Thi$ st., Fair Haven, near mouth of river 

1*33 

34* 

Crossing of Swore-line R. R., W. side of river 

1*80 

40 

North of Id. 

1*90 

41 

Crossing of Air-line R. R., W. side of river 

2*50 

45 

At North Haven 

7*00 

46 


V, South of the latitude of Oyster Point. 

On the west coast of the bay, 0*33 m. south of Oyster Point, the terrace is 24 
feet high; 0*43 m., 21 to 23 icet; 1*30 m., at the Savin Rock beach, only 8 feet, 
but about 300 yards north, 14 feet 

In the following table the results in the preceding four tables are 
brought together for comparison. The Roman numerals I, II, III, IY, 
indicate the table from which the numbers below are taken. 
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tfoilli. Ixom 

i. 

IT 

ITl 

OjBtoi Point. 

Middle oi pl.nu. 

West Kl\er. 

Mill ttn ei. 

0* 

21)-24} 

21} 


0-20 


23 


0-50 

27 

27 


0*62 


29 


0*75 

30 



0*87 

30 



1*25 


36 


3*33 




1*40 


37} 


3*80 




185 

38 

38} 


1*90 




200 

41} 


42 

2*25 

41 


2*50 




2*70 

43 



2 80 

43 



2*88 

44 



3*15 


46-47 


3*30 



53 

3*40 

53} 

56-57 


3*45 




3*05 

55} 



3*80 

56 



3*90 



62 

4*20 

63 



4*30 

64 



4*40 



66 

4*55 

G6 


69 

5*35 

72 


72 


IV. 

Qulunipuc. 


34} 

40 

41 

45 


The Beaver Pond Meadows and the valley of Pine-Marsh Cr «# are natural 
levels, the former over a mile long, the latter three fourths of a mile, each con¬ 
taining a range of nearly still water along the bottom through this distance; and 
hence the height of the terraces on either side is ascertained with great facility. 
It has already been stated that in the latter this water level is determined by the 
Whitneyville dam, so that the height of the dam gives, after an allowance for the 
back-water rise, the height of the water abovo mean-tide level, even for that of 
the upper part of the valley west of Mill Rock. The edge of the dam over which 
the water falls is 34 feet 8 inches above the base of the dam, according to Mr. 
Eli Whitney; and the surface of tho water a few yards hack is 4 inches higher, 
making in all 35 feet for the whole height of the fall. The base of the dam is 
very near mean-tide level. The back water above the dam extends about 2£ 
miles, to within 300 feet of the dam at Augerville; the inciease in tho height of 
the surface along this distance has been estimated to be about 0 inches a mile; 
or 35 inches for*the whole distance, and 8} inches to tho month of Pmo-Mursh 
Creek. 

The elevation above mean-tide level of the water-surface in tho Beaver Pond 
Meadows near its outlet, is taken at 22 feet, in accordance with information re¬ 
ceived from Mr. Eli W. Blake as to the heights of tho dams between the Beaver 
Pond meadows and West River. A few hundred feet above the outlet of tho 
Beaver Pond basin, the meadows commence a rising grade northward, as is obvi- 
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ous in the rippled surface of the little streamlet which flows along it; the increase 
of height thereby at the crossing of the road to Pine Rock (3'80 from O. P., in 
Table T) is at least 3 feet; and beyond this to the north the slope of the meadows 
runs parallel closely with that of the terrace plain either side, the height of the 
plain, oven to its northern extremity, above the meadows being quite uniformly 
31 to 32 feet. 

Tlio observations show that the plain i*ises gradually to the north¬ 
ward. The average increase of elevation from Oyster Point to the 
mouth of Pine-Marsh Creek, a distance of five miles, is 10 feet per 
mile. From Oyster Point to York street, two miles, it is 8 \ feet; 
and to College street nearly feet; from College street to the west 
end of the Munson street crossing of the Beaver Pond meadows, one 
mile, it is only 0 feet; along the Beaver Pond basin, from its south¬ 
ern end to the road which crosses it a little south of the line of Pine 
Roek, a mile in distance, the rise is 13^ feet; along the valley of Pine- 
Marsh Creek, the average per mile is about 12 feet. The slope for a 
mile north of College street, that is, between P80 and 2*80 miles in 
latitude from Oyster Point, is more gradual than either to the north 
or south; and the same is true for a surface of like latitude near West 
river, on which the increase in elevation from Oak street (l *85) to 
Westville (3*15), 1*30 miles in distance, is only 8-J feet. 

The fact that the increase of elevation northward is by a gradual 
slope, and not through a succession of two or more abrupt terraces, is 
manifest along Dixwell Avenue (the road to Hamden Plains). The 
Avenue lies to the east of the Beaver Pond Meadows, and to the west 
of Pine-Marsh Creek, and extends northward in a nearly straight line, 
beyond the mouth of Pine-Marsh Creek; and hence any terrace 
would be apparent along its course, or in the fields either side, if such 
existed. 

The observations prove the fact of an elevation of the land along 
this part of Connecticut after the Champlain era, the era in which the 
drift formation was made. They also appear to prove that this eleva¬ 
tion was greatest, by a nearly regular rate, to the north. But before 
arriving at any conclusions as to the amount of elevation, or its rate 
of increase northward, it is necessary to consider: 

First, Whether part of the slope above pointed out did not exist 
in the surface before the elevation began. 

Secondly, Whether part of the slope was not formed by the retreat* 
ing waters during the progress of the elevation. 

Thirdly, Whether part is not a result of a sinking of the more 
southern portion of the plain since the elevation. 
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(l.) Slope antedating tub elevation. —There can "bo no doubt 
that part of the elope antedates the ole\ation. This may he true of 
each end of the slope, that is (A) the southern part adjoining the bay, 
and (JJ) the northern part. 

A. The Southern Part —A slope in the southern part may have 
arisen (a) from the tidal currents with or without the waves, aided by 
the river floods; (b) from the waves alone; or (c) from increasing 
depth in the hay outward, and decreasing supply of sand. 

(a.) From tidal currents. —Oyster Point projects toward the 
Sound between West Itiver and the hay, and in this exposed condi¬ 
tion would in all probability have been swept by the tides in such a 
manner that it would have failed to be built up to the water's surface 
or to mean tide level. The < astern part of this Point for the last half 
mile is actually half lower than the western or that bordering West riv¬ 
er, owing undoubtedly to the action of the cause here mont ionod; and 
the western suffered also; for, on the other side of West River the ter¬ 
race is 24 to 24-J- feet high . Grape Vine Point, a mile and a quarter 
farther north in the hay, is another example of this effect, as observed 
on page 12, where the facts as to its little height over its middle, and 
the western or Mill Eiver side, and the full height of the terrace on 
the Quinnipiac side, are stated. Had the Point been a little narrower, 
it might have been low all the way across, so that it would have re¬ 
mained doubtful whether this low level was due to tidal currents or not. 
But the heights on the Quinnipiac side are as great as those of the 
middle of the New Haven plain in the same east-and-west lines, so that 
they have nearly the normal elevation. They show, therefore, that the 
lower part of the Point is over 20 feet below the normal level, owing 
to the action of the great central tidal flow up the bay. Again, at 
the corner of State and Chapel streets, along side of the channel of 
the old East Creek, the present height is 15 feet, or about 22 feet be¬ 
low the full height for the latitude; and this influence of the sweep of 
the tides is felt all the way nearly to an cast-and-wcst line through 
the corner of College and Chapel streets. 

It is quite certain, in view of these facts, that Oyster Point was 
in no part built up to the water level. How much to allow for the defi¬ 
ciency, we have not facts to determine. An allowance of 10 feet 
could not be too great; and this would give 31 or 32 feet as the 
height which the Point would have had, if no such cause had ope¬ 
rated. 

If the surface of the plain at Oyster Point, coiresponding to the 
original water level, is to be reckoned at 30 feet above the present 
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mean tide, then the slope normal for the whole of the plain to the 
southern part of the Beaver Pond meadows, a distance of miles, 
would not have been over six feet a mile. 

b. From the waves alone .—The hay flats are a direct continuation 
of the flood-grounds or lower flats of the rivers entering the hay; and 
yet the former are leveled off at onc-tliird tide, or lower, while the 
river flats and those of any sheltered coves may he very near high- 
tide level. The flats in the hay, like those outside, are washed by 
the waves and hence their lower level. If the surface is at one-third 
tide, as is the case with the flats off West Haven Point, there is then 
a difference of about 4 feet between their level and that of the flats 
or meadows along Mill river and the other rivers of the region. Con¬ 
sequently, in a rise of the land the surface of the river flats would be 
3 or 4 feet higher than that of the unprotected bay flats . 

When, however, the river flats are wet meadows, made of deep 
muck and oozy mud, they will dry and sink, and may thus lose all 
their excess of height, unless the flats are of so soft a mud as to set¬ 
tle equally. In the latter part of last century the tides were mainly 
shut out from the upper part of West River by a dam along the line of 
the bridge of the Milford Turnpike (see map) and, as a consequence, 
the meadow north of the dam is ] \ feet lower than that to the south. 
Those who know the history of the changes there attribute the dif¬ 
ference of level to a fall in the surface from loss of water beneath; 
and this was doubtless the true cause. But, in the case of the river 
flats of the Champlain era, there is no evidence that they were topped 
by muck meadows; for in all the sections exposed to view they 
carry their sandy layers quite to the top. We may therefore reason¬ 
ably assume that 3 to 4 feet of the excess in the height of the part of 
the plain leveled by the river floods above that of those along the bay, 
are to be attributed to the cause here explained. 

c. Klope as a combined result of (a) the increasing depth of the 
waters southward over the shallow border of the bay region, and (b) a 
decrease southward in the supply of sand— the deposits as they extend 
southward consequently rising to a less and less height beneath the 
water’s surface. The waters dropping their sands as they flow on 
through the bay would necessarily have had less for deposition about 
its outer portion. Part of the diminishing elevation of the plain in 
West Haven toward the Sound (p. 89), and perhaps something of that 
of Oyster Point, may have this explanation; and the latter may have 
been the principal one of the two causes here included. 
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I>. The Northern part .—Somewhere across the New Haven region 
there was the limit of proper tidal action, or of the salt water liood- 
grouncls, an irregular line bending north along the river valleys. 
[The northward bend for the rivers is much less than what the rise of 
the tides iu the streams would seem to indicate; since this rise is 
largely due to the fresh waters being dammed up by flic incoming 
tide; and in case of river Hoods, the fresh waters, and also something 
of the river slopes, may force their way to the bay, and even into it, 
in spite of the tides.] Whatever the position of this line, the plain 
to the north of it was made and leveled off by the river Hoods, and 
not by the tides. The slope of the surface in this upper part should 
therefore correspond with that of the waters in the Hooded streams of 
the Champlain era. 

It would be a great convenience if the sea had left its mark well 
defined across the plain; for then the present height of the former 
sea-limit would be easily ascertained. But all traces of a line of beach, 
if such there were, appear to be obliterated. We are left, therefore, 
to approximations from uncertain data. 

We safely conclude that the land now at 30 feet elevation was with¬ 
in the range of the sea, for this is the height directly on the hay , at 
Halleek’s; and further, that of 35 feet, for this is the height on the 
bay at the mouth of tho Quinnipiac; and, moreover, the whitish sands 
overlying the terrace formation on what was the shore of the Quinni- 
piae harbor (p. 84), have a height of 35 feet notwithstanding the de¬ 
nudation they have undergone at top since their deposition. 

Again, the part of the plain between 38 and 44 feet in elevation 
above mean tide is that which has the least slope, or is the most near¬ 
ly level: and above it, or to the north, the plain rises at the rate of 11 
to 12 feet a mile. There appears to be reason in this fact for placing 
low-tide, or mean-tide, limit near tho line of 44 or 45 feet. If 44 were 
the low-tide limit, then high tide would have reached to tho present 
50 feet level; and the terrace formation, in the Huydani grounds be¬ 
low the Whitneyville dam west of the river, 53 feet high above mean- 
tide level, might have been the work of the sea water alone. Fifty 
feet as the high tide limit, would correspond to a difference of level 
in this region between the Champlain and Terrace eras of 50 to 51 
feet, since the surface of the present river flats at Whitney ville is at 
high tide level. 

Along the Mill River valley, above Whitney ville, the rising grade 
of 11 to 12 feet a mile for the plain continues not only to the mouth 
of Pine-Marsh Creek, but also nearly to Ives’ Station; beyond, the 
rate dim i nishes to 10 and 9 feet, the latter occurring just below Mt. 
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CarmeL The height of the terrace-plain along Mill river is approxi¬ 
mately as follows: 

Above tbo m ti Abo\ e mean-tide lev cl 


At Whitneyville dam, (by calc.) 

55 feet. 

55 teot. 

1*40 in. N. of Wh , at mouth of P. M. Creek, 

> 





55 

u 

72 “ 

2*25 m. N. of W., at Augurville 

50 

u 

80 “ 

4 m. “ 

\ m. S. of Ives’s Station 

43 

it 

103 “ 

4J m. “ 

at Ives’ Station, 

41 

cc 

108J “ 

m. “ 

south of Mt. Caimel gap 

36 

cc 

115 “ 


The heights above mean-tide level are obtained by adding the known 
height of the rher at the several places mentioned (see page 101) to 
the height of the terrace. The height corresponding to the position 
of the Whitneyvillo dam is deduced from that at the Suydam grounds, 
a sixth of a mile below. The slope of the terrace plain up to the sta¬ 
tion half a mile south of Ives’s station, according to the above, is 12 
feet a mile, the quotient from dividing the difference of 103 and 65 by 
4 (the distance). For the whole distance to Mt. Carmel, the average 
is about 11 feet a mile. 

When it is considered that the waters which leveled this plain were 
the same that distributed the sand and gra\ el of the drift formation— 
that, in other words, the plain is only the upper surface of the drift 
formation then deposited, it is obvious that the water, to have made 
such a slope over so wide a region, even to the shores of the bay, must 
have been those of a flood of no common magnitude. For the last 
mile, the flooded w aters of Mill River were united in one great tumul¬ 
tuous sea with those of western Hamden, or those of the se\ eral tribu¬ 
taries of Wilmot Brook, for the plain in this part has one level all the 
way across, a distance of three miles. Such a flood could hardly have 
come from any source but a molting glacier, and must have been sim¬ 
ultaneous with the deposition of the material arranged hy the waters. 

The evidence that the drift formation north of the line of VVhitney- 
villc is attributable to the action of river floods, and not simply to an 
elevation of the land greatest to the north, is proved by the very dif¬ 
ferent level of the terrace formation in the same latitudes in the Quin- 
nipiae and Mill River valleys. 

In the village of North Haven the stratified drift, east of the river, 
has a height in St. John street (a road ascending the west slope of a 
hill) near the northeast angle of the cemetery, of 40 feet above the 
river at high tide, or 43 to 44 feet above mean-tide level in the bay. 
The terrace plain is however poorly defined, and the hill rises gradu- 
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ally eastward to 61} feet above high tide in the river ;* yet the limit 
of the stratified drift formation is well marked beneath the surface; 
for the material of the part of the hill above 44 feet is much more 
compact than that below, and abounds in boulders or lari»e stones 
promiscuously distributed, (many of them over a foot in diameter, ami 
some very distinctly marked with parallel grooves from abrasion 
while in the foot of the old glacier),! showing plainly that it is 
unstratified drift. 

On the west side of the Quinnipiac, the terrace plain (also here not 
very well defined) has a height of about 46 feet above mean-tide 
level. 

Now this height of 44 to 46 feet (or perhaps 60 normally), at North 
Haven village occurs on the same east-and-west line with that of 103 
feet in the Mill River valley. If an elevation of the land were the 
cause of the increase of height northward , the two should have been 
alike . The difference must be owing to the peculiarities of the two 
river regions. The Quinnipiac valley is that of a much larger river, 
has a much greater width as well as length, and opens toward the 
bay with a breadth of more than a mile. Moreover it descends to 
within four feet of the level of the sea at North Haven, four miles 
farther north than Whitneyville, a condition owing to the deep ex¬ 
cavation of the basin in earlier time. The waters over such a basin 
would have been nearly level throughout, with only a small rise if 
the floods descending it were very great. The terraces therefore 
should have been but little above those at the southern limit of the 
basin between East Rock and Fair Haven, which is the fact; and 
hence the wide difference in height above the sea from what is observ¬ 
ed in the Mill River region. 

The conclusion that the amount of elevation was near 60 foot is 
sustained by the fact that the terraces on Mill River are at least 60 foot 
in height above the level of the river even as far north as Augurville, 
2J miles from Whitneyville. The height of the terrace depends on 
the depth of the excavation after the elevation; and if the slope of the 
riveris bed after the excavation is just what it was before, (prodded 
the slope of the land had not been changed by greater or less oleva- 


* According to leveling by Mr. D. H. Pierpont. An average tide rises 3} foot, 
f The boulders lying on the surface in the southeast part of the Cemetery, (the part 
that is highest on the slope of the hill) were thrown out, as I learn from Mr, James H. 
Thorpe, in excavations for graves. On the east slope of this hill (or that away from 
the nver), the stratified dnft, judging from the loose sands of the surface, may extend 
a little higher than on the west side; hut this point remains to be investigated. 
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tion to the north,) then the interval between the level of the terrace 
plain and that of the jiresent flood-plain of the river (47 feet at Augur- 
villo) would just equal that of the amount ol elevation. But in fact 
the river’s bed at Augurville is 3 or 4 feet above what is required for 
a restoration of the earlier slope (p. 101), and not more than one foot 
of this 6 or 7 can be attributed to the rise of the land being greatest 
to the north; and hence 50 feet for the amount of elevation in the lat¬ 
itudes of Whitneyville and north to Augurville cannot be too great. # 

(2.) Slope maos during the progress of the Elevation.— 
Since the sand-flats of a bay have their height determined by the 
tides and waves, and are thus kept, for the most part, below mean 
tide level, a rise of the region exceedingly slow in progress might re¬ 
sult in a wearing away of the surface at the same rate of progress; 
and thus the height of the sand-flats would be lowered, as the rise 
went on. But the material washed off from the flats would be carried 
to the shore to extend the beach seaward. The relation of the beach 
to the sand-flats may be seen along the shores near Savin Bock. As 
the rise went forward, the beach would keep extending; and as the 
beach attains a height by the accumulations, of only a few feet (three 
or four at Savin Bock) above high tide (the height of wave action), 
the final result would be a gradual seaward slope in the surface of the 
land, and one made during the progress of the elevation. But in such 
a case beach accumulations would have been laid down over the land 
to a depth of six feet or more; which would evince their origin by a 
dip in the layers of the lower part corresponding with the slope of the 
original beach, and an irregular arrangement of layers in the upper; 
if not, also, in the presence of beach relics. 

Bow, over the Bew Haven plain, all the way to Oyster Point, the 
drift formation in the numerous sections has a uniform horizontal 
stratification to the very top. The sands of the upper foot or less are 
discolored by the growth of vegetation, yet they are in fact a part of 
the upper layer. An overlying beach formation is nowhere distin¬ 
guishable. There is therefore no certain evidence that any of the sea- 
wart * lope of the plain was produced by the method here explained. 

The facts tend to show that the elevation that placed Oyster Point 
and the land farther north above the sea was not slow in progress. 

(3.) Slope resulting from a later sinking of the sea-margin.— 
The evidences of a later sinking of the sea-margin to be looked for 
are the following: (1) Old stumps, in the position of growth im¬ 
bedded in the flats or the shallow waters off the coast; (2) sub¬ 
merged remains of human structures; (3) submerged shell heaps 

Trans. Connecticut Acad., Tol. IL 7 January, 1870. 
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bearing evidence of man’s agency in their accumulation; or (4) if 
the sinking is one now in progress, it should be apparent in the fact 
that the waters have deepened in historic times over submerged rocks, 
or in harbors* No proofs of such a sinking have been observed, and 
no one among those who have had the most to do with the coasts 
has suspected that any is now in progress. 

The fact that the plain extends quite to the western hills, without 
•any higher margin or range of beaches along these hills, is the strong¬ 
est argument for the supposed sinking, that is, a sinking greatest to 
the southward. 

(4.) Slope resulting from an increase in the amount of ele¬ 
vation to the north. —The great differences in the height of the 
drift formation in the Quinnipiao and Mill River valleys have shown 
that the slope in the surface of the latter is not due solely, or mainly, 
to an elevation of the land that w r as greatest to the north. The facts 
in Mill River valley would require, if this were the cause, an average 
increase in the rise northward of 11 feet a mile between Whitney- 
ville and Mount Carmel; and those of the Quinnipiao, even taking the 
normal height of the terrace of North Ilaven at 50 feet, of but a toot a 
mile. Still it is possible that some part of the slope of the land is 
attributable to this cause, and even probable in view of the fact that 
the rise affected cotemporaneously all New England, and resulted in 
raising its northern portions, especially the northwestern, the most— 
the increase from New Ilavcu, by Lake Champlain, to Montreal 
averaging 1-J feet a mile. Judging from the increasing height of the 
terraces to the northward along the rivers of Connecticut and Massa¬ 
chusetts, it does not appear probable that the increase per mile in 
southern New England exceeded one foot a mile. Adopting this 
rate for the New Haven region, the average slope of the part of tin* 
plain along Mill River valley, south of Mt Carmel, would bo reduced 
to 10 feet a mile, and that of the part of the Quinnipiao south of North 
Haven, nearly to a level surface. 

(5.) Conclusions with regard to the Elevation*. —The follow¬ 
ing are the conclusions to which we are led with regard to the amount 
and character of the elevation. 

1. That it was rapid if not abrupt, at least for the first 25 foot. (Pro¬ 
gress for a century or two would be geologically rapid.) 

2. That it was 45 to 50 feet, probably 50, in amount. 

3. That the formation of the northern part of the plain, beyond 50 
feet in elevation is due mainly to the foods of fresh water filling the 
valleys and spreading widely over the plains during th© melting of 
the great glacier of central New England. 
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4. That not more than 1 foot a mile of the increase in the angle of 
the slope is due to a northward increase in the amount of elevation. 

5. That part of the rapidity of slope in the lower portion of the 
plain below 40 feet in height, after allowing for a descent of the one 
foot a mile of §4, is due to tidal, wave, and river action over the region 
of the hay; and part to increasing depth over the borders of the bay 
southward; part to a decrease southward in the amount of transported 
sand. 

6. That part of the slope in the lower part of the plain may possibly 
be owing to a slow sinking of the land along the margin of the Sound; 
but that there is no e\idence that such a sinking is now in progress. 

7. That the level of the terrace along Mill River above Wliitney- 
ville, and along the Quinnipiac north of North Haven may owe H or 
4 feet of its height, as compared with that more to the south, to the 
fact that the surface of the latter was subjected to wave action be¬ 
cause within the range of the bay. 

But way not this rise of 5 0 feet he only the final condition after a 
series of oscillations of level? May not the land, when in course of 
elevation, have risen beyond 50 feet, even to 100 feet or more, and 
afterward have subsided to the present level ? It is possible; for such 
an oscillation as this, performed in a brief period of time, would have 
passed unregistered. That the land has not stood at a level of 100 
feet or so for any great length of time in the Recent or Terrace era 
may be inferred from the fact that, both at the outlet of Saltonstall 
Lake, and at the passage of Mill River through the Whitneyville gap, 
the trap dike over which the waters flow has not been worn away 
below high tide level . The gap intersecting the trap dike, (in fact a 
trap ridge) was in each case worn down toward its present condition 
in the Glacial era, as already observed. It is not at all probable that 
an elevation of the land could have again exposed both the 4 *© valleys 
through a long period to the wear of waters flowing along them in 
rapids and descending in cascades of 50 feet or more, without at least 
one of them being worn to a lower leveL The trap at Saltonstall 
Lake is soft and easily decomposable. 

The rapids on West River for a mile above the bridge at West- 
villc, are evidence that the channel has not been excavated, since the 
Glacial era, to a depth much below the present bottom. 

It has been already stated that large stumps and logs occur in the 
Quinnipiac meadows. I am informed that it is a common thing to 
see them projecting from the banks at the very lowest limit of low 
water, or 5 or 6 feet below the level of the meadows; and some have 
been taken out and sawed into good boards. The wet meadows along 
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the livers of Connecticut formerly were mostly under forests, and it 
is probable that this was true of those of the Quiimipiac. But stumps 
could not commence their growth at such a depth, and hence the posi¬ 
tion of the stumps and logs may seem to show that the level of the 
Quinnipiac meadows when these trees wore flourishing, was a few feet 
at least above the present, and that consequently a slow sinking has 
taken place. The evidence appears to be sustained by the fact that 
the muck or peat in the meadows has great depth, for the lowest layer 
must have been near the present level of the meadows, when the 
plants of which it is made were growing. But the surface of a mea¬ 
dow may slowly subside, as growth goes on above, owing to the 
weight of the increasing accumulation of material; and large trees 
are known to sink in soft swampy soil as they attain large dimensions. 
The evidence therefore as to the fact of even the small elevation which 
is here suggested, is quite doubtful. 

2, Results of the Elevation. 

As a consequence of the rise, the livers had at once a steeper slope 
than before to the sea; and hence, having new force for erosion and 
transportation, they set about deepening their beds, and the level 
also of the lower flats—making these lower flats mainly by encroach¬ 
ments on the terrace plain. They thus worked toward a restoration 
of the old slope at a lower level, or toward a slope still more gradual; 
and in the process, they made for themselves deep cuts through the 
drift formation and left the upper surface of the formation as a high 
upper plain or terrace. Until this change, the stratified drift forma¬ 
tion was in no sense the terrace formation. 

Along Mill River, between Mt. Carmel and the sea, the cut made 
was 35 to 55 feet or more in depth, as is indicated by the present 
height of the old flood grounds, that is, the terrace plain. The height 
of the terrace above the river’s surface is— 

A mile north of Whitneyville, (by calc.) - - -51 feet. 

At Augurville, 2£ miles north of Whitneyville - 50 “ 

£ m. S. of Ives’ Station, 4 m. N. of Whitneyville - 43 “ 

At Ives’ Station, 4£ m. MT, of Wh. 41 “ 

i m. S. of Mt. Carmel, 5£ m. N. of Wh. - - - 30 <c 

The height of the surface of the river above tide level, as derived 
mostly from the height of the dams,* with an allowance of 6 inches 

* I am indebted for information on this point to Mr, Charles Holt. The height of 
the successive falls of water, north of the 36*foot fall at “Whitneyville, are (1) at Au- 
gurville, 8 feet; * mile above, Webbing Company’s dam, 8* feet; * m, above, Beers’s 
Grist Mill, 8 feet; near Ives’ Station, James Ives’ dam, 10 feet; at the Mt Carmel ran. 
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per mile for the rise in the back-water above the dams, and as much 
more for descent above Augurville not included in the falls of the 
dams, is as followb at the different points here mentioned:— 

2\ m. north of Whitneyville, below the Augurville dam 36 feet. 

4 m. N. of Whitneyville, J m. S. of Ives’s Station - 60 “ 

5 J in. 1ST. of Whitneyville, below the Mt. Carmel dam 80 “ 

0 m. N". of Whitneyville, above the Mt. Carmel dam 92 “ 

It follows from the facts that the present slope of the bed of the 
river is about 15 feet a mile, while that of the terrace plain or old 
flood grounds varies from 13 to 9 feet a mile. The latter was the de¬ 
scent of the river in the Champlain era; and consequently the ex¬ 
cavation which has taken place since the elevation closing that era 
has not wrought out as gradual a descent as the earlier, by one to five 
feet a mile , 1 foot a mile of the slope being taken as a result of an ele¬ 
vation of the land (p. 98, §4). 

The height of the terrace corresponding to the line of the Whitney¬ 
ville dam being 55 feet above mean-tide level (p. 95), its height above 
the surface of the river as it stood before the dam was built would be 
about 53 feet. Consequently, the amount of excavation that would 
be required at Augurville to restore the old slope would be 3 feet (50 
feet being the height of the terrace above the rivers surface) at Ives’ 
Station, 12 feet; below the Mt. Carmel gap, 5J miles from Whitney¬ 
ville, 11 feet; below the dam at the gap, 5$ miles from Whitneyville 
(where the terrace as deduced from the average slope in this part of 
the valley has a height of about 34 feet above the river’s surface, 
though now abnormally lower), 19 feet. 

At the Mt Carmel gap there is a descent of 12 feet in half a mile, 
owing to the hard trap rock lying in the way of the river; but the 
terrace plain above appeal's to correspond in level with that below, 
that is, it has nearly the same slope and is almost in the same con¬ 
tinuous plain. For while the river here descends 12 feet in half a 
mile, the depth of the cut made by the river through the teirace or 
drift formation north of the gap is only 26 feet—this being the height 
of the terrace plain above the river. The amount of excavation in 
this part of the valley would therefore have to be 2 1 feet. 

These numbers, as already observed, are only approximations. For 
exact results, the slope of the bed of the river and the heights and 
slope of the terrace plain should be ascertained by more accurate 

F. Ives’s dam, 12 feet; between the ln*t two, 8 feet, in all 89 feet. The back-water 
of F Ives’s dam is less than a fourth of a mile in length, and its head about 6 miles in 
an air-line north of Whitneyville 
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methods than hy the use of a hand-level, ordinary measurements of 
the heights of dams, and estimates only of* the slope of hack water. 

In the West Iliver valley, the depth of the excavation made hy the 
river is 45 to 48 feet in its lower pari just above the limit reached hy 
the tides, or near the Whalley Avenue bridge ; but miles (in an 
air-line) up the valley, near the Pond Lily Paper Mill and beyond, 
it is only 1 or 8 feet The river therefore, to within !| miles of the 
tidal limit, has a level hut 1 or 8 feet below that wh/ofi it had in the 
Champlain era . The plain spreads across this part of the valley and 
stretches far northward. But although showing so little elevation, it is 
actually over 10 feet above mean-tide level. The river has a descent ot 
12 or 1 3 feet from the head of hack-water of the Pond lily dam to 
the bridge, a distance of l] miles, in an airline, which is equivalent 
nearly to 54 feet a mile.* There is also an unusually high angle of 
slope in the terrace plain of the valley, its height a mile and a half 
(1*50 m.) up the valley, being about 82 feet above mean-tide level; 
at 1T5 m. (Pond Lily dam), 12 feet; at 0*02 miles (below Parker’s 
Paper Mill), 62 feet; at 0*3 miles (near the Congregational church), 
56 feet; or in all about 24 feet a mile. These striking peculiarities of 
West river, may come partly from the valley being comparatively 
narrow; but they arise mainly from the fact that the terminating 
ridge of the Edgewood line of hills crosses the course of the 
stream just below the Pond Lily Paper Mill, and the passage cut 
through it for the waters is shallow. The bed of the stream in this 
part, as through all the region of rapids below, is made up of large 
boulders, and none of the schistose rocks of the Edgewood range are 
in sight; but they must lie not far below. The terrace plain, standing 

* The fells above tho Whnlloy Avenue bridgo arc as follows: 1st dmn, 4} foot; 2<1 or 
Beecher’s danj, 8 feet; between 1st and 2<1 darns, 1 foot; lid clam, or .Mallory’s, 0 foot; 
above Mallory’s, (Parker’s and the Pond Lily dams), 50 ft ot; in all, 1 2J foot. Tho 
terraco near Beecher’s dam is 42 foot above the lovol of tlio pond, and the pond is al 
surface 13£ or 14 feet above mean-tido level. The average course of the river from the 
bridge northward is about northeast, so that in 1V m. in its direction then* is only nboul 
1 m. of northing. 

I may add hero, as an addendum to page T6, that just west of Ihc Whnlloy avonuo 
bridge, the oblique lamination in somo of the layers of the terrace formation indicates 
the existenoe of a great river flood, or current southward during the deposition; like 
that which existed, according to similar evidence, in the Quinnipiae But oast of the 
bridge, the oblique lamination has the reverse dip, and thus shows that, throughout 
the progress of tho deposition quite to its close, the sands woro under tho action of 
waves and tidel currents from the hay and not that of tho river currents This region 
east of the bridge, as the map shows, is outside of the Westvillo valloy, the river bend¬ 
ing in this part quite far to the eastward. 
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high near the Whalley Avenue bridge, extends northeastward to a short 
distance beyond Parker’s Paper Mill, and then is interrupted by this 
Edgewood ridge, the level of the road rising from 62 feet, that of the 
terrace plain, to about 90 feet. * The ridge consists, to a considerable 
depth, of drift, and many boulders lie o^ er its surface. Descending to 
the north, the terrace plain is again reached near Harper’s Mill, 
but instead of being 39 feet above the bed of the stream, as near 
Parkers’ Mill, it has the low height of about 8 feet above mentioned. 

After the excavations were completed to their modem limits, the 
movement of the tides ascended West River to WestviUe; West 
Creek to Broad street; East Creek to Elm street; Mill Rrver to 
Whitneyville; and the Quinnipiac to two miles beyond North 
naven. East and West Creeks were the drainage streams for the 
surface between Mill and West rivers; and considering their little 
length, they were remarkable for the distance to which the tides 
ascended, for it was nearly half their whole length. They are now 
almost obliterated through the progress which man’s “improvements ” 
have recently given to nature’s grading processes. 

The Beaver Pond depression even in the earlier Champlain era had 
become partly filled up (probably because originally rather shallow) 5 
and after the elevation of the laud its bottom was, as now, above the 
sea-level. But the present height of the Meadows does not give us the 
original level; what this height was we shall not know until we have 
ascertained what part of the present 22 feet above the sea is occupied 
by peat or other formations of the Recent or Terrace era. 

At the same time that the rh ers were cutting down their valleys 
the tides and waves were making encroachments on the coast deposits 
about the New Haven bay, and carrying forward a new system of 
tide-flats, sand-banks, and sea-beaches: and at this they are still at 
work. 

Moreover, over the land, lakes were made shallower, and many 
were reduced to swamps or wholly dried up. Some of the peat or 
muck bogs had their origin in these swamps, while others date from 
the commencement of the Champlain era, if not before. The muck 
or peat of the Quinnipiac meadows must be mainly of the former, 
since in the Champlain era the region was deep under salt water. 
Part of what was formed along the borders of the old Quinnipiac 
harbor, however, may have begun in that earlier era, and if so, this 
part ought to indicate it by the remains of salt water grasses and 
infusoria. This remark applies also to the Beaver Pond peat mead¬ 
ows. 
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Through this elevation of the Terrace era over New Engl and and the 
continent, by which rivers, lakes, and seashores were cvety where 
bordered by terraces, millions of square miles of laud were raised 
from the condition of low flood-grounds to that of elevated plains, 
fitted for fields, dwellings, and cities, for which purpose they were 
afterward to be used. The New Haven plain was thus made ready 
to become to man a means of happiness and improvement, and also a 
source of gratitude for so goodly a dwelling place, although its larger 
river is the Quinnipiae and not tho Connecticut.* 

3. Life of the Terrace or Decent Era .—Of the wild animals which 
once inhabited the region in this Terrace era, only a single relic has 
yet been found. A stick cut by a beaver, from the lleavor Pond 
Meadows, was formerly in the possession of Eli W. Blake, Esq., but 
it is now lost. 

Aboriginal man has left his heaps of shells at various points along 
the coast. There is a layer of them beneath the turf, on the shore of 
the bay between Ilalleck’s place and Oyster Point. Others occur at 
intervals in a similar situation at tho top of the terrace bordering 
West River above Oyster Point, as far as tho cut made for the New 
York railroad; in West Haven, along the terrace near the month of 
West River; also, on and near the bay south of the mouth of West 
giver, where the fields for a considerable distance from the shore are 
underlaid by them, so that the surface is thickly sprinkled with frag¬ 
ments of shells after ploughing; on Grape Vine Point; at the top of 
the high terrace on the west side of the Quinnipiae north and south 
of Fair Haven; also on the east of the Quinnipiae at various points, 
one of them at the corner of Church and Prospect streets in Fair 
Haven, just east of the Episcopal church, where a bod of this kind 
was laid open in digging a cellar for tho house recently built on the 
spot. * 

The shells are either those of oysters, or the round-dam, and not of 
the long clam. Below llalleck’s, and on Grape Vine Point, they are 
mostly of the round-clam; and at one place in the former region, many 
of the shells appear to have been burnt, and occur with fragments of 
charcoal. On the east side of West River, near the New York rail¬ 
road, and on the west side along the terrace at its mouth, and also 
just south of the West Haven ship yard, oyster shells arc most ah an** 

* See page 4t. Saybrook lias the mouth of tho Connecticut river to which Now 
Haven had a Triagac title; and New Haven has Yale College which Saybrook lost, after 
16 years of possession from its foundation If New Haven bay were now tho mouth Of 
the Connecticut, the site of the New Haven plain would be part of the bottom of tho bay* 
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clant; but farther south along the coast of West Haven clam shells 
prevail. At Fair Haven, the shells are mainly oyster shells. 

I have looked among these heaps thus far in vain for flint arrow 
heads and other Indian relics. 

Along the West Haven shore on the bay broken shells of the scal¬ 
lop (Pecten iiTadians) and of the large “winkle” (Fulgur carica) , are 
occasionally met with. Two bones were found among the shells that 
had fallen from the edge of the terrace, which I have put into the hands 
of Professor Marsh, our palaBontologitd, for examination. One he re¬ 
ports is from the leg of a (leer, and the other is probably from that of 
a wild goose. "No distinct traces of charcoal or of burnt shells have 
been observed, except along the coast south of Halleck’s place. The 
Indian evidently ate his clams as well as oysters in general without 
cooking. This is evident also from the broken condition of the clam 
shells. They look as if they had been treated like walnuts. 

The shell beds often lie directly upon the brown or yellow sand or 
gravel of the drift formation, evincing that the Indian inhabited the 
plains before the alluvium had been covered with, or converted at 
top into, soil. But no instance is yet known of their occurrence 
beneath any of the beds of the stratified drift, or under the drift of the 
hills. They carry back the appearance of man in the region to the 
commencement of the Terrace or Recent era; and not beyond this. 

*1. Wells in the New Haven plain.—Hard-pan beneath the bat. 

There are two series of facts bearing upon the geological struc¬ 
ture of the New Haven region which should be here alluded to, 
although the subjects require farther investigation. One relates to 
the depth and source of the subterranean waters; and the other to 
the existence and nature of" a compact layer, or hard-pan, beneath 
the muddy bottom of the bay and the beds of the adjoining parts 
of the rivers. 

1. Wells. —The following facts with regard to the subterranean 
waters of the plain , ns illustrated by its wells, I have from Mr. D. 
W. Buckingham, and Mr. Philo Chat field, whose personal observa¬ 
tions in this direction have been extensive. 

(1.) The water is spread widely beneath the plain, and is not 
collected in local channels; this accords with the sandy nature and 
horizontality of the deposits that afford it. 

(2.) The height of the water varies with the degree of humidity 
of the seasons, the extreme difference amounting to about two feet; 
it is ordinarily about three years in reaching its lowest level, and 
as many in regaining its highest. 
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(3.) In digging wcllb, water ib not usually found until a firm grav¬ 
elly layei is 1 cached. 

(4.) Over the central portion of the New Haven plain, about High 
street, hack of tlie College grounds, and to the north, water ib obtain¬ 
ed wherever the height is near 40 feet, at a depth of about 26 feet— 
in other words, the upper limit of water, or the water-plain, is here 
about 14 feet above mean-tide level; and the height of any spot over 
thib region being ascertained, the number of feet of excavation re¬ 
quired to reach water is at once almost exactly known. To the south¬ 
eastward the water-plain dips toward the bay; its height at the cor¬ 
ner of Church and Chapel streets, one-fourth of a mile from High 
street, (where the height of the surface is 20 feet) is 6 feet, or 14 be¬ 
low the surface; and one-sixth of a mile farther southeastward, in 
State street near Chapel (where the height of tho surface is 14 feet), 
it is about 3 feet, or 11 below the surface. Through Chapel street, 
between Church and State, and over the region either bide, the depth 
to water is 12 to 14 feet, and in State street 11 to 12 feet. On the 
southwestern border of the High street region, along Oak street, the 
course of the old West Greek channel, water rises nearly to the sur¬ 
face, or to a level of 12 or 13 feet above the sea, the land here being 
low. Again in Grove street, on the other margin of the High street 
area, near the Cemetery, in the old East Creek channel, the water- 
plain is 20 feet above the sea; Sachem’s ridge is near by. 

In contrast with the above, we find that to the northwest of what 
we have called the High street region, beyond Dwight street, tho 
water-plain dips toward West river, mid falls even below the mean level 
of the water in the river, or that of the hay. Thus out West Chapel 
street, not far from its junction with the Derby Avenue, (where the 
plain has a height of 37 to 40 feet), wells are sunk to a depth of 50 
feet before water is reached; the latter depth is 10 feet below the 
level of tho sea and of the river. I learn from Mr. P. Chat field that 
the excavation for the well at the house now occupied by Mr. G. II. 
Scranton, near tho residence of Mr. E. Malloy, was carried to a depth 
of 45 feet. Again, out Whaliey Avenue, at Hamilton Park not far 
from West Itiver, the depth to water is 45 feet. But on Hudson 
street, west of tho jail, on Whaliey Avenue, the wells are only 25 feet 
to water. Hudson street is therefore within the limits of tho central 
high-water region of the city, while Norton street is beyond it. 

In addition to these facts respecting subterranean waters, derived 
from wells, there is another having an important bearing upon the 
subject connected with the great Beaver Pond depression. This ba- 
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sin, lying to the north of the High street legion and hut three-fourths 
of a mile from the College Square, is supplied through springs with 
an abundant and perpetual flow of water, making a stream of consid¬ 
erable size, which has its mill privileges like the rivers from the hills 
(p. 53.) The level is constant at about 22 feet above the b<fy. For¬ 
merly, before the deepening of its outlet, it stood at 24 feet, and 50 
years since its ponds often afforded good skating in winter. To what 
height the springs would cany the water, if the outlet were dammed 
up to a higher level, is not known. 

In this position of the Beaver Pond Meadows with reference to the 
plain, and in that of the adjoining Beaver Hills, we appear to have a 
partial explanation of the facts observed. The Beaver Ponds lie at 
the eastern foot of the Beaver Hills, and just southeast of the Pine 
Rock ridge. Now the dip of the sandstone in the New Haven region 
is almost uniformly either to the eastward or southeastward; it is 
southeastward, as observation shows, in the western part of Pine 
Rock; and probably south of east in the layers (now nowhere expo¬ 
sed to view) that underlie the Beaver Hills. There can hardly be a 
doubt that the Beaver Ponds owe their waters chiefly to the dip or 
inclination of the strata in these hills, this being just such as would 
throw the main part of the water that falls upon them in that direc¬ 
tion. Further, the Beaver Hills extend southward and cross Whalley 
Avenue in the vicinity of North and Norton streets, and probably 
extend under ground much farther south. They consequently make 
a western boundary to the northern part of what we have called the 
High street area. Hudson street, and the jail are east of the line of 
the mils, and therefore, within the high-water area; while Hamilton 
Park is to the west and far outside of it. It would seem natural there¬ 
fore that this area, having the water works of the Beaver mils and Ponds 
on the north to aid the rains that fall over the surface in the wet sea¬ 
son, should be supplied with water freely, and at a considerable height 
above the level of the sc a; and at the same time that the region to¬ 
ward West River, to the west of the Hills, or of its line, failing of 
benefit from the dip of the rocks, or from the Beaver Ponds, (or deri¬ 
ving less benefit, if any) should require deeper excavation to reach 
water. 

But the condition here explained can hardly he the sole cause of 
the difference between these regions; for the existence of so free a 
supply *>f water over the former would seem to require a partially 
hardened gravelly, or else a clayey, layer, (“ hard-pan,”) beneath to 
prevent waste; and the position of this layer would naturally affect 
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the level of the water. But on this* point we have no factb, since the 
wellb over the plain have never been sunk so deep as to leach Mich a 
layer, nor e\en below a depth of foity feet. Tf the I>ea\ei Pond de¬ 
pression was once, as supposed, a central basin of the liaibor, it is 
likely that there is such a layer beneath. 

Some facts respecting Artesian Wells are mentioned beyond. 

2. Haud-pan op thu haubor. —The following obsero at ions on the 
hard^an beneath the harbor consist mostly of intoimation obtained 
through the driving of piles, and the sinkini* of Artesian Wells. For 
the facts derived from pile-diiving I am indebted mainly to Mr. t\ R. 
Waterhouse, whose occupation has given him numberless opportuni¬ 
ties for observation. 

a. At the head of the hay, near the foot of Greene street, in preparing 
the foundations for the Gas Works, a hard-pan layer was found at a 
depth of 31 feet below the level of the sea; the overlying material 
being harbor mud. The layer was 3 feet thick. On driving through 
it, by way of experiment, the piles went down through 40 feet of mud 
or loose sand, without finding another hard layer. 

b . In the construction of the Chapel street bridge across the mouth of 
Mill River to Grape Vine Point, a little south of the Gas Works, the 
piles* starting from mean-tide level, penetrated 33 feet of mud and 
struck the hard-pan. The layer was so hard that the piles made but 
an inch or two at a stroke, and with 54 strokes did not go through it. 

c. At the steamboat dock, 120 rods farther south, the piles passed 
through 25 or 26 feet of mud before reaching the hard-pan. 

At the end of Long Wharf, two-thirds of a mile outside of the old 
coast line, and near the deep-water channel of the bay, the hard-pan 
was reached at a depth of 45 feet below mean-tide level; 13 of the 45 
foot being water, and 32 mud. 

d. In the construction of the new Long Wharf for the Canal railroad, 
situated only twenty rods east of the old Long Wharf, and extend¬ 
ing to the same deep-water channel of the bay, the piles, at the ex¬ 
tremity, and for the greater part of its length, as I loam from Mr. 
Yeamans, the Yice-President, were driven down 43 to 45 feet below 
mean-tide level, the longest being those between its middle and the land. 
In driving other piles over the old Canal basin (which adjoins the wharf 
on the north) it was found that a region of very deep mud extended east¬ 
ward not far outside of the present line of yards and buildirSgs, which 
was evidently the former submarine bed of the old East Cre$k chan¬ 
nel (whose waters it will he remembered, had their discharge into this 
Canal basin at its head, just east of the old Long Wharf, and close 
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by the commencement of the new wharf). In the eastern corner of 
this basin, after crossing this mud-channel, a hard impeneti able bot¬ 
tom was found at 18 to 20 fathoms. 

e. In driving piles for the bridge of the New York Railroad, across 
West River, toward its mouth, the hard pan was found at a depth of 
35 to 40 feet; and for the Derby Railroad crossing, a little farther 
north, at 25 to 30 feet; in one case 40 feet. In these, and other eases, 
the la} er v as not so thick but that the piles could be driven through 
it, and "when thus passed, they descended many yards before finding 
good bottom again. 

f The piles for the Air-line railroad, over the Quinnipiac meadows, 
found a hard bottom at a maximum depth of 40 feet. 

g. Last year piles were driven in the West Creek region, near the 
southeast comer of Congress Avenue and Oak street, which descended 
20 feet before sti iking a hard bottom. 

h. An artesian well sunk by the Messrs. Trowbridge on Long Wharf, 
about 350 yards outside of the old coast line, found a supply of fresh 
water, but slightly brackish, in a layer of gravelly hard-pan at a depth 
of 20 feet, or 14 feet below mean-tide level. 

i. Another artesian well, on the same wharf, but 400 yards farther 
from the old coast line, made by Mr. Aaron Kilburn, under the direc¬ 
tion of Capt. S. J. Clark, found water at a depth of 56 feet. The 
boring (6 inches in diameter) passed through 28 feet of mud; and 
then about the same thickness of earth resembling the ordinary sand 
beds of the plain, without any large stones; and the water at first 
rose to a height of 6 feet above the top of the wharf Allowing for 
the height of the wharf, and the penetration of the hard-pan to a 
depth of 3 feet, the layer here lies 45 to 48 feet below mean-tide level. 
The depth consequently was very nearly the same with that ascer¬ 
tained by pile-driving at the end of the wharf. 

j. At the Staples Block Factory, on Long Wharf, just north of the 
Messrs. Trowbridge, an artesian well was sunk by Mr. Kilburn to a 
depth of 45 feet below the surface of the wharf, or 39 feet below 
mean-tide level, and perfectly good fresh water obtained. The boring 
passed through 32 feet to the bottom of the mud, then through sand 
and gravel like that of the New Haven plain, in the course of which 
there were 2 feet of hard blue clay, a very hard hard-pan, as Mr. Kil- 
bum describes it. 

Tc. In another artesian boring, made by Mr. Kilburn, at the depot of 
the New York and New Haven railroad, east of the commencement of 
Long Wharf, good water, entirely free from brackishness, was obtained 
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at a depth of 68 feet, or about 60 foet below mean-tide level. The 
boring passed through 3G feet of harbor mud, and, below this, through 
sea-shore or worn sand, which was coarser below. The great depth to 
water at a point so far inside of the Trowbridge and Staples wells, and 
also the thickness of the deposit of mud, are accounted for by the 
fact that the place was just within the mouth of the JEJast Creek 
estuary, 

[It may be added here, although not exactly relevant, that an arte¬ 
sian boring by Mr. Kilburn in Howard street, opposite McLagon & 
Stevens’s factory, descended through GO feet of quicksand, and struck 
the solid sandstone rock at a depth of 68 feet. The sandstone was 
that of the underground slopes of Sachem’s ridge.] 

L In Greene street, at the India Rubber Works, about 50 rods abo\ o 
the Gas Works, an artesian well was sunk, under the direction of Mr. 
H. Hotchkiss, to a depth of 250 feet. But the existence of a hard 
layer was not noted, and is uncertain. The material passed through 
was mainly like that of the plain for 140 feet; then followed a bod of 
“ splendid ” clay, 14 feet thick; and below this the same essentially 
as above. At the bottom the tubing was badly bent by striking 
against something supposed to be rock, and the boring was conse¬ 
quently suspended. It is not known whether the rock was solid saud- 
stone or a loose mass. 

1. The facts show that a hard layer, called hard-pan, may bo reach¬ 
ed beneath the harbor, and the estuary part of the Quinnipiac and 
West Rivers, at depths mostly between 30 and 45 feet; that its 
depth along the north side of the deep-water channel of the bay is 40 
to 45 feet; that this continues to bo its depth through nearly two- 
thirds of the lino of the Canal railroad wharf (which is much farther 
shoreward than along that of Long Wharf, owing to the fact that 
Long Wharf was built out as the extension of a sandy point between 
East and West Creeks, while the new wharf is situated off the mouth 
of East Creek); that toward the shore the depth of the hard-pan gen¬ 
erally decreases. 

2. That the hard-pan is one of the layers of the stratified drift, 
that is, of that portion of the drift which was deposited over the bot¬ 
tom of the bay and rivers. 

3. That the layer varies in thickness; that it may generally be pen¬ 
etrated by a continued driving of a pile; and when passed, the pile 
goes easily through a great depth of material before another hard 
layer is found; and that this soft material beneath the first hard-pan 
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layer, although sometimes described as mud, is probably wet uncom¬ 
pacted sand or gravel. 

4. That the hard-pan may he in most cases the same particular 
layer of the drift formation; but that we do not know facts enough 
to authorise the assertion that this is true; or enough to establish 
satisfactorily its probability. 

5. That the hard-pan in some cases is probably a gravelly layer 
firmly compacted. The region noith of the head of the harbor, in 
the direction of the Canal railroad and the Mill River valley, is un¬ 
derlaid, as has been shown (p. 71) by a very coarse gravel, as the re¬ 
sult of the central tidal flow of the bay in connection with the cur¬ 
rents of the streams; audit is probable that this gravel-couise ex¬ 
tends out beneath the harbor; and this may be the hard-pan layer 
that is reached by the piles. It would naturally have an inclination 
seaward, following the slope of the bottom of the bay. Along the 
valley of West River and that of the Quinnipiac, there were doubt¬ 
less similar gravelly layers formed below, through like means, which 
may be the hard-pan encountered in the beds of these streams. Yet 
this is only a suggestion, to be tested by future examination. None 
of the hard-pan has ever been brought up to the surface, and nothing 
positive is known as to its nature or the cause of its hardness. It may 
owe its hard-pan quality to a partial cementing of the material by 
means of oxyd of iron, an ingredient always present in the sand and 
gravel and the source of the pi evading color, and often causing the 
waters that flow through them to become strongly chalybeate; be¬ 
sides being a common cement among rock strata. But the coarse grav¬ 
el beneath State street and the Mill River region is in almost all parts 
very hard digging, owing to its firmness, and for thick beds perhaps 
nothing more in the way of firmness would be required than what 
here exists. 

6 That the hard-pan layer is usually sufficiently water-tight, or 
close in texture, to carry fresh-water along it from the land, following 
its seaward slope, and thence to become a source of fresh-water for 
artesian wells in the harbor. The flow of fresh yater in a layer be¬ 
neath the bay is evidence that this layer probably continues inland, 
and is a seaward part of a sloping water-bearing layer beneath the 
plain. The fact that the wells of the central and lower part of the 
New Haven plain generally descend into a gravelly layer is favorable 
to the view that the hard-pan is gravelly. Yet a layer of clayey sand 
is equally retentive of water, and will as well hold up the fresh-waters 
flowing seaward from the land; and when the wells of the plain as 
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well as those of the harbor are farther investigated, it may he found 
that there is an impervious layer of this character beneath the water* 
bearing one. 

We may add here one conclusion respecting East Creek. The facts 
teach that this estuary has a deep under-bay channel; and such a 
channel as could have been excavated only by fresh waters when the 
land was at a higher level than now. This era of higher level was 
probably that of the old glacier. The 36 feet that were occupied 
with mud in the artesian boring at the railroad depot (p. 109, § l) are 
only a part of the whole depth of the excavation; for the sands and 
gravel of the drift must lie beneath. The depth to which the mud ex¬ 
tends here and over the harbor is probably an indication of the depth 
of water in the channel and bay, in the later Champlain or earlier 
part of the Terrace or Recent era; and when the mud deposit has 
been sounded throughout we shall have some idea of the topography 
characterizing the bottom of the New Haven bay at that time. 



III. — Notes on American Crustacea. By Sidney I. Smith. 

No. I. OCYPODOIDEA. 

Read, December 15th, 1869 

This article, -which is intended as one of a series, is chiefly made up 
of notes and descriptions resulting from the study of the higher Amer¬ 
ican Crustacea in the Museum of Yale College and the collection of 
the Peabody Academy of Science. Mention is made only of those 
species of which I have examined specimens and in regard to which 
there are some new or unpublished facts to offer, except where men¬ 
tion of such species seemed needful for the proper understanding of 
new or imperfectly described forms. In the genus Gelasimus, I have 
departed somewhat from this course and have given the principal 
facts known to me, whether published or not, in regard to all the 
American species. I have not attempted to arrange the groups ac¬ 
cording to any zoological system, but have merely taken up the fami¬ 
lies as convenience suggested. 

All specimens referied to, unless otherwise stated, are in the collec¬ 
tions of the Museum of Yale College. 

Family, Ocypodid.®. 

G-elasimtLS Latralle. 

The species of this genus, like most terrestrial crabs, seem to have 
been neglected by collectors. This fact, together with the difficulty 
of distinguishing the species from females or young specimens, and 
the impossibility of determining, from the descriptions and figures 
alone, what species many of the older authors had in view, has led to 
much confusion in the synonymy. Even some of the modem authors 
have published very imperfect descriptions of numerous closely allied 
species, neglecting to mention the form and ornamentation of the car- 
apax or ambulatory legs, which give some of the best characters for 
distinguishing the species. 

The genus, as at present constituted, is chiefly characterized by the 
'u ormously unequal development of the chelipeds in the male. This 
unsymmetrical development is not however confined to the chelipeds, 
but extends to almost evei y part of the animal. The carapax, in every 
species which I have examined, is more or less one-sided, the antero- 

Trans. Connecticut Aoad., Vol. H 8 March; 18to. 
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lateral angle being more developed on the side of the larger cheliped. 
The ocular peduncle also is usually longer on this side, and in some 
species is terminated by a slender stylet. This ocular stylet is quite 
remarkable, and appears to be a constant and important character of 
several species. Desmarest mentions it in a species which he de¬ 
scribes under the much misapplied name of vocans , but liis descrip¬ 
tion would imply that it was found upon both sides. Edwards, in his 
description of G. sty lifer us, mentions it, and it is represented in his 
figures, but his words also imply that it was not confined to one side. 
In Edwards 5 Histoire naturelle des Crustaces, tome ii, p. 50, however, 
there is the following foot note:—“ Au moment de mettre cettc feuille 
sous presse; je re 9 ois de M. T. Bell la communication d’un fait que je 
ne puis passer sous silence. Quelques Gelasimes pr6sentent, tl un cer¬ 
tain age, sinon toujours, un stylet & Fextremity du pedoncule oculaire 
du edte de la grosse pince, tandis que l’ceil du cote oppose conserve 
toujours la forme ordinaire.” This observation of Bell agrees with 
my own on quite a number of specimens of two species described be¬ 
yond, and it is quite probable that this is always the case. 

The described species of Gelasimus , as limited by Edwards and 
other authors, form two very natural and distinct groups, which 
should perhaps be recognized as genera, but upon which, for the pur¬ 
poses of the present paper, it is not necessary to impose new names. 

In the first group the front is contracted between the ocular pedun¬ 
cles so that their bases approach very closely, and the peduncles them¬ 
selves are very long and slender. This includes Edwards’ section A, 
in which the front is spatulate, and probably also, all of his section B, 
in which the front is very narrow between the eyes but not spatulate. 
In some of the species the meral segments of the ambulatory legs are 
armed with sharp spines, and with these species I have united the ge¬ 
nus Acanthoplax. 

In the second group, which corresponds with the section C of Ed¬ 
wards, the front is broad and evenly arcuate, and the bases of the 
ocular peduncles are thus separated by quite a broad space. The 
peduncles themselves are much shorter than in the species of the other 
section. The species are mostly small and exhibit a remarkable uni¬ 
formity in general appearance, so that it is difiicult to distinguish 
them without careful study. 

A single species, described beyond, differs from both these groups, 
in having the male abdomen only five-jointed and not narrowed at 
the second segment. The earapax is transverse and very little con¬ 
tracted behind. This species is evidently the type of a third very 
distinct group. 
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The number of American species now known is quite large. Ed¬ 
wards, in his review of the Oeypodoidea in the Annales des Sciences 
naturelle for 1852, enumerates, including his Acanthoplax insignia , 
eight species as appertaining to America. In 1855 Major LeConte 
described another species ( G. min ax), and in 1859-60 Dr. Stimpson 
added three others. In the following pages nine more are described, 
making in all twenty-one species known in the American faunae. Of 
the species which I have personally examined none are common to the 
east and the west coast. Edwards, however, mentions one species 
(6r. stenodactylus) as occurring in Chili and Brazil, but even in this 
instance there may have been some mistake. The following list will 
illustrate the distribution of the species on the two coasts. The local¬ 
ities from which I have examined specimens are followed by an !. 

ATLANTIC COAST. PACIFIC COAST. 

Section A. 

G, heterophthalmus ,, nov. 

Central America! 

G, styliferus Edwards. 

Ecuador. 

G, heteropleurus , nov. 

Central America 1 
G. princeps, nov. 

Central America 1 
G, amiatus, nov. 

Central America! 

G. omatus, nov. 

Central America I 
G. insignia (Edwards, sp.) 

Chili 

Section B. 

G, palustris Edwards. 

Antilles. 

G, minax LeConte, 

Long Island Sound to Florida! 

G, pugnax, nov. 

Long Island Sound to the W. Indies I 

G, rapaxy nov. 

Aspinwall! 

G, mordax, nov. 

Brazil! 

G. pugiktior Latreille. 

Massachusetts to Florida! 

G, sub-cylindrims Stimpson. 

Matamoras on the Bio Grande 1 

Section 0. 

I G, gibhosusy nov. 

I Central America! 


G, breoifrons Stimpson. 

Cape Si Lucas 1 

G . macrod&ctylus Edw. et Lucas. 
Chili 


G, stenodactylus Edw. et Lucas. 
Chili 

G, Panamensis Stimpson. 

Panama! 


G, platydactylus Edwards. 
Guiana 

G. maracoani Latreille. 
Guiana, Brazil. 
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A ,—Species in which aU the sejments of the abdomen are separated by distinct articula¬ 
tions, and vn which the front ts very much contracted bekveen the base s of the ocular 
peduncles and somewhat spatulate in form. 

G-elasimns heterophthalmus, sp nor. 

Plate II, figure 6, 6 V . Plate III, figure 1-1 h . 

Male. The earapax is somewhat quadrilateral iu outline, but the 
antero-lateral angle on the bide of the larger cheliped is much produced 
laterally, so that the orbit is much longer on that side than on the 
other and the lateral border strongly divergent. The dorsal surface 
is smooth and shining, and convex longitudinally hut not at all late¬ 
rally. The branchial regions are very slightly swollen, scarcely high¬ 
er than the gastric and cardiac regions, and are separated from them 
by slightly marked sulci. The front is spatulate, contracted between 
the bases of the ocular peduncles and much expanded below. The 
superior border of the orbit is much excavated at the base of the ocu¬ 
lar peduncle, and strongly arcuate in the middle, and has a very slight¬ 
ly upturned and entire margin. The antero-lateral angle on the side 
of the smaller cheliped, is angular but does not project either anteri¬ 
orly or laterally, while on the side of the larger cheliped it is broad, 
obtuse and projects very much laterally, as described above. The 
lateral margin is obtuse and its posterior part only is indicated by a 
faint granulous line. The upper part of the inferior branchial region 
is oblique, flat and very smooth, and is separated from the lower por¬ 
tion by a slightly raised line running straight from the antero-lateral 
angle to the base of the third pair of ambulatory legs. The inferior 
border of the orbit is denticulate with minute, flattened and truncate 
teeth. The jugal regions are smooth and shining. 

The ocular peduncles are rather slender, slightly enlarged at the 
cornea, and the one on the side of the larger cheliped is consider¬ 
ably the longer and is terminated beyond the cornea by a very slen¬ 
der filiform stylet, much longer than the peduncle itself, and slightly 
flattened and expanded at the tip. There is no trace of a terminal 
stylet on the peduncle of the other side. 

In the larger cheliped, the anterior surface of the merus is smooth, 
narrowly triangular in outline and considerably convex, the inferior 
margin is sharp and denticulate, and the superior margin is armed 
with a slight crest which is very low and entire for most of its length 
but quite high, and in some specimens slightly dentate, at its distal 
extremity. The carpus is short and its upper surface is slightly ver-’ 
rucose. The basal portion of the propodus is rounded and coarsely 
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and densely verrucose externally, the superior and inferior margins 
are thin and dentate, and the inner surface is nearly smooth, excepting 
three, high, tuberculose crests, of which one runs obliquely upward 
from the inferior margin, one from the base of the dactylus along the 
margin of the depression into which the carpus folds, meeting the 
first in nearly a right angle, and another along the margin next the 
base of the dactylus, leaving a rectangular, depressed area between it 
and the lower crest. Both the fingers are smooth on the inside, quite 
long, compressed and high, and the prehensile edges are evenly tuber- 
culated and each armed with a single, stout, median tooth. The oute r 
surface of the propodal finger is somewhat roughened with irregular, 
shallow punctures, the inferior edge is granulated and has a submar- 
ginal, granulous line on the outer side, and the prehensile edge is armed 
with a stout tooth considerably within the tooth on the daetylus; 
the edge beyond this tooth is straight and closes evenly against the 
dactylus, but between the tooth and the base it is deeply excavated, 
leaving a short and broad opening between the bases of the fingers. 
The dactylus is smooth on the outside, except a small space at the 
base, its superior edge is entire and smooth, and the prehensile edge 
is nearly straight, tuberculated and armed with a stout tooth a little 
beyond the middle. 

In the smaller cheliped the merus is slender and somewhat trique¬ 
tral, and the superior and exterior angles are sharp. The carpus is 
short, ovoid in form, and smooth and rounded externally. The hand 
is slender, and the fingers long, flattened at the tips, and the angles 
clothed with hairs. 

The ambulatory legs are smooth and unarmed. 

The abdomen is contracted at the articulation of the first with the 
second segment, and the edges are straight from the second segment 
to the terminal, which is hroad and obtusely rounded at the extremity. 

Four specimens gave the following measurements:— 

1. 2. 3. 4. 

Length of carapax,. 18 ' 5 ^ 18 2™ 16*9*»® 

Breadth of . 32-2 32*3 30*0 2*7*2 

Ratio oflength to breadth, - 1: 1**72 1: 1**75 1:1*65 1:1*61 


Length of larger hand,. 

48*4 

53*5 

43*0 

37*5 

Length of ocular peduncle on side of smaller oheliped, 

14*0 

14*3 

12*9 

12*3 

Length of ocular peduncle on side of larger cheliped, 





excluding stylet,. 

16*2 

16*3 

15*0 

13*8 

Length of terminal stylet of ocular pedunde, 

19*4 

20 0 

.... 

104- 


In numbers 3 and 4 the ocular stylets are broken and partly wanting. 
Quite a number of specimens are in the collection of the Peabody 
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Academy of Science, all obtained at the Gulf of Fonseca, west coast 
of Central America, by J. A. McNicl. 

This species is apparently closely allied to the G. styliferm , but 
the ocular stylets in that species are very short, and the hand, as 
figured by Edwards, is shorter and higher in proportion than in our 
species. The description of G. styliferus is, however, too short to 
permit of a detailed comparison of the species. 

Gelasinrus styliferus Edwards. 

Gelasimus platydactylus Edwards, R&gne animal de Cuvier, 6dit., CruBt, pi. 18, 

fig. 1 *, non Histoire naturelle des Crust, tome ii, p. 51, 1837, (teste Edwards) 

Gelasimus styiferus Edwards, Annales des Sciences naturelle, 3 me soric, Zoologie, 
tome xviii, 1852, p. 145, pi. 3, fig. 3 

The following is the description given by Edwards :— u Espfccc tr&s 
voisine du G. platydactylus , mais ayant le cr£te marginale du bras 
moins d6velopp6e et les podophthalmites tercnines par un petit stylet 
comme chez les Ocypodes.—Guayaquil.” 

Gelasimus heteropleurus, sp nov. 

Plate II, figure 7. Plate III, figure 2-2 b . 

Male. The carapax is quadrilateral in outline, but the antero-lateral 
angle on one side is produced as in G. heterophthalmus. The dorsal 
surface is slightly granulous, quite flat anteriorly and only slightly 
convex posteriorly. The branchial regions are not at all swollen but 
are separated from the gastric and cardiac regions by deep sulci. The 
front is spatulate and expanded below the bases of the ocular pedun¬ 
cles. The superior border of the orbit is arcuate in the middle and 
has an upturned and slightly crenulated margin. The antero-lateral 
angle, on the side of the smaller cheliped, is acute and projects slightly 
forward, while on the side of the larger cheliped, it projects laterally 
as a very prominent obtuse tooth. The lateral margins are angular 
and armed with a very marked line of sharp granules. The upper 
part of the inferior branchial region is smooth and nearly perpen¬ 
dicular. The inferior border of the orbit is thin and denticulate with 
minute, flattened and truncate teeth. The jugal regious are granulous. 

The ocular peduncles are slender, much enlarged at the cornea and 
the one on the side of the larger cheliped is much longer than the 
other and is terminated by a slender flattened stylet about as long as 
the cornea. 

In the larger cheliped, the anterior surface of the merus is narrow, 
somewhat convex, and smooth, its margins are minutely denticulate, 
and the superior one is armed with a narrow crest-like process at the 
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distal extremity. The superior surface of the carpus is flattened and 
granulous. The outer surface of the basal portion of the propodus 
is thickly verrucose, the verruca} near the upper margin being coarse 
and tuberculiform, the inner surface is armed only with the oblique 
tubercular crest running from the inferior margin. Both fingers are 
smooth on the inside, compressed and short, being but little longer 
than the basal portion of the propodus; their prehensile edges are 
evenly tubercular, each armed with a tooth a little way from the tip, 
and nearly straight, but widely separated at base, leaving a broad, 
open space within the teeth, but beyond the teeth, the edges meet 
and the tips hook by each other. The outer surface of the propodal 
finger is granulous or minutely verrucose and the inferior edge is 
minutely tuberculated and has a submarginal crest on the outer side. 
The outer surface of the dectylus is granulous like the other finger 
and the superior edge is somewhat tuberculated or denticulate. 

The smaller cheliped and the ambulatory legs are very much as in 
G. heterophthalmus . 

The abdomen is quite similar to that of Q. heterophthalmus , but is 
more narrowed toward the tip and the edges are slightly concave. 

Length of carapax, ----- I5*8 mm 15-2 mm 

Breadth of “ . 25*0 25 6 

Ratio of length to breadth, - - - - 1:1 58 1: 1*68 

Length of larger hand, - - - - - 82 0 36*0 

Length of oeulai peduncle on side of smaller cheliped, 10*1 _ 

Length of ocular peduncle on wide of larger cheliped, excluding 

stylet,.12*0 12 3 

Length of terminal stylet of ocular peduncle, - - 2*5 2 8 

I have seen but two specimens, both obtained, with the other spe¬ 
cies mentioned, by Mr. McMel, at the Gulf* of Fonseca (Collection 
Peabody Academy of Science). 

In the length of the ocular stylet this species agrees with the G. 
styliferus , but the merus and hand in the larger cheliped are very 
different, and at once distinguish it from that species. 

The Gelmimm vocans of Desmarest (Considerations gen6rales sur 
la Class des Crustac6s, p. 123) seems to be distinct from any of the 
species descibed by recent authors and apparently belongs in this 
section, as it is distinctly stated that the ocular peduncles are ter¬ 
minated by stylets. Edwards refers it to his G. palustris, to which it 
evidently cannot belong, but, as the character of the front is not 
stated, it may possibly belong in section B, forming in that case a sub¬ 
section with ocular stylets. 
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Desmarest’s description is as follows:—“ Carapace unie, avec le bord 
anterieur sinueux; serre droite ordinairement plus grande quo la gauche; 
toutes les deux etant fincment cliagrinees en dehors, avec line ligne on- 
fonc6e courte, pr&s do leur extreraite, et ayaut leurs doigts longs, 
6troits, tr5s-6cartes entre eux, unis, comprimes; pedoneulcs oculaires 
pourvus h leur extr6mit6 d’une pointe aigue. Des Antilles.” 

Grelasimus princ-ps, sp. nov. 

Plate II, figure 10. Plate III, figure 3-3°. 

Male. The carapax is in the form of a trapezoid much contracted 
behind, and the dorsal surface is smooth and shining. The branchial 
regions are somewhat gibbous, are higher than the gastric and cardiac 
regions and are separated from them by deep sulci. The front is 
spatulate and much contracted between the bases of the ocular 
peduncles. The superior margin of the orbit is strongly curved, the 
posterior margin is slightly raised and minutely denticulated, and the 
outer angle projects laterally as a very prominent triangular tooth, 
which is considerably larger on the side of the greater cheliped than 
on the other side, so that the carapax is somewhat unsymmetrieal. 
The lateral margins are marked by sharply granular lines which 
curve slightly inward and rapidly converge posteriorly. The upper 
portion of the inferior branchial region is quite oblique, flat and 
smooth, and is separated from the lower portion hy a slight, granu¬ 
lated line. The inferior margin of the orbit is armed with about 
twenty-five small, compressed and truncate teeth. 

The ocular peduncles are unequal in length, the one on the side of 
the larger cheliped being the longer, very slender hut considerably 
enlarged at the the cornea and shorter than the broad, open orbits. 

The larger cheliped is enormously developed, the hand being nearly 
three times as long as the carapax. The anterior hurfaee of the merus 
is flat and smooth, and its superior margin projects into a thin, high, 
evenly arched and sharply dentate crest, and the inferior angle is 
armed with a line of small and closely set spines. The upper surface 
of the carpus is rounded and verrucose and the inner margin is angu¬ 
lar and denticulate. The basal portion of the propodus is rounded 
and coarsely verrucose externally, the superior margin projects as a 
thin crest beneath which the carpus closes, the inferior margin is 
dentate, and the inner surface is smooth, excepting two tuberculose 
crests, of which one runs obliquely upward, from the base of the 
dactylus, along the margin of the depression into which the carpus 
folds and meets the first crest in a right angle. The fingers arc much 
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compressed and very long, the inner surfaces are smooth, and the pre¬ 
hensile edges are very tuberculose and each is armed with a stout 
tooth near the middle, the tooth oil the dactylus being a little nearer 
the base than the other; within these teeth the prehensile edges gape 
widely leaving an ovate space, while beyond the teeth, the edges meet 
and are nearly straight almost to the tips, which, howe\ er, are strongly 
curved. The outer surface of the digital portion of the propodus is 
nearly smooth but has a submarginal, crenulated crest below, and the 
inferior margin is denticulate. The outer surface of the dactylus is 
somewhat verrucose and the superior edge is denticulate and slightly 
margined toward the base. 

In the smaller cheliped, the merus is slender and somewhat trique¬ 
tral and the superior and exterior angles are sharp and granulated 
The hand is very similar to that of G. heterophthalmus. 

The ambulatory legs are stout and nearly naked and the meral seg¬ 
ments are somewhat compressed and their edges sharp and minutely 
denticulate. 

The abdomen is broad, the basal segment is considerably shorter 
than the second and third, the edges approach each other somewhat 
at the junction of fifth and sixth, and the terminal segment is nearly 
twice as broad as long and its extremity is rounded. 

Five specimens give the following measurements :— 


Length of caiapax 

Breadth of earapax. 

Ratio 

Length ot largci hand. 

24 imm 

41 imm 

1 1 T1 

64 0 mm 

24 0 

39 8 

1 1*66 

TO 0 

23 4 

39 8 

1* X *0 

Tl 4 

22 0 

36 4 

1: 1*65 

64-4 

213 

36 0 

1:169 

60 4 


I have examined a large number of specimens of this species col 
lected at Coriuto, on the west coast of Nicaragua, by J. A. McNicl, 
(Collection Peabody Academy of Science). 

There are three female specimens of Gelasimus collected at the 
same locality by Mr. McNiel, which probably belong to this species 
although they differ quite remarkably from it. The earapax (Plate II, 
figure 8) is not so much narrowed behind as in the males, the dorsal 
surface is evenly convex and thickly covered with rounded granules, 
which are quite coarse along the lateral borders, and the branchial 
regions are not raised above the gastric and cordiac regions, and are 
separated from them only by slight sulci. The sides of the earapax 
are perfectly symmetrical, the anterior angles are prominent and sharp, 
and the lateral margins are mai*ked by sharp crests of bead-like 
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granules. The jugal regions are granulous. The chclipeds resemble 
very much the smaller chelipcd of the males but are rather smaller 
in proportion. The abdomen is broadly elliptical and there is a line 
of granules on the basal segment. 

Two of these specimens give the following measurements: 

Length of carapax* Breadth of carapax. Ratio. 

2 l*8*ana 33*8 3 :1*55 

16*2 23 4 1:1*54 

Under the name of G . platydactylics, Saussure* mentions a species 
from Mazatlan, Gulf of California, which I should refer to this species 
without hesitation, did lie not state that the carpus was bitubemilate, 
a character which does not apply to any species of Gelasimus which 
I have seen. Saussure’s notice is as follows: 

“ G-elaslmus platydactylus, Latr.—Presque enti&rement semblable 
aux individus de Cayenne, si ce n’est que le carpe est bitiibereule, et 
que la grande Crete du bras est dentelee, non enti&re.” 

Gelasimus platydactylus Edwards. 

f Cancer vocans vmjor Horbst, Naturgeschichte der Krabben und Krebse, Baud i, 

' p. 83, Band iii, erstes Heft, p. 29, Tab. 1, fig. 11 (after Seba). 

t Ocypoda heterochelos Bose, Histoire naturelle des Crustacea, tome ii, p. 19*7, 1802. 

f Q-dasimus marajeoani Desmarest, Considerations generates sur la Class des Crustacea, 
p. 123, 1825, (non Latreille). 

Cehsimusplatydctylus Edwards, Histoire naturelle des Crust., tome ii, p. 51, 183*7 ; 
Annates des Sciences naturelle, 3 me serie, Zoologie, tome xviii, 1852, p. 144, pi. 3, 
fig. 2. 

The synonymy of this species is in much confusion. Edwards 
quotes Ilerbst’s and Seba’s figures without query as belonging to his 
G* platydactylus and refers the Ocypoda heterochelos of Bose to the 
G . maracoani . Bose’s description however appears to have been 
drawn up from Herbsl’s or Seba’s figure, and if these figures really 
belong to Edwards’ species, the name heterochelos should be restored 
and the species should stand as Gelasimus heterochelos . The rough¬ 
ened or verruoose character of the carapax in Ilerbst’s figure is a 
marked feature which is not mentioned in either of Edwards’ descrip¬ 
tions, so that it is quite likely that Bose’s heterochelos may be distinct 
from Edwards’ species. Edwards gives Cayenne as the habitat of 
G. platydactylus , 

As described and figured by Edwards, this species differs from 
G. prineeps in having the superior crest of the merus of the larger 

* Description, de quelques Omstaces nouveaux de la c6te occidental© du Mexique, 
Revue et Magasin de Zoologie, 2« sSrie, tome v, 1853, p. 362. 
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cheliped entire, the hand much shorter and the fingers gaping for the 
whole length, and wanting the stout tooth on the prehensile edge of 
the propodus. 

G-elasimus maracoani Latreffle. 

Mcvracoani, Marcgrave de Liebstadt, Ilisfcoire rerum naturalium Brasilia, figure 

Ocypoda maracoani Latreille, Histoire des Crust et Insectes, tome vi, p 46, 1803. 

CfonojplaJL j maracoani Lamarck, Histoire naturelle des animaux sans vertebres. 2 e edit., 
tome v, p. 465. 

Gelasimus maracoani Latreille, Nouveau Dictionnaire d 1 Histoire naturelle, 2 e edit, 
tome xii, p. 517, 1817; Encyclopedic metliodique, pi. 296, fig. 1; Edwards, His¬ 
toire naturelle des Crust, tome ii, p 51, 1837; Annales des Sciences naturelles, 
3 me sdrie, Zoologie, tome xviii, 1852, p. 144, pL 3, fig. 1; Dana, United States Ex¬ 
ploring Expedition, Crust, p 318, 1852. 

Said to inhabit Cayenne and Brazil. 

Yery likely two or more species are still confounded under the 
name of maracoani . Neither Edwards nor Dana mention any spines 
on the meral segments of the ambulatory legs, while in Latreille’s 
figure in the Encyclopedic methodique there are short spines repre¬ 
sented on the posterior legs. 

G-elasimus armatus, sp* nov. 

Plate II, figure 5. Plate HE, figure 4-4 d . 

Male. The carapax is only slightly convex and very little narrow¬ 
ed posteriorly, and the dorsal surface is naked and deeply areolated. 
The gastric and cardiac regions are smooth and shining, and the car¬ 
diac is large and very prominent. The branchial regions are promi¬ 
nent and their surfaces smooth but covered by very distinct, raised, 
vein-like markings which branch off in an arborescent manner from a 
conspicuous central trunk. The front is small, spatulate, contracted 
between the bases of the ocular peduncles and expanded below. The 
superior border of the orbit has a strongly raised margin, its edge is 
slightly sinuous and the antero-lateral angle prominent, the one on the 
side of the smaller hand being directed forward and the one on the 
side of the larger hand being more prominent than the other and di¬ 
rected strongly outward. The anterior part of the lateral margin is 
longitudinal, so that the breadth of the carapax is scarcely more be¬ 
tween the antero-lateral angles than a short distance posteriorly; at 
the posterior extremity of this longitudinal portion, there are two 
small, but prominent, marginal tubercles, from which a granulated 
line extends to the bases of the posterior legs, where there is another 
small rounded tubercle. The posterior margin is straight, smooth and 
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unarmed. The inferior margin of the orbit is armed with fifteen to 
eighteen slender, compressed and truncated teeth. The jugal regions 
are swollen and smooth, hut their surfaces are veined somewhat as the 
regions above. 

The ocular peduncles are unequal in length, the one on the side of 
the larger cheliped being the longer, are very slender, but considera¬ 
bly enlarged at the eorina, and shorter than the broad and open orbits 
which they only partially fill. 

The larger cheliped is enormously developed, the hand being high 
and lamellar, and exceeding, in length, twice the length of the carapax. 
The ischium is armed above and below with a small, marginal tuber¬ 
cle. The merus is smooth and rounded posteriorly, the anterior sur¬ 
face is flat and smooth, the inferior angle is armed with scattered tu¬ 
bercles, and the superior angle rises into a low crest toward the distal 
portion, and is armed with slender tubercles. The carpus is smooth 
and rounded, but is armed with one or two small tubercles at the prox¬ 
imal extremity of the inner margin, and there are several low tuber¬ 
cles on the outer surface. The basal portion of the propodus is short; 
the inner surface is smooth and unarmed, except with a prominent tu¬ 
bercle near the middle, from which a line of obscure tubercles extends 
along the slight, oblique ridge to the inferior mai'gin ; the outer sur¬ 
face is covered with very large, depressed, smooth tubercles which are 
separated by considerable spaces; and the inferior margin is thin and 
armed with dentiform tubercles. The digital portion of the propod us 
is thin and very broad toward the base; the inner surface is smooth 
and somewhat concave; the outer surface is flat and very coarsely 
punctate; the inferior edge is denticulate and slightly margined on 
the outside; and the prehensile edge is straight, except a slight exca¬ 
vation at the base, is armed with very small marginal tubercles and a 
high, tubercular, median ridge, and at the extremity, with a slender 
tooth. The dactylus is broadest toward the extremity; the inner sur¬ 
face is concave and smooth; the outer surface is fiat and nearly 
smooth; the superior edge is arcuate, thin and slightly denticulate; 
the prehensile edge is straight, closes closely against the propodal fin¬ 
ger, except the slightly excavated portion at the base, and is armed 
with three lines of tubercles, like the propodal finger, except that the 
inner, marginal line is separated from the median line by quite a wide 
space toward the tip, and that one of the tubercles, about two-fifths 
of the way from the base to the tip, is niuch larger than the rest; and 
the tip is armed with a tooth projecting perpendicularly downward. 

In the smaller cheliped, the merus is slender and its anterior edge is 
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armed with three spinules. The hand is slender, and the fingers are 
long, flattened at the tips, and the angles clothed with long hairs. 

The ambulatory legs are stout. The merus is smooth and unarmed 
in the first pair, but in the three last pairs, its posterior edge is 
armed with slender spines,—five in the second pair, six or seven in 
the third, and three short ones on the fourth or last. 

The abdomen is quite similar to that of G. princeps . 

Length of carapax, 25*2 mm ; breadth of carapax, 35*5 mm ; ratio of 
length to breadth, 1: 1*41. Total length of propodus in larger cheli- 
ped, 60*0 mm . Length of dactylus, 45'6 mm ; breadth of dactylus, 
ll*8 mra . 

The only specimen of this species which I have seen is in the col¬ 
lection of the Peabody Academy of Science, and was obtained at the 
Gulf of Fonseca, West Coast of Central America, by J. A. McNiel. 

The larger hand in this specimen resembles very much the figure of 
the hand of G. maracoani given by Edwards in the Annales des Sci¬ 
ences naturelles, 3 me serie, tome xviii, 1852, pi. 3, fig. l b , but the car¬ 
apax and ambulatory legs seem to be very different from that species, 
as neither Edwards nor Dana mention, in their descriptions of G. mar- 
acoani , the peculiar sculpturing of the branchial regions, the tuber¬ 
cles of the lateral margins or the spines of the ambulatory legs which 
are so conspicuous characters in G. armatus . In these characters it 
approaches the genus Acanthoplax , as described by Edwards. 

G-elasimus omatus, sp. nov. 

Plate II, figure 9-9 a . Plate III, figure 5-5 c . 

Female. The carapax is narrow and the greatest breadth is be¬ 
tween the antero-lateral angles, it is convex longitudinally, but only 
slightly laterally, and the dorsal surface is verrucose, some of the ver- 
mcse, especially on the branchial regions, being large and depressed. 
The regions are not swollen or protuberant, but the cervical and bran- 
chio-cardiac suture is very distinctly indicated. The front is narrow 
and spatulate, but only slightly expanded below tbe bases of the ocu¬ 
lar peduncles. The superior border of the orbit is slightly and regu¬ 
larly arcuate, as seen from above, the margin is slightly raised and 
minutely denticulate, and the lateral angle projects forward and out¬ 
ward as a slender and prominent tooth. The antero-lateral margin is 
longitudinal for a short distance anteriorly, but the posterior portion 
curves inward to the base of the posterior leg, and is ornamented 
with eight to ten bead-like tubercles. The latero-inferior, branchial 
regions are nearly vertical, and are divided by a granulated crest 
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which starts a little way from the anterolateral angle and extends 
obliquely backward to the bases of the penultimate legs. The poste¬ 
rior margin is ornamented with a line of low tubercles. The inferior 
margin of the orbit is armed with about fifteen compressed and trun¬ 
cate teeth. The jugal regions are rough and sparsely clothed with 
short hairs. 

The ocular peduncles are equal in length, slender, slightly enlarged 
at the cornea and very little shorter than the broad and very open 
orbits. 

The chelipeds are like the smaller cheliped of G. armatus , except 
that the merus has but one spine and that the ischium has a slight 
tooth on the lower side next the articulation with the merus. 

The ambulatory legs are quite similar to those of G. armatus, but 
all of them have a tooth or spine on the lower side of the ischium, 
and the merus is armed in the first pair with one or two spines, in the 
second with three, in the third with five, and in the last with two or 
three. 

The abdomen is broadly elliptical, and the basal segment is orna¬ 
mented with a line of small tubercles. 

Length of carapax, 26*G mm ; breadth of carapax, 36*0 ram ; ratio of 
length to breadth, 1:1’35. 

The single specimen above described is in the collection of the Pea¬ 
body Academy of Science, and was brought home, with the G. arma¬ 
tus and several of the foregoing species, by J. A. McNiel, but unfor¬ 
tunately has no label to indicate the exact locality from which it came. 
It is however undoubtedly from some part of the west coast of Cen¬ 
tral America. 

This species is allied to the Acanthojolax insignis Edwards, but is 
at once distinguished from it by the verrucose dorsal surface of the 
carapax. It has also considerable affinity with G. armatus , and it is 
possible that it may be the female of that species, hut this seems very 
improbable, when the great differences in the ornamentation of the 
carapax and in the armature of the chelipeds and ambulatory legs are 
considered. ’ 

Grelasinms insignia. 

AcanOboplax insignia Edwards, Atmales des Sciences natureUes, 3 me sdrie, Zoologie, 
tome xroi, 1862, p. 151, pi 4, fig. 23; Archives du Museum d’Histoire natureUe, 
Paris, tome vii, p. 162, pL 11, fig. 1, 1854. 

Edwards states that this species was known to him only from a sin¬ 
gle, female specimen brought from Chili by M. Gay, but the figures 
which he has given in the Annales des Sciences and in the Archives 
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du Museum, differ so much that it would scarcely be supposed that 
they were intended to represent the same species, much less the same 
specimen. 

The only generic characters which are given by Edwards to distin¬ 
guish Acanthoplax from Gelnsimus , the proportions of the carapax 
and the tubcrculation of the branchial regions, appear to me to be of 
slight importance. In the proportions of the carapax, the difference 
between Acanthoplax as figured in the Annales des Sciences and the 
ordinary narrow fronted Gelasimi is scarcely, if any, greater than the 
difference between the two figures of A . insignis , for the figure of the 
carapax in the Annales is 19*0 mm in length and 27*5 rnm in breadth, giv¬ 
ing the ratio of length to breadth, 1: 1*45, while the carapax in the 
figure in the Archives du Museum is 25*2 mm in length and 32 # 0 mm in 
breadth, giving the ratio, 1: 1*27, and this when both figures are 
stated to be of natural size. No measurements are given in the text 
in either place. The tuberculation of the branchial regions appears 
to be merely a character of ornamentation to which there is a consid¬ 
erable approach in the females of many of the large Gelasimi ’, and in 
the male G. armatus described in this article, there is a still closer 
approach to it. 

The armature of the ambulatory legs, however, may prove to be a 
character of some importance, and would unite in one group with A . 
ins ignis, G. ornatus and G. armatus , and perhaps also G. maracoani. 

B,— Species in which all the segments of the abdomen are separated, by distinct articula¬ 
tions , but in which the front is broad and evenly arcuate between the bases of the ocular 
peduncles. 

Ore lasimus palnstris Edwards. 

(?) Cancer vocator Herbst, op. cit., Band ill, viortes Heft, p. 1, Tab. 59, fig 3, 1804. 
Celasimus vocarn Edwards, Ilistoire natureUo des Crust, tome ii, p. 54; et Itegne an¬ 
imal de Cuvier, edit, Crust, pi. 18, fig. 1 (teste Edwards). 

Gela&tmus palnstris Edwards, Annales des Sciences naturelles, aerie, Zoologie, 
tome xviii, 1852, p. 148, pL 4, fig. 13. 

(Non Cancer weans Lirm6, Systema Naturae, editio xii, tome i, p. 1041). 

As figured in the Annales des Sciences naturelles, this species is 
quite different from any species which I have examined, and is distin¬ 
guished by the form of the terminal segment of the male abdomen, 
which is as long as its breadth at base, with the sides straight and 
slightly divergent and the extremity broad and rounded, and by the 
anterior margin of the orbital border being symmetrical and not more 
rapidly curved above the base of the ocular peduncle than on the out¬ 
side, as it is in most of the allied species. It is described in the fol- 
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lowing brief terms:—“ CrCte sourcili^re posterioure presque droite, 
Panterieure tr&s eourbe; crates marginales trds margu6es sur les lobes 
m6sobranchiaux.—Antilles.” 

It is quite apparent that Edwards confounded at least two species 
under the name of palustris. The figure of G. vocans , which he has 
given in the Ilegne animal and which he refers to his palustris , evi¬ 
dently represents a different and distinct species, as the front is quite 
narrow, the basal portion of the propodus of the larger chcliped 
much longer in proportion and the terminal segment of the male ab¬ 
domen entirely different in form.' It is very likely the same as the (?. 
vocans of his Histoire naturelle des Crustacea, which is said to inhabit 
Brazil. 

Stimpson, in the Annales of the Lyceum of Natural History, New 
York, vol. vii, p. 62, refers the G. vocans of Dana and the G. minax 
of LeConte to the palustris of Edwards, and he evidently had more 
than one species before him, as he mentions that the tubercles on the 
outer surface of the larger cheliped were minute or obsolete in speci¬ 
mens from the Mexican and Central American shores. 

# 

G-elasimtLS macrodactylus Edwards et Lucas. 

Voyage de d’Orbigny dans l’Amfrique mdridionale, Crust., p. 27, pL 11, fig 3, 1848; 
Edwards, Annales des Sciences naturelles, 3 me s£rie, Zool, tomexviii, 1862, p. 149. 

u C6tes du Valparaiso” (Edwards and Lucas). 

Gelasimus minax LeConte, 

Gdasimus minax John LeConte, On a new species of Gelasimus, Proceedings Acad¬ 
emy Nat. Sci., Philadelphia, yoL vii, 1866, p, 403. 

Gdasimus palustris (pars) Stimpson, AnnalB Lyceum Nat. Hist., New York, vol. vii, 

, p. 62, 1869. 

Plate II, figure 4. Plate IV, figure 1-1 h . 

Male. The carapax is quite convex longitudinally and slightly 
transversely, and in large specimens the branchial regions are some¬ 
what gibbous above. The dorsal surface appears smooth, but is very 
minutely granulous, and there are a few small tubercles on the ante¬ 
rior part of the gastric region near the lateral margin. The front is 
broad and regularly arcuate. The posterior, or upper, edge of the 
superior orbital border is transverse and nearly straight, and has a 
smooth upturned margin. The anterior, or lower, edge is marked by 
a sharply raised and minutely denticulated margin which curves rap¬ 
idly downward above the base of the ocular peduncle, then gradu¬ 
ally upward and joins the posterior margin a little way from the an- 
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tero-lateral angle, which, is obtuse and not at all prominent. The lat¬ 
eral border is marked by a sharply upturned and finely denticulated 
margin, which is arcuate anteriorly so that the breadth of the carapax 
is considerably less between the antero-lateral angles than a little pos¬ 
teriorly, and the posterior portion is strongly incurved and terminates 
opposite the cardiac region. The postero-lateral border is crossed by 
an oblique raised line or plication. The inferior orbital margin is 
finely toothed and the jugal region is rough and hairy. 

The larger eheliped is stout, and the length of the hand in large 
specimens is nearly or quite three tinier as great as the length of the 
carapax. The anterior surface of the merus is smooth, narrowly tri¬ 
angular in outline and its margins are nearly straight, the inferior 
armed with minute tubercles, and the superior with slender tubercles 
on the distal portion; the upper surface is roughened with short, irreg¬ 
ular, transverse rows of small tubercles. The superior surface of the 
carpus is covered with depressed tubercles, the proximal portion of 
the inner edge is tubercular and the inner surface is crossed by an ob¬ 
lique ridge armed with tubercles. The basal portion of the propodus 
ms much shorter than the digital portion, and its superior and exterior 
surface is covered with depressed tubercles, which are large and sepa¬ 
rated by smooth spaces on the upper portion, hut below are smaller 
and crowded, and, along the inferior border, almost obsolete; the inner 
surface is armed, on the inferior border, with a ridge of large tubercles 
extending from the base of the propodal finger obliquely upward to 
the border of the deep depression into which the carpus folds, and 
there arc also a few tubercles between this depression and the base of 
the dactyl us, and a line of tubercles extending upward, from the inner 
edge of the propodal finger, parallel to the base of the dactylus; the 
superior edge is tuberculose and has a erenulated margin on the out¬ 
side and the inner margin is curved downward at the extremity of the 
depression into which the carpus folds; and finally, the inferior edge 
is smooth and rounded, but with a slight margin on the outside. The 
propodal finger is nearly straight; the inferior edge is smoothly round¬ 
ed, the prehensile edge is broad and armed with marginal lines of 
small tubercles, and a median one of irregular tubercles, of which one, 
about the middle of the finger, is very much larger than the rest; and 
the tip has an excavation into which the dactylus fits. The dactylus 
is much curved, especially toward the tip, which hooks considerably 
by the tip of the propodal finger, and the prehensile edge is much as 
in the other finger, but the tubercles of the median line are nearly 
obsolete, except two or three large ones near the base, and as many 
more between the middle and the tip. 

Trans. Connecticut Aoad., You. IX. 9 March, 18T0. 
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The ambulatory legs are stout and very hairy along the edges, and 
the meral segments are quite broad, those of the posterior pair being 
nearly three times as long as broad. 

The abdomen is slightly narrowed at the first segment and is broad¬ 
est at the second and third. The distal margin of the penultimate 
segment is somewhat excavated for the reception of the terminal seg¬ 
ment, which is much narrower than the penultimate and broadest at 
the base, from which the margin is regularly arcuate, forming scarcely 
more than a semicircle. 

Both in alcoholic and dry specimens the points of the articulation 
of the merus with the carpus, the carpus with the propodus and the 
propodus with the dactylus, in the larger cheliped, are marked by red 
spots, and there are similar, but smaller, spots on the ambulatory legs, 
at the articulation of the meral with the carpal segments. 

The females differ from the males in being narrower and more evenly 
convex above, and in having the branchial regions more swollen and 
thickly covered with rounded tubercles. 

A number of specimens give the following measurements:— 


Locality. 

Sex. 

Length of 
caiapax. 

Breadth of 
carapax. 

Batio. 

Length of 
hand. 

Breadth of 
hand. 

Hew Haven, Ot. 

Male. 

2 6 *5mm 

38 l^m 

1:144 

*75*Omm 

23 

(( u 

tt 

22-9 

34 0 

1:1*48 

63 0 

20*8 

u it 

it 

22-9 

82*8 

1; 143 

— 

— 

u u 

ti 

22 2 

30 0 

1*135 

53*0 

18 0 

Bluffton, S 0. 

it 

19*0 

28 2 

1:148 

45*0 

15 8 

« if 

U 

17 6 

25*2 

1:148 

405 

148 

ii it 

u 

17*2 

24*5 

1:1*43 

40 0 

142 

Hew Haven, Ot. 

Female. 24 9 

14 3 

1:137 

— 

— 

it a 

it 

21*8 

29 2 

1:1*34 

— 

— 


This species is found at New Haven, Conn., on salt-marshes. There 
are specimens in the collection of the Peabody Academy of Science 
from Bluffton, South Carolina, and also, from St. Augustine, Florida. 
LeConte’s specimens were from New Jersey, 

This is a very large species and I have not seen young specimens. 
It has perhaps been considered an adult form of G-.pugnax; LeConte, 
however, recognized it as a distinct species and pointed out the differ¬ 
ences, having very naturally mistaken the pugnax for &, pugilator. The 
tubercles on the anterior portion of the branchial region of the male 
are probably only an adult character, hut the very coarse tubercula- 
tion of the basal portion of the propodus and the red markings on 
the larger cheliped of the male, and the tubercular branchial regions 
of the female, are quite enough to distinguish it from the allied 
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G-elasinxus brevifrons Stimpson. 

Annals Lyceum Nat. Hist., New York, voL vii, p. 229, 1860. 

Of this species, which was found in a lagoon at Todos Santos, near 
Cape St. Lucas, Lower California, I have seen only a single, female 
specimen, which was kindly loaned from the collection of the Chicago 
Academy by Dr. Stimpson. 

As far as can be judged from the female alone, it is very distinct 
from any other species with which I am acquainted and seems to be 
most closely allied to G. mi nave. It differs from the female of G. mi - 
nax , in having the carapax broader in proportion and not nearly so 
much narrowed behind, and the dorsal surface less convex; the cari- 
nse of the lateral margins are more prominent and, from the form of 
the carapax, are not so much curved; the front is shorter and more 
perpendicular, and the anterior margin of the orbital border is more 
convex, leaving a broader space between it and the posterior margin; 
and finally, the meral segments of the ambulatory legs are much nar¬ 
rower in proportion, and are marked with conspicuous, transverse pli¬ 
cations. 

Length of carapax, I7'5 mm ; breadth of carapax, 25*0 ram ; ratio of 
length to breadth, 1 : 1*43. 

G-elasimus pugnax, sp. nov. 

Gelasimus vocans (pars) Grould, Report on the Invertebrata of Massachusetts, p. 325, 
1841; G. vocans , var. a, DeKay, Natural History of New York, Crust., p. 14, pL 6, 
fig. 10, 1844 (non Cancer vocans Linne). 

Gelasimus pugilator LeConte, loc. cifc, p. 403 (non Bose). 

(?) Gelasimus palustris (pars) Stimpson, Annals Lyceum Nat. Hist., New York, p. 62, 
1859 (non Edwards). 

Plate II, figure 1. Plate IY, figure 2-2 d . 

Male. The carapax is quite similar to that of G. minax but it is 
broader, the dorsal surface is smooth and there are no tubercles on 
the branchial regions, the front is narrower and projects farther down¬ 
ward, the antero-lateral angle is sharp and the anterior part of the 
lateral margin is not at all, or only very slightly, arcuate. 

In the larger cheliped, the anterior surface of the merus is usually 
somewhat granular or finely tuberculose, especially along the inferior 
border, its outline is triangular and much broader toward the carpus 
than in G. minax , and the distal portion of the superior margin is 
high and arcuate and not tuberculated as in that species. The superior 
surface of the carpus is covered with small, rounded tubercles and the 
inner surface is crossed by an oblique, and more or less tuberculated, 
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ridge The basal portion of the propodus, even in quite small speci¬ 
mens, is shox-ter than the digital portion and its superior and exterior 
surface is covered with smal 1 , depressed tubercles of unequal sizes 
and so thickly crowded together that there are scarcely any spaces 
between them, the oblique ridge on the inferior border of the inside 
is armed with numerous very small tubercles, the whole space between 
the upper portion of this ridge and the base of the dactylus is finely 
tuberculose, and the inferior edge is very distinctly margined on the 
outside. Both the propodal finger and the dactylus are more slender 
than in 6r. mi?iax but offer no distinctive characters. 

The ambulatory legs are rather stout, very hairy along the edges 
of the carpal and propodal segments and the meral segments are 
broad, those of the posterior pair being about one and a half times as 
long as broad. 

The abdomen is scarcely at all narrowed at the basal segments. 
The terminal segment is very much as in G. minax but slightly 
broader in proportion and very similar to that of G. 2 ya>gilator , figured 
by Edwards in the Annales des Sciences naturelles, serie, tome 
xviii, 1852, pi. 4, fig. 14 l> , and not at all like Ms figure of G. palustrls, 
fig. 13 b on the same plate. 

The females differ from the males in being slightly narrower in 
proportion and in having the dorsal surface of the carapax more con¬ 
vex and minutely granulous. 

Iu life, the dorsal suiface of the carapax of the male is very dark 
greenibh olive, the middle and anterior portion, mottled with grayish 
white, the front, between and above the bases of the ocular peduncles, 
light blue varying somewhat in intensity in different specimens, and 
the anterior margin tinged with brown. The larger cheliped is 
lighter than the carapax, is marked with pale brownish yellow at the 
articulations and along the upper edge of the dactylus, and both 
fingers are nearly white along the prehensile edges. The exposed 
portions of the the ocular peduncles and the c\ es are like the dorsal 
surface of the carapax. The smaller cheliped and the ambulatory 
legs are somewhat translucent and thickly mottled and specked with 
dark grayish olive. The sternum and abdomen are mottled ashy 
gray. The females differ from the males in having the dorsal surface 
of the carapax less distinctly mottled with whitish and in wanting 
the blue on the front. This description of the colors was taken, in 
November, from about a dozen specimens from New Haven. 
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A series of specimens give the following measurements:— 




Lt nirth 

Breadth 


Length 

Brcidth 

Locality. 

Sex. 

of caiapax. 

of carapax. 

Ratio 

of hand. 

ot hand 

New Haven, Conn. 

Male. 

15-3mm 

2 i*2mm 

1 : 1*32 

mm 

mm 

tt 

tt 

14-8 

22 G 

1.1*51 

40*5 

13 8 

.( it 

tt 

14 4 

21*9 

1 : 1*52 

410 

13 5 

Bahamas 

ct 

14*3 

22*0 

1 : 1 54 

39*5 

13*4 

New Haven, Conn. 

tt 

13*8 

20 7 

1: 1*50 

40*0 

13*0 

U it 

ft 

13*7 

20 3 

1: 1*48 

37 0 

12*4 

t . It 

tt 

12*8 

19 3 

1:131 

345 

12*2 

tt .t 

-t 

12*1 

18 1 

1:149 

32*2 

110 

East Florida. 

t. 

10 6 

1G 6 

1:1*37 

2G0 

8*8 

New Haven, Conn 


10 4 

13*5 

1: 1*49 

22*0 

85 

East Florida. 

a 

10 3 

15*7 

1 • 1*32 

24 5 

86 

tt 

tt 

8S 

13*2 

1:1*30 

15 2 

G 5 

Bahamas. 

tt 

8*7 

12 8 

1*147 

21*0 

68 

.t 

tt 

7*4 

110 

1:148 

16 4 

55 

New Haven, Conn. 

Female. 

12 8 

18*6 

1: 1*45 



tt tt 

u 

12 3 

17 8 

1: 1*42 



tt tt 

tt 

12*0 

17*1 

1: 142 



tt tt 

* t 

9*6 

13*7 

1: 1*43 



tt tt 

I. 

8*6 

12 4 

1 : 144 



Bahamas 

tt 

7*3 

10 2 

1:1*40 



New Haven, Conn. 

tt 

7*0 

10*0 

1: 1*43 




This species is common upon the salt-marshes about New Haven, 
Conn., and there are specimens in the Museum of Yale College from 
St. Augustine, Florida (Col. W. E. Foster). In the collection of the 
Boston Society of Natural History there are specimens from Bahamas 
(Dr. Henry Bryant), and in the collection of the Peabody Academy 
of Science, from ITayti (Dr. D. F. \Yoinland). 

At first sight this species might be mistaken for the young of G. 
min ax, but when specimens of each, of nearly equal size, are compared 
there is no danger of confounding them. G. pugnaw is much smaller 
than G. min ax, the carapax is considerably broader, is not so much 
contracted at the antero-lateral angles and is perfectly smooth, the 
tubercles of the outer surface of the larger cbeliped are very much 
smaller and more crowded together, and the coloration is quite dif¬ 
ferent, the red on the chelipeds and ambulatory legs being entirely 
wanting. 

A male of this species, collected at New Haven by W. C. Beecher, 
presents a remarkable anomaly in having the chelipeds nearly equal 
in size, while in other respects it is exactly like ordinary individuals. 
This specimen is briefly noticed in the American Naturalist, voL iii, 
p. 557, under the name of G. palustris . The left cbeliped is exactly 
like the larger cheliped of ordinary specimens, and the right one 
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differs only in being somewhat smaller and in having the fingers 
slightly more incurved at the tips so as to fit nicely the huccal area. 
Length of carapax, lV2 mm ; breadth of carapax, 16*4 lum ; rato, 1: 1*46. 
Length of left cheliped, 25*0 mm . Length of right cheliped, 21*0 1UIU . 
The specimen, which was examined while alive, was very active and 
used both hands with equal facility. 

With this single remarkable exception, I have found only the 
slightest variations in examining carefully more than a hundred 
specimens. 

Gtelasimus rapax, sp nov. 

Plate II, figure 2. Plate IV, figure 3. 

Male. The carapax is very much like that of G. pugnax, but the 
front is narrower, the upper edge of the superior orbital border is 
sinuous and not so transverse as in that species, being directed some¬ 
what backward, the border itself is wider and its lower edge is not 
so abruptly curved above the base of the ocular peduncle. 

In the larger cheliped, the anterior surface of the merus is smooth. 
The superior surface of the carpus is minutely tuberculose and the 
inner surface is crossed by a slight, oblique ridge which is nearly 
smooth. The basal portion of the propodus is much stouter than in 
G. pugnax and considerably longer than the digital portion, the 
superior and exterior surface is thickly covered with small tubercles 
and the inner surface ifa much as in G. pugnax ,, but the superior 
margin is curved more abruptly, and farther downward at the extrem¬ 
ity of the depression into which the carpus folds, and there is a line 
of bead-like tubercles, along the border next the base of the dactylus, 
which are very much larger than in G. pugnax. The propodal finger 
is short and stout and considerably curved upward, the inferior edge 
is smooth and rounded, and the prehensile edge is much as in (r. 
pugnax , but the tubercles are larger. The dactylus is stout, curved 
toward the extremity and the tip hooked by the end of the other 
finger, the superior margin is tuberculose toward the base and mar¬ 
gined on the outside for nearly half its length, and the prehensile edge 
is as in <?. pugnax but there are four or five large tubercles close 
together near the base. 

The ambulatory legs are quite similar to those of G. pugnax 
but seem to be much less hairy. 

The abdomen is as in G. pugnax. 

Length of carapax, I2*6 ,nm ; breadth of carapax, 19*0 mm ; ratio, 
1: 1*51. Length of hand, 28*2 mm ; breadth of hand, 
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I have seen but a single specimen, which was collected at Aspinwall 
by F. EL Bradley. Although closely allied to G. min ax a ndpngnax, 
it is very different from any specimens which I have seen, of either of 
those species, and is readily distinguished from them by the very short 
and stout fingers, the tubercles on the basal portion of the upper mar¬ 
gin of the dactylus, the long basal portion of the propodus and the 
line of bead-like tubercles along its border next the base of the 
dactylus. The differences in the carapax are however very slight, and 
it may possibly prove to be a variety of G . pugnax, 

Grelasimus mordax, sp. nov. 

Plate EE, figure 3. Plate IV, figure 4, 4 a . 

Male. The carapax is convex both transversely and longitudinally 
The dorsal surface is punctate and the space between the puncta is 
smooth and naked, but the puncta themselves give rise to short hairs 
which are very easily removed. The front is much less deflexed than in 
the allied species, its dorsal surface is divided by a distinct median sul¬ 
cus and its inferior surface, between the margin and the epistome, is 
quite high. The upper edge of the superior orbital border is directed 
somewhat backward as in 6r. raprtx, but is straight and not sinuous; 
the border itself is much more oblique than in the allied species, so 
that it appears very large as seen from above. The anterior part of 
the lateral margin is thin and projects somewhat laterally. 

In the larger cheliped, ail the segments are more elongated than in 
the allied species. The anterior surface of the merus is smooth, nar¬ 
row in outline and its margins are tuber eulose. The superior an A 
exterior surface of the carpus is obscurely tubereulose, and its inner 
surface is crossed by an oblique ridge which is nearly smooth. The 
basal portion of the propodus, as seen in front, is narrowed toward the 
articulation of the carpus and is very much shorter than the digital 
portion; the superior, and the upper part of the exterior, surface is 
obscurely tubereulose while the lower portion is smooth; the oblique 
ridge on the inferior border of the inside, is much higher and extends 
farther back toward the articulation of the carpus than in the allied 
species, and is thickly covered with very large, rounded tubercles, 
and all the space between its upper portion and the base of the 
dactylus is covered with depressed tubercles; the superior edge is 
somewhat carinated, slightly tubereulose and margined on the outside, 
and the inner margin is turned abruptly downward at the extremity 
of the depression into which the carpus folds; and finally, between 
this abruptly curved portion and the base of the dactylus and just 
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below tlie superior margin, there is an oblong, depressed space which 
is very conspicuous as seen from above. This depression exists in 
G. minttx but is not at all conspicuous. The propodal finger ls very 
long and slender, curved upward at the extremity, and the prehensile 
edge armed with a large tubercle near the middle and another near 
the tip, which is deeply excavated for the reception of the dactylus. 
The dactylus is very slender, the basal portion nearly straight, the 
extremity strongly hooked downward and inward, the superior edge 
smooth, and the prehensile edge armed with several large tubercles. 

The ambulatory legs are long and much more slender than in the 
allied species, the moral segments being quite narrow. 

The abdomen is quite similar to the abdomen of G . pugnasr, but is 
somewhat narrower. 

The females differ from the males in having the carapax narrower 
and more convex, and in the branchial regions being tuberculose along 
the lateral margins. 

Several specimens give the following measurements: — 



Length 

Breadth 


Length 

Breadth 

Sex. 

of carapax. 

of carapax. 

Batio. 

of hand. 

of hand. 

Male. 

16'9 mm 

25*5mm 

1: 1*51 

45 . 0 mm 

12*5mm 

tt 

15*4 

23*2 

1:3 51 

45*0 

13*0 

ll 

15'3 

23*0 

1: 1*50 

46*5 

13-0 

(. 

14*5 

215 

1: 1*48 

42*0 

12*6 

*. 

10*6 

15*5 

1 : 1*46 

20*5 

7*0 

Female. 

12*9 

18*1 

1: 1*40 



u 

12*5 

16-7 

1: 1*34 



u 

10-8 

14‘3 

1: 1-32 




“Canals at Para, South America, October or November, 1858; 

Caleb Cooke” (Collection Peabody Academy of Science). 

Q*elasinms pugilator Latrciiie. 

Ocypoda,pugilaior Bose, Histoiro naturello des Crust, tome i, p. 197, 1802; (liars) 
Say, Journal Academy Hat Sci, Philadelphia, vol. i, p. 71, 181*7, p. 4 £3, 1818, 

Gdasimw pugilator Latroille, Nouveau Dietiounaire d’Uisioiro naturello, 2‘‘£dit, tome 
arii, p. 520, 1817; Besmarest, op. cit, p, 123; Edwards, Annales des Sciences mvfcu- 
relies, 3»© serie, Zoologie, tome xviii, 1832, p. 14, pi. 4, fig. 149; Stimpson, Annals 
Lyceum Hat Hist., Hew Tork, vol. vii, p. 62. 

Gdasimus vocans, DeKay, Hatural History of Hew Tork, Crust, p. 14, pi. 6, fig. 9; 
(pars) Gould, Report on the Invertobrata of Massachusetts, p. 325 (non Cancer 
vocans Linnc). 


Plate IV, figure f. 

This is at once distinguished from any of the east coast species, 
except G. mhcylindricm , by the rectangular outline, swollen and 
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highly polished, dorsal surface of the carapax, and hy the inner sur¬ 
face of the basal portion of the propodus of the larger cheliped "being 
evenly rounded and beset with small scattered tubercles, but with no 
indication of an oblique tuberculose ridge. From G. subcylhulrieus , 
it is readily distinguished by the carapax being narrower and its pos¬ 
terior margin straight, by the hand in the larger cheliped of the male 
being margined with a slight crest on the outside of the superior 
edge, and by the narrow male abdomen. 

It seems to be abundant from the Gulf States to Massachusetts. 
At New Haven, Conn., it is very common upon muddy beaches, but 
is not usually associated with G. pugnax, which prefers salt-marshes. 
There are specimens in the Museum of Tale College, collected at 
Egmont Key, West Florida, by Col. E. Jewett, and at St. Augustine, 
by CoL W. E. Foster and II. S. Williams; and in the collection of 
the Peabody Academy of Science, there are specimens from Savan¬ 
nah, Georgia, from Bluffion, South Carolina, and from Nantucket, 
Massachusetts, those from the last locality collected by Dr. A. S. 
Packard, Jr. 

A series of specimens give the following measurements:— 




Length 

Breadth 


Length 

Breadth 

Locality. 

Sex. < 

carapax. 

of carapax. 

Ratio. 

of hand. 

o* hand. 

West Florida. 

Male. 

15*0 mm 

21 *6nmi 

1:1-44 

38-Omm 


it 

tt 

14-7 

21*0 

1:1*43 

33*0 

10*5 

Hew Haven, Conn. 

u 

14-2 

20*6 

1:1-44 

36*5 

11-8 

u u 

it 

18*6 

194 

1: 1*43 

34*0 

11*0 

U it 

tt 

13*4 

18*8 

1: 1*40 

30*2 

11*4 

u tt 

it 

12*6 

17*4 

1:1*39 

27*0 

10*6 

it tt 

tt 

11*7 

16*2 

1: 1*38 

23*8 

9.6 

it It 

u 

7*6 

10*2 

1:1*33 

9*5 

48 

West Florida. 

Female. 

14*6 

20*4 

1: 1*40 



Hew Haven, Conn. 

tt 

12*6 

16*4 

1: 1*31 



it tt 

tt 

10*8 

14*3 

1: 1*32 



i* tt 

.i 

9*1 

12*0 

1: 1*32 



G-elasimus suboylincLrious 

Stimpson. 




Annals Lyceum Hat Hist., Hew York, vol. vii, p. 

63, 1859. 




Plate IV, figure 6-8 h . 

This species has a general resemblance to G. pugilator, but the 
body is much broader, not so much narrowed behind and very con¬ 
vex, being in fact much like <?. gibbosus. The male abdomen and its 
appendages are, moreover, very unlike any other species which is 
known to me. 
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Male. The dorsal surface of the carapax is minutely granulous, 
very convex longitudinally and swollen along the branchial regions, 
which, however, do not project above the middle of the carapax, and 
the regions are not separated by distinct sulci. The front is evenly 
rounded and strongly deflexed. The superior border of the orbit is 
nearly perpendicular, and its posterior, or upper, margin is sinuous, 
curving forward in a slight prominence in the middle. The antero¬ 
lateral angle is obtuse and not at all prominent. The lateral margins 
converge slightly anteriorly and are only faintly indicated on the 
postero-lateral border. The posterior margin is divided into two 
broad lobes by a very marked median imraargination. The inferior 
border of the orbit is slightly curved and finely denticulate. 

The external maxillipeds are proportionately smaller than in the 
allied species, the ischium is only very slightly wider than the merus 
and its outer margin is nearly straight. Corresponding with the form 
of the external maxillipeds, the buccal opening is smaller and more 
rectangular than in the other species. 

In the larger cheliped, the angles of the merus are obtuse and 
granulous and the anterior surface is slightly convex. The outer sur¬ 
face of the carpus is slightly granulous. The basal portion of the 
propodus is nearly as long as the digital portion; the inner surface is 
not armed with a tuberculose ridge along the inferior margin, that 
portion being rounded and only obscurely tuberculose, but on the 
border next the base of the dactylus, there are two, sharp, tubercular, 
parallel ridges, the inner one highest and separated from the other by a 
deep, narrow groove; the outer surface is densely covered with small, 
depressed tubercles which are more uniform in size and more promi¬ 
nent than in G. pugnax, or G. pugilator ; the superior edge is tuber¬ 
culose but not distinctly margined on the outside as in Q-. min ax, 
pugnax , and pugilator ; the inferior edge is armed with a prominent, 
tubercular margin on the outside, and the flat, oblique space between 
the inner and outer margins is smooth and shining, while in G. pugih 
ator it is covered with rounded granules. The propodal finger is 
considerably curved upward, its outer surface iR armed, on the basal 
portion, with a distinct, median ridge, the inferior margin is smooth, 
and the prehensile edge tubercular and armed with a single, large 
tooth near the middle. The dactylus is strongly and evenly curved, 
the superior margin is smooth and the prehensile edge is tubercular 
and armed with several larger tubercles toward the base. The smaller 
cheliped and the ambulatory legs do not differ notably from those of 
the allied species. 
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The abdomen is very broad, its breadth being fully equal to two- 
thirds its length, while, in G.puyilator and allied species, the breadth 
is not equal to more than half the length. The terminal segment is 
very small, being rather less than hall* as broad as the penultimate 
and very much shorter than broad. The appendages of the first seg¬ 
ment are very stout and nearly straight organs, reaching to the middle 
of the penultimate segment, and the tips are homy and slightly hairy, 
while in G. pugilator these organs are longer, very slender, and 
strongly curved outward at the tips. 

The female differs from the male in having the posterior margin of 
the carapax only slightly iramarginate in the middle. 


Length 

Sex- of carapax. 

Male. 12*l mm 

“ 10 5 

Female. 10*0 


Breadth 

of carapax. Ratio. 

I8-5*am 3:1*53 

160 1:1*52 

15*5 1:1*55 


Length Breadth 

of hand. of hand. 

25*0mm 11-Omm 

20*5 9*0 


The above description and measurements were made from three of 
the original specimens, collected at Matamoras on the Rio Grande, 
by M. Berlandier, and loaned by Dr. Stimpson. 

Gelasinms stenodacylus Edwards et Lucas. 

Voyage de d’Orbigny dans l’Amerique mericlionale, Crust, p. 26, p. 11, fig. 2, 1843; 

Edwards, Annales des Sciences naturelles, 3 m ® serie, ZooL, tome xviii, 1852, p. 149. 

u Trouve sur les c6tes du Valparaiso par M. d’Orbigny,” (Edwards 
and Lucas). In the Annales des Sciences naturelles, Edwards gives 
the habitat as, “ Chili, Brasil,” but there is very likely some mistake 
in regard to the lafEer locality for very few, if any, species of Crusta¬ 
cea are common to Chili and Brazil. 


G-elasimus Panamensis stimpson. 

Annals Lyceum Nat Hist, New York, voL vii, p. 63,1859. 

Plate IV, figure 5. 

Stimpson had only the young of this species and did not give the 
characters of the larger chelipcd of the male, but a good series of 
specimens collected at Panama by Mr. Bradley, showB that it is very 
different from any of the east coast species and is not allied to any 
from the west coast, unless it be to G. stenodcatylus which I have 
not seen. 

Male. The carapax is broadest between the antero-lateral angles 
and is much less convex than usual. The dorsal surface is very 
minutely granulose, and there are a few coarse granules or small 
tubercles on the front and on the anterior part of the branchial region 
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near tlu lateral margin. The uppw edge of the superior orbital 
border is sinuous and the border itself is quite narrow. The antero¬ 
lateral angles are sharp and project prominently forward. The 
inferior orbital margin is thin and sharply dentate and its outer angle 
is prominent and angular, and is separated from the superior margin 
by a deep and broadly rounded sinus. 

In the larger eheliped, the merits i-5 slender, and its anterior surface 
is narrow and smooth and the margins are unarmed and rounded. 
The carpus is evenly rounded and nearly smooth externally. The 
basal portion of the propodus is smooth or microscopically granu- 
lose and flat and entirely unarmed within; the depression into 
which the carpus folds is very short, not extending half way to the 
base of the dactylus; and the superior and inferior margins are evenly 
rounded. The propodal finger is slightly upturned at the tip, the 
inferior edge is perfectly smooth and evenly rounded, and the tuber¬ 
cles of the prehensile edge are nearly obsolete except a large de¬ 
pressed one near the middle. The dactylus is strongly curved down¬ 
ward at tip, the superior edge is smooth and rounded and the pre¬ 
hensile edge is obscurely tubercular In very young specimens the 
hand is quite granulose above but becomes smooth with age. 

In the smaller chelipel the tips of the fingers are densely clothed 
with soft hair. 

The ambulatory legs are slender, smooth and almost entirely naked. 

The females differ from the males in the c a rap ax being a little 
narrower in proportion, and in the branchial regions being slightly 
in dated and more granular or even tuberculose. 

Several specimens give the following measurements : — 




Length 

Brea 1th 


L n a*4lU 

B 

Locality. 

Sex. 

of carapax. 

of carapax. 

Kitlo. 

ot hand. 

Ol lull 1, 

Panama. 

Male. 

12*5«ra» 

18*0 ram 

1: 1*44 

2?-5mm 

9- pnm 


it 

12 1 

18*0 

1:1-49 

32-0 

11*0 

u 

i* 

8*3 

11*1 

1: 1*34 

9-4 

4*8 

It 

Female. 

13*6 

18*5 

1 : 1-36 



u 

u 

12*2 

11-0 

1:1*39 



tt 

u 

11 5 

10*0 

1: 1*39 



Cl 

it 

9*t 

13-8 

1: 1-42 




C .—Species in which the fourth , fifth and sixth segments of the male abdomen completely 
anchylose, and in which the carapax is very transverse , and the branchial regions are 
gibbous. 

Gelasiraus gibbosus, sp. nov. 

Plate 31, figure 11. Plate IV, figure 8. 

Male. This is a small species quite different in general appearance 
from any of the foregoing. The body is very short and broad, very 
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little contracted behind, and, in general form, a short cylinder trun¬ 
cated at each end. The ehelipeds and ambulatory legs are slender 
and elongated. 

The dorsal surface of the earapax is naked, smooth and shining, 
convex longitudinally, deeply areolated and nearly symmetrical. The 
cervical suture is slightly curved and very distinctly marked by a 
deep sulcus. The median portion of the gastric region is triangular, 
and is separated from the antero-lateral lobes by very distinct but 
shallow sulci, which meet in an acute angle on the front. The cardiac 
region is large, quite prominent and distinctly separated irom the 
gastric. The branchial regions are very prominent and swollen, pro¬ 
jecting much above the median regions, and a narrow portion next 
the cervical suture is cut off by a straight and sharp sulcus. The 
front projects well forward and is quite narrow, but not contracted 
between the bases of the ocular peduncles. The superior border of 
the orbit is nearly on a plain with the anterior pari of the earapax, 
its anterior edge is strongly arcuate and is marked by a very slight, 
but sharply raised and continuous margin, and the posterior edge is 
marked by a faintly raised line, wliich is transverse and nearly 
straight toward the front, but, toward the side of the earapax, falls 
off posteriorly, so that the antero-lateral angle, which is right-angular, 
but not at all prominent, is considerably posterior to the rest of the 
anterior margin. The faintly margined lateral borders are parallel 
anteriorly but approach slightly posteriorly. The inferior border of 
the orbit is denticulate, the teeth being very minute on the portion 
toward the front but much larger, and very slender on the outer 
portion, and round into the external hiatus. The jugal regions are 
much swollen and are separated from the buccal area by a deep 
depression. 

The ocular peduncles are quite stout and as long as the orbits, 
which they nearly till. 

The ischial segments of the external maxillipeds are very broad, 
and the outer edges are arcuate to fit the expanded buccal area, and 
thus resemble the species of section A. 

The larger eheliped is remarkably developed for so small a species, 
the merus being as long as the earapax, while the hand is almost three 
times as long, and nearly twice as long as the breadth of the earapax. 
The anterior surface of the merus is smooth, flat and quite narrow, 
and its angles are smooth and unarmed. The superior and exterior 
surface of the carpus is evenly rounded and very slightly granulous, 
and the inner margin is sharp and dentate. The basal portion of the 
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propodus is short and compressed, the outer surface is flat and granu- 
lous, the inferior edge is angular and has a very slight, granular 
margin on the outside, the superior edge is rounded and granulated, 
and the inner surface is armed with a slight, oblique, tubcrculose 
ridge extending from the inferior edge to the short depression into 
which the carpus folds. The digital portion of the propodus is much 
compressed, straight and very slender, the inferior edge is nearly 
smooth, the prehensile edge is only very obscurely tuberculate and 
has a single, very slight tooth near the middle, and the tip is slender, 
acute and slightly upturned. The dactylus is compressed, very 
slender, straight for two-thirds its length and the terminal portion 
regularly curved downward, the superior edge is rounded and slightly 
granulous toward the base, and the prehensile edge is as in the other 
finger, except that the tooth is smaller and nearer the base. 

The smaller cheliped is smooth and unarmed, the merus is slender 
and triquetral, the carpus is short and rounded, the basal portion of 
the propodus is quite short and thick, and the fingers are slender. 

The ambulatory legs are long, very slender and nearly naked, and 
the meral segments are very narrow. 

The sternum is very broad and very convex. The abdomen is 
scarcely at all contracted at the second segment, and it tapers slightly 
to the extremity of the sixth; the first and second are very short, the 
the third is about twice as broad as long, the fourth, fifth and sixth 
are completely anchylosed into one piece, and the seventh, or last, 
forms very nearly a semicircle. 

Length of carapax, 8*5 ram ; breadth of carapax, 14*4 mm ; ratio, 1 :1-Y9. 
Length of hand, 24-8 mm ; breadth of hand, 8*2 mm . 

I have seen only one specimen, which was collected at the Gulf of 
Fonseca, west coast of Central America, by J. A. MeNiel (Collection 
Peabody Academy of Science). 

Family, Gecarcistidj3. 

Cardlosoma Latreflie. 

In this genus the abdominal appendages of the male present, in 
some cases at least, good specific characters. In all the species which 
I have examined, the appendages of the first segment are very stout 
and nearly straight organs reaching beyond the middle of the abdo¬ 
men, articulated at their bases with a large and hard semicircular 
plate, which arches round the intestinal canal and joins the abdomen 
on each side, and armed at their extremities with slender, homy tips. 
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The appendages of the second segment are small and inconspicuous, 
and their slender tips are flexible and folded within a little groove on 
the inside of the bases of the appendages of the first segment. 

Cardiosoma guanhumi Latreffle. 

Cardisoma guanhumi Latreille, Encyclopedic m4th.od.ique, tome x, p. 685, 1824, (teste 
Edwards); Edwards, Histoire naturelle des Crust., tome ii, p. 24, 183*7; Regno 
animal de Cuvier, 3 me edit., pL 20, fig. 1; Annales des Sciences naturelles, 3 me serie, 
Zoologie, tome xx, 1853, p. 204, pi. 9, fig. 1; G-ibbes, On the Carcinological Col¬ 
lections of the United States, Proceedings American Association, 3d Meeting, 
p. 1*79, 1850; Stimpson, Proceedings Academy Nat. Sci., Philadelphia, 1858, p. 100; 
Saussure, Crustacea nouveaux des Antilles et du Mexique, p. 21, 1858. 

Ocypode ( Cardisoma ) cordata DeHaan, Eauna Japonica, Crustacea, p. 27, 1835 (non 
Cancer cordatus Linne). 

Ocypoda ruricola Ereminville, Annales des Sciences naturelles, 2® serie, Zoologie, 
tome xii, 1835, p. 217 (non Cancer ruricola Linne). 

Ocypoda gigantea Ereminville, loc. cit, p. 221, 1835. 

Plate V, figure 3. 

The abdomen of the male is broadest at the third segment, from 
which the margins converge rapidly to the sixth, which is considerably 
longer than broad. The terminal segment is narrow and its extremity 
is rounded. The first pair of abdominal appendages reach to the 
middle of the sixth segment, are triquetral, straight and stout, and 
their tips are rounded and slightly flattened laterally, and each is 
armed with a very small, scale-like appendage directed obliquely out¬ 
ward, and on the upper edge, just above this appendages, there is a 
small process which is straight and does not reach beyond the rounded 
extremity of the thickened portion of the organ. 

A male from the Florida Keys gives, length of carapax, 65 miu ; 
breadth of carapax, 1 8 mm ; ratio of length to breadth, 1:1-20. 
Length of merus in right cheliped, 3L mm ; in left cheliped, 49 m,n . 
Length of right hand, 45 mm ; breadth, 19. Length of left hand, S8 mm ; 
breadth, 44. 

Cardiosoma qnadratum Saussure. i 

See these Transactions, voL ii, p. 16. 

Plate T, figure 4. 

In this species the male abdomen and its appendages are almost ex¬ 
actly like those of C. guanhumi except that the homy extremities of 
the appendages of the first segment are a little longer and more slen¬ 
der. There is a remarkable difference between the male abdominal 
appendages of this species and the species from the west coast of 
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Africa, with which it is compared on page 16 of this volume. In the 
African species the first pair of these appendages are very much like 
those of the following specie*, the horny tips being long, slender and 
somewhat spiral, and the process on the upper edge extending much 
beyond the thickened portion of the ore an. 

Cardiosoma crassum, sp nov. 

Plate V, figure 5. 

In general appearance this species is closely allied to C, quadratum 
The carina of the Literal margin of the carapax is, however, much 
more strongly marked and the ambulatory logs are clothed with long 
hair, while in C. quadmtum they are nearly naked. The male abdom¬ 
inal appendages are entirely unlike in the two species. 

The dorsal surface of the carapax is naked, very minutely granu- 
lous, regularly and strongly convex longitudinally, hut only slightly 
transversely, and the areolation is not strongly marked, the cardiac 
region and the median portion of the gastiic alone being indicated; 
the anterior extremity of the mesogastric lobe, however, is distinct, 
long and slender and reaches nearly to the front. The front is broad 
and high and the epigastric lobes protuberant, leaving, between them 
and the front, a depressed space which is thickly covered with coarse 
granules. The superior margin of the orbit is slightly sinuous, as seen 
from above, and the lateral angle projects forward as an angular tooth. 
Just back of this tooth the antero-lateral margin is broken by a sharp 
notch, above which the carina of the lateral margin begins in a sharp 
prominence. This carina through its entire length is very high and 
distinct, being much more strongly marked than in (7. quadmtum. 
The epistome and nasal lobe are very much as in C. quadratum*, but 
the labial border of the epistome is armed with a lino of granule* 
which is more sharply raised and composed of smaller granules than 
in that species. The jugal regions are densely clothed with short, soft 
hair. The interior branchial regions are naked, but are roughened 
with numerous, short, sharp ruga*. 

The chelipeds are very unequal in both sexes, and the ischial seg¬ 
ments are armed, on the anterior side, with a few small tubercles. In 
the larger eheliped, the inerus is triquetral, very stout and reaches 
slightly beyond the lateral margin of the carapax, the anterior sur¬ 
face is flat and both its margins are armed with very large and prom¬ 
inent tubercles directed forward, and on the outer surface and the pos¬ 
terior angle, which is obtuse, there are short granulous rugee which 
are very conspicuous on the angle. The larger hand is very short and 
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stout, the breadth being about equal to four-sevenths of the length ; 
the outer surface of the propodus is flattened and smooth; the inner 
surface, in the middle and toward the base of the dactylus, and the 
margins, are armed with scattered tubercles; and finally, the fingers 
are very stout, the outer edges are armed with small horny tubercles, 
and the prehensile edges gape but slightly, and are armed with large, 
irregular teeth. In the smaller cheliped, the merus is more slender 
and does not quite reach the lateral margin of the carapax, and the 
hand is very much smaller and more slender. 

The ambulatory legs are stout and the carpal and propodal seg¬ 
ments, and the meral on the angles below, are clothed with long black 
hairs, which are very conspicuous and fasciculated on the carpal and 
propodal segments of the first and second anterior pairs. 

In the male, the abdomen is broadest at the third segment, from 
which the margins converge regularly to the sixth, which is nearly or 
quite as broad as long and only slightly narrowed for most of its 
length, but sharply contracted just before the articulation with the 
small and narrow terminal segment. In the female, the abdomen is 
broadest near the articulation of the fifth with the sixth segment, and 
the margins of the sixth segment are arcuate and converge rapidly to 
the small, obtusely triangular terminal segment. 

The first pair of male abdominal appendages reach to the middle 
of the penultimate segment of the abdomen, and their extremities 
are slightly flattened laterally, thickly clothed with hair on the out¬ 
side and terminated by a long, slender, hard and homy tip, which 
curves outward for nearly half its length, then rapidly upward, and 
again outward at the end, forming thus about the third of a very 
elongated spiral. From the under edge, just below the base of this 
homy tip, there is a stout, straight process, which is soft and flex¬ 
ible, and clothed at the extremity with hair. 

Four specimens give the following measurements:— 


Sex. 

Length of carapax. 

Breadth of carapax. 

Ratio. 

Male. 

- 


1: 1*22 


54-0 

# 66*3 

1: 1*23 


- 56*4 

68*0 

1: 1*21 

Female. 

53*0 

64*5 

1: 1"22 


I have examined a large number of specimens collected at the Gulf 
of Fonseca, west coast of Central America, by J. A. McITiel, and in 
the Museum of the Peabody Academy of Science. 

Trans. Connecticut Acad., Yol. H 10 April, 18*T0. 
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Family, Boscialje. 

Fseudothelphusa Saussure. 

Potamia LatreiUe, Cours d’entomologie, p. 338, 1831 (teste Edwards); Edwards et 
Lucas, Voyage de d’Orbigny dans l’Amerique meridional©, Crust., p. 22, 1843; 
White, List of the Crustacea in the British Museum, p. 30, 1841; Lana, United 
States Exploring Expedition, Crust, p. 293; Saussure, Crustaces noveaux des An¬ 
tilles et du Mexique, p. 19, 1858 (non Robineau-Lesvoidy). 

Boscia Edwards, Histoire naturelle des Crust, tome ii, p. 14, 1837; Annalos des Sci¬ 
ences naturelles, 8 me serie, Zoologie, tome xx, 1853, p. 207; A Edwards, Annaies 
de 3a Socidte entomologique de France, 4 me serie, tome vi, 1866, p. 203. 

Pseudofhelphusa Saussure, Revue et Magasin de Zoologie, 1857, p. 305 (teste Saus¬ 
sure). 

Latreille’s name, Potamia , given in 1831, was properly rejected by 
Edwards on account of its previous use, in 1830, by Robineau-Des- 
voidy, for a genus of Diptera, but the name Boscia , proposed by 
Edwards in 1837, is quite as objectionable, having been used, accord¬ 
ing to Agassiz’s Nomenclator Zoologicus, by Leach, in 1813, for a 
genus of Cirripedia, by Sehweigger, in 1820, for a genus of Polyps, 
and by Leaeb again, in 1824, for a genus of Coleoptera. Psmdothel - 
j phusa, although at first proposed as a new genus, does not differ es¬ 
sentially from the species of Edwards’ Boscia which have no superior 
frontal crest, and was 'finally united with Potamia by Saussure him¬ 
self so that it may properly be adopted for the genus as defined by 
Edwards. 

Pseudothelphusa , as here limited, includes tbe following American 
species;— 

P. Americana Saussure, from Hayti. 

P. gracilipes {Boscia gracUipes A. Edwards, Annaies de la Soci6t6 
entomologique de France, 4 me s4rie, tome vi, 1866, p. 204), from Haute 
VerarPaz, Gautemala. 

JP. plana y sp. nov., from Peru. 

P macropa (. Boscia macropa Edwards, Archives du Museum 
d’Histoire naturelle, Paris, tome vii, p. 175, pL 12, fig. 3), from Bo¬ 
livia. 

P. Chilensis ( Potamia Ghilensis Edwards efc Lucas, Voyage de 
d’Orbigny dans FAm6rique m4ridionale, Crust., p. 22, pi. 10, fig. 1), 
from Lima, Peru. 

P. denticulata {Boscia dentiaulata Edwards, Annaies des Sciences 
naturelle, Zoologie, 3 me s6rie, tome xx, 1853, p. 208), from Guiana. 

P. Bocourti , (Boscia Bocourti A Edwards, loo. cit., p. 203), from 
the River Coban, Haute Vera-Paz, Gautemala. 
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P. dentata (Boscia dentata Edwards, Hi&toire naturelle des Crust., 
tome ii, p. 15, pi. 18, fig. 14-16), from the West Indies. 

The only other described species is the P. sinutifrons [Boscia sinur 
tifrons A. Edwards, loc. cit., p. 205), the habitat of which was not 
known. 

JPotamia latifrons Randall (Journal Academy Nat. Sci., Philadel¬ 
phia, vol. viii, p. 120, 1839), supposed to have come from Surinam or 
the West Indies, probably belongs here, but the description is too 
indefinite to determine its affinities with any degree of certainty. 

Pseudothelphusa plana, sp nov. 

Female. The carapax is very broad and its dorsal surface is flat in 
the middle and posteriorly, but convex along the anterior border, and 
is punctate, but the surface between the widely separated punctures 
is glabrous. The gastric region is undivided, except by a short and 
shallow median sulcus, which separates the slightly indicated anterior 
lobes and extends down the front. The anterior portion of the cer¬ 
vical suture, from the median lobes of the gastric region to the antero¬ 
lateral margin, is well indicated by a straight, broad and deep sul¬ 
cus. There is no sulcus between the gastric and hepatic regions. 
The branchial regions are very prominent and undivided. The front 
is deflexed and the narrow inferior margin is perpendicular, and has 
a distinct submarginal groove. The orbits are well filled by the 
stout ocular peduncles. The antero-lateral margin is evenly and very 
strongly arcuate, and its edge is sharp and finely denticulated. The 
postero-lateral margin is concave in outline. 

The external maxillipeds, as well as the sternum, are punctate like 
the carapax but the punctures are much larger. 

A single cheliped is quite small; the merus scarcely reaches beyond 
the carapax, is triangular, the anterior angle slightly dentate, and the 
posterior angle rounded and granulated; the upper side of the carpus 
is punctate like the carapax, evenly rounded and armed with an angu¬ 
lar tooth on the inner margin; the basal portion of the propodus is 
punctate, slender and evenly rounded; and finally the fingers are long, 
slender, cylindrical, nearly straight, and slightly toothed within. 

The ambulatory legs are naked, slender and rounded, and the 
dactyl! are nearly straight, cylindrical and sparsely spinulose. 

The color of alcoholic specimens is uniform dark olive brown above 
and lighter beneath. 

Sex. Length of carapax. Breadth of carapax. Ratio. 

Female. 13*6“^ 22 4»m 1:1*65 

“ 16*5 27 7 1: 1*67 
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There are two rather badly preserved specimens, collected at Paita, 
Peru, by Prof. James Orton, in the Museum of Yale College. The 
smaller specimen wants both chelipeds, and the larger specimen, one. 

This species is closely allied to P. macropa , but is easily distin¬ 
guished from it by the denticulated antero-lateral margin, by the short 
merus of the chelipeds, and by the flattened carapax—the carapax of 
P. macropa being represented in Edwards’ flgure as quite convex 
transversely, while in P. plana it is flat in that direction. Moreover 
the front seems to be much more deflexed in our species, the orbits 
are much smaller and are well filled by the eyes, and the antero-lateral 
margin is not u creus6s en dessous d’un sillon bien marque.” In the 
depressed form of the carapax, it is apparently closely allied to P. 
gracilipes, but the ambulatory legs are not longer in proportion than 
in P macropa ,, and the front is almost straight, as seen from above, 
and not lobed as in P. Americana , with which the front of P. gra~ 
cilipes is compared. In the denticulated antero-lateral margin it re¬ 
sembles P. CMiens is, but in the form of the carapax, and in other 
characters it is much nearer to P. macropa. 

Opisthocera,* gen. nov. 

The carapax is much as in Pseudothelphusa; the dorsal surface is 
not distinctly areolated; the front is deflexed, smooth and unarmed, 
and the edge is not reflexed beneath a superior crest as in Epilobocera 
and Potamocarcinus ; and the lateral margins are not armed with 
strong teeth or spines. 

The epistome is deeply channeled transversely and the labial bor¬ 
der is divided into three very prominent lobes projecting far forward, 
and of which the lateral ones are bilobed at tip and are separated 
from the antero-lateral angles of the buccal opening by broad and very 
deep efferent orifices. 

The external maxillipeds are as in Epilobocera , the merus trans¬ 
verse, the anterior margin rounded, and the palpus goniarthroid. 

In the single species upon which the genus is based, there is a long 
and slender spine projecting from the upper side of the expiratory 
canal near the external orifice. 

In the character of the front, this genus agrees with the species of 
Pseudothelphusa which have no superior frontal crest and differs from 
Epilobocera , while, in the position of the antennas, it agrees with Epi- 
lobocera and differs from Pseudothelphusa. 


* *0maQe, pone; Kipae, cornu. 
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Opisthocera G-ilmanii, sp nov 

Plate Y, figure 1. 

Male. The dorsal surface of the carapax is evenly convex in two 
directions and nearly smooth, hut very minutely granulated and con¬ 
spicuously punctate with widely scattered punctures. There is no 
indication of areolation except two minute lunate impressions in the 
middle. The front has a smooth, revolute margin, which is continu¬ 
ous with the uj>per margin of the orbits, and a distinct, submarginal 
groove, which extends slightly along the inner portion of the supe¬ 
rior orbital border. The orbits are large, open and shallow, only par¬ 
tially filled by the ocular peduncles, and the inferior margin is sharp 
and minutely denticulate. The antero-lateral margin is evenly con¬ 
vex in outline, is broken by a small, oblique groove near the angle of 
the orbit, and its edge is sharp and very slightly and obtusely dentic¬ 
ulated anteriorly, but smooth posteriorly. The postero lateral mar¬ 
gin is concave in outline and rounded. The inferior lateral regions 
are naked and smooth. The labial border of the epistome is deeply 
divided; the lobes are very prominent, and nearly horizontally, the 
median lobe being longest and its extremity triangular. 

The external maxillipeds are nearly smooth externally, but are 
marked with a few scattered punctations. 

The chelipeds are very unequal; in both, the merus is triquetral, the 
inferior angle rounded, but armed with a few small tubercles toward 
the carpus, and the superior angles are obtuse and armed with numer¬ 
ous tubercles, which are somewhat spiniform on the anterior angle; 
the carpus is smooth and rounded externally and has a prominent 
spine on the inner margin. The basal portion of the propodus in the 
larger hand, is very stout, the superior margin is quite high, but 
rounded, and the inferior margin is armed with a few small tubercles 
near the base, the fingers are long, rather slender, and irregularly 
toothed within, and the daetylus is strongly curved so that the fingers 
gape very widely. The smaller hand is quite slender, the fingers are 
nearly cylindrical, very long, nearly straight, and but slightly gaping. 

The ambulatory legs are slender, naked and nearly smooth, the 
moral segments are narrow, and the dactyli are armed with three rows 
of spines above and two below. 

The abdomen is widest at the third segment, and the first and sec¬ 
ond segments are only slightly narrower; from the third segment, the 
margins converge quite rapidly to the sixth, which is nearly twice as 
broad as long and its lateral margins only slightly converging; the 
terminal segment is much broader than long and its extremity some 
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what acutely arcuate. The appendages of the first segment are very 
stout and nearly straight organs reaching to the middle of the sixth 
segment, and articulated at their bases to a hard plate, which arches 
round the intestinal canal much as described under the genus Oardi- 
osoma. A deep groove extends from the basal articulation along the 
inside of each of these organs, cuiving round to the outside and ter¬ 
minating at the tip, which is truncate, turned sharply outward and 
armed with sharp, hooked spinules, and, on the inferior edge, with a 
small, curved process. The appendages of the second segment are as 
long as those of the first, are widely separated at their bases, and the 
terminal portions, which are lodged in grooves in the appendages 
of the first segment, are long, very slender and taper to acute points. 

The color, in alcohol, is uniform dirty yellowish brown, lighter 
beneath. 

Length of carapax, 38*7 mm ; breadth of carapax, 57*2 mm ; ratio, 
1:1*48. Length of larger hand, 61*0 mm ; breadth, 24*5; length of 
dactylus, 37*0. Length of smaller hand, 41*0 mm ; breadth, 12*8; 
length of dactylus, 24 5. 

The single specimen, which furnishes the above description, is in 
the collection of the Boston Society of Natural History, and was col¬ 
lected in a small stream near the center of the Isle of Pines by S. II. 
Scudder and Winthrop S. Gilman, Jr. At the suggestion of Mr. 
Scudder, the species is named for his friend. 

Epilobocera Stimpson. 

Epilobocera Cubensis stimpson 

Annals Lyceum Hat Hist, Hew York, vol vii, p. 234, 18G0 

This species, discovered in fresh water streams on the Island of 
Cuba, near Santiago, has close generic relations with the last species, 
but the character of the front and of the epistomo is very different. 

I have seen only a single, imperfect, female specimen loaned by Dr. 
Stimpson. In this specimen, the dorsal surface of the carapax is arm¬ 
ed, along the lateral border, with small, tuberculiform granules, and 
the inferior lateral regions are armed, toward the lateral margin, with 
similar granules which are conspicuous on the anterior part of the in¬ 
ferior branchial region. The superior frontal crest projects consider¬ 
ably beyond the inferior one and is divided into two, slightly convex 
lobes by a well marked, median sulcus which extends back upon the 
carapax to the mesogastric lobe. The inferior margin of the front is 
straight, as seen in a front view, and its edge is slightly crenulated. 
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The inferior margin of the orbit is finely crenulated, and the crenula 
tions cease near the external angle, but there is no hiatus. 

The labial border of the epistome has a prominent, triangular tooth 
in the middle and smaller ones each side; they all project downward 
and very slightly forward, and the median one has one or two small 
denticles toward its base. There is a quite broad, but very short, pro¬ 
cess projecting from the upper side of the expiratory canal, nearly in 
the position of the slender spine in Opisthocera . 

The abdomen is very similar to that of the male Opisthocera just 
described, except that the first and second segments are scarcely nar¬ 
rower than the third. It is remarkably narrow for a female, and the 
specimen is probably a sterile individual of that sex. 

Epilobocera armata sp. nov. 

Plate V, figure 2. 

The carapax is flattened above and the dorsal surface is nearly 
smooth, but very minutely granulous and punctate with widely scat¬ 
tered punctures. The epigastric lobes are just indicated by slight ele¬ 
vations and are separated by a very distinct, broad and shallow me¬ 
dian sulcus which extends forward and breaks through the superior 
frontal crest in a smooth sinus. There are no other marks of areola- 
tion except two minute lunate impressions in the middle of the cara¬ 
pax. The superior margin of the front projects slightly beyond the 
inferior one, is nearly straight, as seen from above, but curved down¬ 
ward in the middle, as seen in a front view, and is closely armed with 
conspicuous, rounded tubercles. The inferior margin of the front is 
straight and its edge is raised into a prominent crest and is distinctly 
crenulated. The superior margin of the orbit is continuous with the 
inferior margin of the front and is crenulated like it, and, at the outer 
angle is armed with one or two spiniform tubercles. The inferior mar¬ 
gin of the orbit is finely dentate and is broken beneath the outer angle 
by a broad, smooth sinus. The antero-lateral margin is separated from 
the angle of the orbit by a slight hiatus and is armed with sharp, 
spiniform teeth, which are prominent and slender on the anterior por¬ 
tion, but decrease in size posteriorly and are quite small at the broad¬ 
est portion of the carapax. The postero-lateral margin is concave in 
outline, as seen from above, smooth and rounded. 

The labial border of the epistome is divided into three lobes as in 
the last species. The median lobe is very prominent, projects out¬ 
ward nearly as far as the superior crest of the front, is acutely trian¬ 
gular and armed with two or three spiniform tubercles on each side, 
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of which the ones toward the base are very prominent. The lateral 
lobes are obtusely rounded, their outer margins are unarmed and the 
inner margins are armed somewhat as the median lobe, but the tuber¬ 
cles at the bases are slightly separated from the lobes, and stand par¬ 
tially between the lateral and median. There is a process pro¬ 
jecting from the upper side of the expiratory canal, as in the last spe¬ 
cies. 

The external maxillipeds, the chelipeds, and the ambulatory legs 
are very much as in JE Cubensis. 

The abdomen is very broad, nearly covering the whole sternum, 
the greatest breadth being at the fifth segment, and the fourth and 
sixth but little narrower. 

Seat. Length oi carxpax. Breadtli of carapax. Batio. 

Female. 43 8mm 70 4. 1 • 1 61 

«* 4*7 2 W-S 1:1*64 

The two specimens from which this description was taken are in 
the collection of the Boston Society of Natural History, and without 
labels to indicate from whence they came, but they are probably from 
the Bahamas. 

Although closely allied to JE. Cubensis , it is readily distinguished 
from the only specimen of that species which I have seen, in wanting 
wholly any granulations or tubercles along the lateral margins of the 
carapax^ either above or below, by the more tuberculosc superior fron¬ 
tal crest, in having tubercles at the outer angles of the orbits and a 
marked hiatus beneath it in the inferior margin, by the much longer 
teeth of antero-lateral margin, and by the quite different labial bor¬ 
der of the epistome. 


Family, TnicnooAori’xiD.TC. 

Dilocarcinus Edwards. 

Dilocarcinus pietus Edwards. 

Annales des Sciences natuielles, 3 me serie, Zoologie, tome xx, 1863, p. 210; Arc!lives 
du Museum d’Histoire naturelle, Paris, tome vii, p. 181, pL 14, fig. 2, 185 4 

There are specimens in the collection of the Peabody Academy of 
Science and of the Museum of Yale College, from the River Amazon, 
at Nauta, Peru, which I refer to this species, although they do not 
agree perfectly with Edwards’ figures and description. The speci¬ 
mens from Nauta are alcoholic and both females, and are considera¬ 
bly larger than the figure given by Edwards, one of them giving the 
following measurements:—Length of carapax, 29 * 0 mm ; breadth of 
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carapax, including teeth, 34*6; ratio, 1:1*19. The carapax in our 
specimens is somewhat broader and the lobes of the front, as seen 
from above, are more prominent and their summits nearer together, 
leaving the orbit larger, than in the figure. The propodi and dactyli 
of* the ambulatory legs are thickly ciliated along both edges, while 
Edwards’ figures 2 C and 2 d represent only a few cilia on the posterior 
edges; in the text, however, the dactyli are said to be tC & bords cili6s.’* 
The abdomen is quite remarkable for a female, the third and the three 
following segments being united into a single piece, as in the figure of 
the male abdomen, given by Edwards,* but, unlike the figure, it is 
broadest at the middle and the margins are convex in outline. 

Family, Gkapsid^e. 

G-lyptograpsus, gen nov. 

The carapax is much broader than long and the dorsal surface is 
distinctly areolated. The front is arched and nearly horizontal above 
the antenna? and antennula 1 , but excavated and deflexed in the mid¬ 
dle. The lateral margins are strongly arcuate and are dentate ante¬ 
riorly. 

The epistome is high and nearly perpendicular and is crossed trans¬ 
versely by a sharp groove, and the labial border is straight, as seen in 
a front view, but broken by a distinct notch in the middle, as been 
from below. At the sides of the epistome, in the antero-lateral angle 
of the buccal area, there is a deep and narrow notch, which serves as 
an efferent orifice. There are no longitudinal ridges on the palate. 

The basis of the antenna is movable and fills the whole space be¬ 
tween the small, triangular, inner suborbital lobe and the front, and 
its summit is excavated on the inner side for the reception of the suc¬ 
ceeding segments, which are within the orbit. 

The external maxillipeds ai*e not crested and their inner margins 
are closely approximated; the ischium and mems are of nearly equal 
length and are both very broad, the merus being broader than long, 
and its antero lateral angle not expanded. 

The ambulatory legs are long and the dactyli are quadrangular and 
the angles armed with spines. 

None of the segments of the male abdomen are anebylosed. 


* This figure is marked 3 on plate 14, as if it belonged with fig j D. spmifer, and 
on p. 180 it is referred to under that species, but in the explanation of the plates on p. 
192, no fig. 3® is mentioned, whfie under D. Rictus is placed, u Fig. 2®. Abdomen du 
m&le,” yet there is no fig. 2® on the plate, and 3 e is the only abdomen there figured. 
The abdomen is not referred to in the description of D. piebus. 
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The aspect of the single species upon which this genus is founded 
is quite peculiar. The body is thick, the dorsal surface is uneven and 
the lateral margin is armed with five teeth (including the angle of the 
orbit), the last and smallest of which is on the postero-lateral margin. 
The form of the carapav, the arching of the front above the antcnnu- 
lse, and the number of teeth on the lateral margin, recall the genus 
Cryptograpsus , from which, however, it is widely separated by the 
form of the external maxillipeds and of the epistome. In the form 
of the maxillipeds it is allied to Heterograpsus. The form of the 
epistome and the peculiar, deep efferent orifice are very marked and 
distinctive characters. 

Glyptograpsus impresses, sp nov. 

Male. The dorsal surface of the carapax is uneven, with numerous, 
irregular, shallow punctures, and along the lateral borders, with small, 
tuberculose elevations. The cervical suture is indicated by a very dis¬ 
tinct sulcus. The median portion of the gastric region is separated 
from the protogastric lobes by deep sulci, which unite between these 
lobes and extend down the front as a broad and deep depression. 
The epigastric lobes are very prominent and their anteiior margins 
are transverse and precipitous. The protogastric lobes are well indi¬ 
cated, and an outer lobule is separated as a small, but very distinct, 
tuberculiform elevation opposite the inner angle of the orbit. The 
epibranchial lobes are uneven and partly separated from the meso- 
branchial by well marked, but short, depressions. The postciior por¬ 
tion of the branchial region is divided by a longitudinal ridge into a 
flat inner area and a broad precipitous portion between the ridge and 
the lateral margin. The front, as seen from before, is very sinuous, 
and broken in the middle by a broad, deep, rounded sinus; its outer 
angles, as seen from above, are obtusely rounded, and the margin is 
continuous to the inner angle of the orbit, where it passes abruptly 
downward beneath the ocular peduncle as a sharp ridge, leaving a dis¬ 
tinct notch, above which the margin begins again and is continuous 
to the acutely triangular antero-lateral tooth, which is prominent and 
directed straight forward. The second tooth of the lateral margin is 
broad and obtusely rounded and situated above the plain of the ante¬ 
rior tooth; the third and the fourth are slender and acute; the last is 
on the postero-lateral margin and is small, acutely pointed and some¬ 
what below the level of those just in front of it. The inferior margin 
of the orbit is straight and finely dentate. The inferior lateral re¬ 
gions are granulous-and slightly hairy. 
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The chelipeds are short and very unequal; in both, the merits is 
short, not extending beyond the margin of the carapax, and trique¬ 
tral, with the angles denticulate, and the carpus is small and its outer 
surface granulous and slightly margined on the inner edge. In the 
larger hand, the propodus is short and very stout, the outer surface is 
convex and finely granulous, and the digital poition is very short, and 
its prehensile edge directed obliquely downward; the dactylus is 
straight, rather slender, and granulous like the propodus; both fin¬ 
gers are obtusely tubercular on the prehensile edges and have horny, 
slightly excavated tips. The smaller hand is slender, somewhat cylin¬ 
drical, the basal portion is granulous externally, and the fingers are 
very slender, with the prehensile edges minutely toothed and the tips 
as in the larger hand. 

The ambulatory legs are nearly naked; the meral segments are fiat 
and each is armed with a small spine on the anterior edge near the 
distal extremity; the carpi are slightly bicarinated along the anterior 
edges; the propodi are broad, somewhat expanded in the middle, the 
anterior edges carinated like the carpi, and the posterior edges spinu- 
lous. The dactyli are slender, slightly curved, somewhat flattened, 
and the angles armed with sharp spinules. 

The abdomen is broadest at the base, from which it tapers to the 
last segment, which is longer than broad and rectangular, except that 
the extremity is slightly rounded. 

Length of carapax, including lobes of frontal margin, 
breadth of carapax, including lateral teeth, 15*0 mia ; ratio, 1:1*21. 
Breadth between antero-lateral angles, 11 *5 mra . Length of ambula¬ 
tory legs, first, 19 mm ; second, 25; third, 25; fourth, 21. 

I have seen only a single specimen, which was collected at Acajutla, 
west coast of Central America, by F. H. Bradley. 

The appendages of the first abdominal segment in the male are 
widely separated at their bases, which are articulated to a slender 
plate arching round the intestinal canal, and converge toward their 
tips, but do not meet, although they extend to the middle of the sixth 
segment. Each of the organs is nearly straight and rather stout for 
two-thirds its length, and the terminal portion is suddenly constricted 
on the under side and curved outward and strongly downward to the 
tip. The appendages of the second segment are small and are lodged 
in grooves at the bases of the first pair. 
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Sesarma Say. 

Sesarma reticulata Say. 

Ocypode ( Sesarma) reticulatus Say, Journal Academy Nat. Sei.. Philadelphia, vol. i, p. 

*73, 76, pi. 4. fig. 6, 1817, and p. 442, 1818. 

Sesarma reticulata G-ibbes, Proceedings American Association, 3d mooting, p. 180, 
1850; Edwards, Annale^ des Sciences naturelles, 3 m e serie, Zoologie, tome xx, 1853, 
p. 182; Stimpson, Annals Lyceum Nat. Hist., New York, vol. vii, p 66, 1859. 

This species is found at New Haven, Conn,, inhabiting salt-marshes 
and associated with Gelashnus pugnax . 


Sex. 

Length of carapax. 

Breadth of carapax. 

Katio. 

Breadth of front 

Male. 

14-Omrn 


1:1*22 

9*4tnm 

u 

15*2 

18*3 

1:1*20 

9*9 

(t 

17*2 

21*0 

1:122 

11*4 

u 

19*7 

24*2 

1: 1*23 

13*2 

u 

22*4 

27*5 

1:1*23 

15*0 

u 

23*0 

28*3 

1:1*23 

15*4 

Female- 

19*7 

24*6 

1:1*25 

13*5 


In this species, the first segment of the male abdomen projects lat¬ 
erally considerably beyond the sec.ond segment, and beyond the pos¬ 
terior margin of the carapax, and the third segment is as wide as the 
first and its lateral margins are strongly arcuate; at the fourth seg¬ 
ment, the abdomen is suddenly contracted and the remaining portion 
is quite narrow and the margins are slightly concave to the sixth seg¬ 
ment ; the terminal segment is scarcely more than one half as wide as, 
but considerably longer than, the sixth, much longer than broad, and 
its extremity rounded. The appendages of the first segment extend 
nearly to the extremity of the sixth segment, are articulated at their 
bases to a slender, arched plate, much as in GIi/ 2 >t°g>'apsus impress us, 
are triquetral, quite stout, nearly straight and widely separated even 
to their tips, which are slightly flattened and hairy. The appenda¬ 
ges of the second segment are short and slender and are lodged in 
grooves at the bases of the appendages of the first segment. 

Sesarma sulcata, sp. nov. 

Female. The carapax is quadrilateral in outline and much broader 
than long. The dorsal surface is convex in both direction^ hut some¬ 
what more so longitudinally than laterally, and is clothed anteriorly 
and along the sides with scattered fascicles of short hairs. The pro- 
togastric lobes are divided, for half 4 their length anteiiorly, into nearly 
equal lobules by well marked sulci, and are limited next the orbits by 
deep depressions which extend to the antero-lateral angle of the cara¬ 
pax. The median portion of the gastric region is surrounded by a 
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broad depression and is somewhat separated from the rather broad 
mesogastric lobe, which extends forward, in the median sulcus between 
the protogastric lobes, nearly to the front. This median sulcus is 
broad and very deep, with precipitous sides and cuts through the 
whole height of the frontal crest. The branchial regions are trav¬ 
ersed by sharp transverse plications. The front is perpendicular and 
low, and the inferior margin is broken by a broad evcavation in the 
middle, where it scarcely projects beyond the epistome; above the 
antenuulae the edge projects, but toward the orbit slopes off again. 
The antero-lateral margin is armed with two stout teeth (including 
the angle of the orbit) and with the trace of a third. The first tooth 
is acute, directed forward and situated below the level of the rest of 
the margin, the second is prominent, acute, and projects foru ard par¬ 
tially over the deep, rounded incision which separates it from the first 
tooth, and the third is only indicated by a slight emargination. 

The chelipeds are equal and rather small; the merus is rough ex¬ 
ternally, the angles are sharp and the anterior ones serrate; the car¬ 
pus is very granulous externally; and the hand is slightly compressed, 
smooth externally, and the superior margin armed with a sharp crest. 

The ambulatory legs are stout and much compressed, the meral seg¬ 
ments are very broad, the breadth being equal to half the length, and 
rough with short transverse plications, the propodi and dactyli are 
hairy along the edges, and the dactyli are stout, curved and acumi¬ 
nate. 

Length of carapax, 25*0 mm ; greatest breadth of carapax, 31*0 mm ; 
ratio of length to breadth, 1:1*24. Breadth of carapax between 
antero-lateral angles, 29*5 mm . Breadth of front, 16*4 mm ; height of 
front, 3*4 mTU . 

The single specimen described was obtained at Corinto, west coast 
of Nicaragua, by J. A McNeil, and is in the collection of the Pea¬ 
body Academy of Science. 

Sesarma cinerea Say. 

Grapsus cinereus Bose, Histoire naturelle des Crust., tome i, p. 204, pL 5. fig. 1,1802; 
Latrefile, Histoire naturelle des Crust et Insects, tome vi, p. 72, 1803. 

Grapsus (Sesarma) cinereus Say Journal Academy Hat Sci., Philadelphia, voL i, p. 
442,1818 (non Grapsus cinereus Say loc cit, p. 99, 1817) 

Sesarma cinerea Edwards, Histoire naturelle des Crust, tome u, p. 75,1837; Ann ales 
des Sciences naturelle, 3 me serie, Zoologie, tome xx, 1853, p 182; G-ibbes, Proceed¬ 
ings American Association, 3d meeting, p 180, 1850; Stimpson, Annals Lyceum 
Hat Hist, Hew York, voL vii, p. 65,1859. 
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There are specimens before me collected at Egmont Key, west coast 
of Florida, by Col. E. Jewett; at Blufffcon, South Carolina, by Dr. J. 
H. Melliehamp (collection Peabody Academy of Science), and at Fort 
Monroe, Virginia, by Dr. Kneeland. 

Several specimens give the following measurements:— 


Locality. 

Length of 
Sex. caiapax. 

Breadth of 
carapax. 

Ratio. 

Breadth, at 
orbital angles. 

Breadth 
oi iron!. 

Blufffcon. 

Male. 12 ’ 1 ™i 

13 8mm 

1:1*14 

13 -ginm 

8 2 tQm 

Ft. Monroe. 

“ 12-8 

14 4 

1:1*13 

14*0 

8*3 

Bluffton 

“ 15*2 

1*7*4 

1:1*13 

1*7*0 

10 0 

Ft. Monroe. 

•* 16*4 

18 6 

1:1*13 

1*7*8 

10*8 

Egmont Key. 

Female. 11*0 

12*8 

1:1*16 

12*6 

*7*2 

u 

« 12*8 

15*0 

1:1*1*7 

14*6 

8**7 


The abdomen of the male is broadest at the third segment, the first 
and second are much narrower and of equal length; from the fourth 
to the sixth, the abdomen is broad and the lateral margins converge 
regularly; the terminal segment is scarcely a third as wide, but about 
as long, as the sixth, and very little longer than broad. The appen¬ 
dages are similar to the appendages of S. reticulata , but those of the 
first segment are a little shorter and much stouter. 

Sesaxma occidentalis, sp. nov. 

A species closely allied to S. cinerea Say. 

Male. The carapax is quadrilateral in outline and considerably 
broader than long. The dorsal surface is fiat in the middle and pos¬ 
teriorly, but somewhat convex in front and along the sides. The pro- 
togastric lobes are convex and divided by slight depressions anterior¬ 
ly, and the surface is rough with coarse, sharp granules arranged in 
very short, irregular, broken lines. The median portion of the gas¬ 
tric region is sparsely granulous, surrounded by a shallow sulcus, and 
the mesogastric lobe is very narrow and extends far forward in the 
well marked, median sulcus between the protogastric lobes. The 
branchial regions are traversed by indistinct transverse plications, 
and the posterior regions are punctate with indistinct, shallow puncta. 
The front is nearly perpendicular, quite high and slightly concave, the 
concave surface is irregularly and coarsely granulous, and the inferior 
margin is curved forward somewhat beyond the crest and its edge is 
nearly straight. The antero-lateral tooth is acute and projects well 
forward. The lateral margin is sharp, continuous, and nearly straight 
as seen from above. 

The chdipeds are equal, short and stout; the anterior angle of the 
merus is sharp, dentate and raised into a thin crest at the end next 
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the carpus; the carpus is thickly beset externally with sharp gran¬ 
ules ; the basal portion of the propodus is short, and the outer surface 
is evenly rounded and very granulous and the superior margin is 
armed with a sharp crest; and finally, the dactyl us is granulous on 
the upper side at base. 

The ambulatory legs are rather slender, the meral segments are 
sharply granulous above, and the propodi and dactyli are clothed with 
a few short, stiff hairs along the margins. 

Two males give the following measurements:— 

Length of Breadth of Breadth at Breadth Height 

carapax carapax. Ratio orbital angles. ot front. oflront. 

11 '6mm 13 -jinm 1:1-13 12 9mm 7 o mna 2 l mm 

15*8 It 6 1:112 16 9 9 4 3*0 

I have seen only two specimens, both males, which were collected 
at Acajutla, west coast of Central America, by F. EL Bradley. 

Although closely allied to & cinerea, it is very readily distinguish¬ 
ed from all specimens of that species which I have seen, by the gran¬ 
ulous anterior regions of the carapax, the coarsely granulous front, 
and by the crested and granulous hands. The carapax also is more 
convex anteriorly and along the branchial regions. 

The male abdomen and its appendages are almost exactly as in & 
cinerea , except that the last segment of the abdomen is somewhat 
larger in proportion. 

Sesarma angustipes Dana. 

United States Exploring Expedition, Crust, p. 353, pL 22, fig. t, 1852; Stimpson, 
Proceedings Academy Nat Sci, Philadelphia, 1858, p. 106; Annals Lyceum Nat. 
Hifct, New York, voL vii, p. 66, 1859. 

Six specimens give the following measurements:— 


Locality. 

Sex. 

Length ot 
carapax. 

Breadth of • 
carapax. 

Ratio 

Breadth at 
orbital angles 

Breadth 
of front. 

AspinwalL 

Male. 

3>7zrmi 

9-3mm 

1:1-0? 

9*5mm 

4*7mzn 

u 

(v 

15*2 

16*2 

1:1-0? 

15*3 

8*5 

Florida. 

u 

lt-0 

18*2 

1:1-0? 

1T*0 

10 2 

u 

(c 

18*9 

20*2 

1:1-0? 

18*4 

10*6 

u 

Female 

11-2 

12*0 

1:1-0? 

11*5 

6*8 

it 

u 

16*6 

18*2 

1:1-10 

16*8 

95 


Sesarma angusta, sp. nov. 

Female. The carapax is quadrate, longer than broad and depress¬ 
ed. Tlje protogastric lobes are very little convex, slightly divided 
anteriorly and their surfaces beset with sharp granules. The median 
portion of the gastric region is surrounded by a well marked sulcus, 
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and the anterior portion of the meso-gastric lobo extends forward, 
almost to the line of the front, as a very narrow ridge in the deep sul¬ 
cus between the protogastric lobes. The median and posterior regions 
are punctate with irregular, coarse punctations, ami the branchial re¬ 
gions are slightly plicate transversely. The front is nearly perpen¬ 
dicular, but low and very concave, the superior crest pi'ojecls almost 
as far forward as the inferior margin, and is divided into four equal 
lobules by a deep median groove and slight lateral ones, and the infe¬ 
rior margin is strongly reflexed, its edge sinuous, as seen from' above, 
with a broad and shallow sinus in the middle, and a very slight one 
each side. The <&nlero-Iateral tooth is nearly right-angular, and pro¬ 
jects but slightly forward. The lateral margin is straight and entire. 

The chelipeds are equal and very small, the rnerus and carpus are 
sharply granulous externally, the hand is about half as long as the 
breadth of the front, slender, the inferior edge evenly rounded, and 
the superior edge more angular and sparsely granulous, but not crest¬ 
ed, and the fingers are slender, nearly cylindrical, and very slightly 
toothed within. 

The ambulatory legs are very long and slender, even longer than in 
S. cmgustipes , and the meri and propodi are rough above. 

Length of carapax, from its posterior margin to superior lobes of 
the front, 14*l mm ; breadth of carapax, 13*8 mm ; ratio, 1: 0*98. Breadth 
of carapax between antero-lateral angles, Breadth of front, 

7*2; height of front, 1*8. Length of ambulatory legs, first, 22*0; 
second, 28*4; third, 32*0; fourth, 26*0. Length of propodus in first 
pair of ambulatory legs, 6*6; second pair, 8*0; third pair, 9*0; fourth 
pair, 6*6. 

I have seen only one specimen, a female, collected at the Pearl Isl¬ 
ands, Bay of Panama, by P. H. Bradley. 

It is readily distinguished from all the other described American 
species of the genus by the narrowness of the carapax, the low, per¬ 
pendicular and excavated front, and the great length of the ambula¬ 
tory legs. 

Gonoflacidje. 

Prionoplax Edwards. 

Prionoplax ciBatus, sp. nov. 

A species similar to P. spinicarpm Edwards, Archives du Mus6um 
d’Histoire naturelle, Paris, tome vii, p. 167, pi. 11, fig. 3. 
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Male. The carapax is very convex longitudinally, but scarcely at 
all transversely. The dorsal surface is thickly beset with small, tuber- 
culiform granules, but the space between the granules is smooth and 
Shining. The areolation is similar to that of -P. spinicarpm ; the cer¬ 
vical suture is indicated by a very distinct, smooth sulcus, which is 
sharp and deep in the longitudinal portions in the middle of the cara¬ 
pax; the mesogastric and the metagastric lobes are united; there 
are no distinct sulci between the protogastric lobes and the hepatic 
regions; the branchial regions are undivided and only indistinctly 
separated from the cardiac. The front is lamellar, very strongly de- 
flexed and its edge divided into two prominent, rounded lobes, which, 
when seen in a front view, project below the inferior margins of the 
orbits. The antero-lateral margin is thin and is divided by deep 
rounded sinuses into four slightly upturned lobes or teeth, of which 
the anterior, the hepatic, and the epibranchial are broad and truncate 
and their truncated edges finely denticulated, while the posterior, or 
mesobranchial, is acutely pointed. The inferior lateral regions are 
granulous like the dorsal surface, and, along the. lateral borders, are 
clothed with long cilia which project beyond the margins. There are 
also, some hairs along the lateral margins of the dorsal surface, but 
they are very easily removed. 

The outer surface of the external maxillipeds is minutely granulous. 

The clielipeds are stout and slightly unequal. The merus is trique¬ 
tral and’armed with a spine on the posterior angle near the distal ex¬ 
tremity. The upper side of the carpus is flat, somewhat roughened, 
and armed on the middle of the inner side with a long spine. The 
hands are stout, slightly compressed laterally, and perfectly smooth; 
the upper edge is angular, but not crested, and the fingers are com¬ 
pressed, deflexed, somewhat incurved, coarsely and irregularly toothed 
within, and do not gape. 

The ambulatory legs are slender and thickly hairy along the edges, 
especially on the dactyli, which are long, very slender, and cylindrical. 

The sternum is granulous like the carapax, only more minutely. 
The abdomen is smooth; the first and third segments are very much 
wider than the second, and the penultimate is much broader than long 
and its lateral margins are deeply concave in outline. The appenda¬ 
ges of the first segment are long, slender, triquetral, and nearly 
straight organs reaching almost to the extremity of the abdomen. 
The appendages of the second segment are short and inconspicuous. 

I have seen only males. 

Tbans. Connecticut Acad., Vol. EL 
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Length of carapax, 15*2 mm Breadth of carapax, 22*9 mm Ratio, 1: 1*44 

u u u 15*5 “ *• “ 23*9 “ 1 : 1-47 

Collected at Panama by F. H. Bradley. 

This species is closely allied to JP. spinicarpus , and it may possibly 
prove to be identical with the species from Panama mentioned under 
that name by Stimpson, Annals Lyceum Nat. Hist., New York, vol. 
vii, p. 59. Edwards states, however, that, in his species, the teeth of 
the antero-lateral margin are “ aplaties et aigues,” and they are so 
figured on his plate, while in our species, all, except the posterior one, 
are broad, truncate and denticulated. The carapax in his figure is 
considerably broader, and the chelipeds seem to be much less robust, 
than in JP. ciliatus. Moreover, there are no hairs or cilia indicated in 
the figure, on the carapax or the ambulatory legs, and they are not 
mentioned in the description. 

The specimens, when received, were completely covered with fer¬ 
ruginous mud. Their cylindrical form is well adapted for living in 
holes, and this is quite probably the habit of the species, as it is of 
Speocracinics, according to Stimpson. 

Euryplax Stimpson. 

Euryplax nitidus Stimpson. 

Annals Lyceum Nat. Hist., New York, voL vii, p. 60, 1859. 

Of this species, there is a specimen, in the Museum of Yale Col¬ 
lege, collected at Egmont Key, west coast of Florida, and there is 
another in the collection of the Peabody Academy labeled New Or¬ 
leans, but probably from some part of the Gulf of Mexico. 

Both these specimens are adult males and agree perfectly with 
Stimpson’s description. The pit on the anterior surface of the merus 
is exactly alike in both chelipeds and in each specimen. The antero¬ 
lateral margins converge anteriorly so that the breadth of the cara 
pax between the anterior angles, is very much less than between the 
posterior teeth. The anterior angle is obtuse, the second tooth is tri¬ 
angular, but blunt, and the last is slender and acutely pointed. 

The male abdomen is broadest at the second segment, the sides of 
which extend in narrow projections quite to the coxae of the posterior 
legs. The first segment is narrow and is only exposed in the broad 
excavation of the posterior margin of the carapax. The third seg¬ 
ment is very broad and its sides project in acute angles, over the chan¬ 
nel between the sixth and seventh segments of the sternum, nearly to 
the coxae of the posterior legs. From the third segment, the abdo- 
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men is narrow and tapers to a very narrow terminal segment, which 
is two-thirds longer than broad, and obtuse at tip. The appendages 
of the first segment extend a little beyond the sixth segment. They 
are widely separated at base, strongly incurved till they meet a little 
way from the tips, which are again curved strongly outward. They 
are slender and taper to slender and acute tips, and the terminal third 
is shining black in color. The appendages of the second segment are 
situated within those of the first, are short, slender, straight, and 
white. 

Alcoholic specimens are pale yellowish white, and the fingers white 
at tips. 

Length of Breadth of Breadth 

Locality. Sex. carapax. carapax Ratio. of front. 

Honda. Male. 13*4“® 22*0“** 1:164 10 *2 mm 

New Orleans? “ 14'6 24 0 1:1*65 10 4 

Enryplax politus, sp nov. 

This species is allied to the last, but wants wholly the pits on the 
meral segments of the chelipeds, and the antero-lateral margins are 
parallel instead of converging anteriorly. 

Male. The carapax is glabrous, convex longitudinally and very 
slightly transversely. The dorsal surface is not distinctly areolated, 
although the cervical suture can be traced by a slight depression. 
The front is nearly straight and has a distinct marginal groove upon 
the upper edge and is deeply notched each side at the insertion of the 
antennae, as in E. nitidus. The antero-lateral margins are parallel, 
very short, and each is armed with three acute teeth. The postero¬ 
lateral margin is slightly incurved. The posterior margin is slightly 
concave in the middle. 

The chelipeds are nearly equal, stout, smooth and glabrous. The 
merus is armed with a small spiniform tooth, as in JE nitidus , and 
the carpus, with a small tooth within. The hands are slightly swol¬ 
len, the superior margins are quite high, but smooth and rounded, 
and the fingers are slender and slightly deflexed. 

The ambulatory legs are smooth, nearly naked, and very slender. 

The abdomen is quite similar in form to that of JEL nitidus , and the 
appendages are very much as in that species, but those of the first 
segment are not as strongly curved at the tips, and the terminal por¬ 
tion is brown instead of black. 

An alcoholic specimen is pale yellowish white, with the fingers 
brown at tip. 

Length of Breadth of Breadth 

Sex carapax carapax Ratio. of front. 

Male. 6*9»m 11-2™ 1:1*63 4*4“* 

A single specimen was collected at Panama by F. H. Bradley. 
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This species agrees perfectly with all the characters assigned to the 
genus JSktrypktx by Stimpson, except in wanting wholly the pit on 
the front side of the merus of the chelipeds. This character might, 
perhaps, be considered generic, but, in the absence of any knowledge 
in regard to its functional importance, it seems best to refer this spe¬ 
cies to Euryplao .and especially, since it agrees so closely in most of 

its specific characters with the type of that genus. 

% 

G-lyptoplaX, gen nov. 

The carapax is cancroid in form and similar to Eucratopsis .* The 
dorsal surface is deeply areolated, the front is prominent and nearly 
horizontal, and the antero-lateral margin is dentate and about as long 
as the postero-lateral. 

The basis of the antenna is long and joins a slight process from the 
side of the front. 

The epistome is much as in Panopeus. There is a sharp carina on 
each side of the palate, along the efferent canal, but it is interrupted 
a little way from the border of the epistome. 

The external maxillipeds are approximated along their inner mar¬ 
gins. The ischium is longer than broad, and its anterior extremity 
projects farther forward on the inside than the outside. The merus is 
somewhat triangular, the antero-lateral angle is very prominent, the 
anterior margin is very short and nearly parallel with the inner mar¬ 
gin, which slopes off rapidly toward the antero-lateral angle. The 
palpus is endarthroid. 

The chelipeds are short, but the hands are very stout. The ambu¬ 
latory legs are slender and smooth. 

The seventh segment of the male sternum is exposed on each of the 
abdomen. The verges pass from the coxae of the posterior legs to the 
abdomen, through canals beneath the sternum. The sides of the first 
segment of the abdomen extend in triangular projections to the coxae 
of the posterior legs; the second segment is much narrower than 
either the first or the third; the sides of the third segment do not 
reach the margins of the sternum; and the third, fourth, and fifth seg¬ 
ments are anchylosed. 

This genus is allied to Eucratopsis, but differs very much from it in 
the form of the external maxillipeds, in the more prominent and hori¬ 
zontal front, and in the longer antero-lateral margins of the carapax. 
From Speocarcimcs Stimpson (Annals Lyceum Nat. Hist., New York, 


* JSaorate Dana. See these Transactions, voL li, p. 35. 
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vol. vii, p. 58), it differs in the approximation of the external maxilli- 
peds and in the form of the earapax. 

G-lyptoplax pugnax, sp. nov. 

Male. The dorsal surface of the earapax is slightly convex longi¬ 
tudinally, hut not at all transversely, and is thickly granulous. The 
mesogastric lobe is not distinct from the metagastric, but is well sep¬ 
arated from the protogastric, and its anterior portion is narrow and 
extends well forward. The protogastric lobes are prominent and un¬ 
divided, and are not distinctly separated from the epigastric, which 
are very slight elevations separated by a marked median sulcus. The 
hepatic region is prominent, undivided, and separated from the gastric 
and branchial regions by deep sulci. The mesobrancliial and meta- 
branchial lobes are separated by a very slight sulcus, and the anterior 
portion of the branchial region is divided into three lobules,—one at 
the base of the epibranchial tooth, a larger one just within this, and 
a small, indistinct one next the gastro-cardiac sulcus. The front is 
thin and horizontal, its edge is slightly convex, as seen from above, 
and divided by a very slight notch in the middle. At each side of 
the front, there is a deep antennal notch, above which, the inner angle 
of the superior orbital border projects as a prominent tooth. The 
superior margin of the orbit is divided by two deep notches. The 
antero-lateral margins are arcuate. The outer angle of the orbit pro¬ 
jects only slightly beyond the second tooth and is separated from it 
by a slight sinus. The remaining portion of the margin is divided 
into three, prominent, triangular teeth, of which the middle one, or 
epibranchial, is most prominent. 

The ocular peduncles are armed with a granulous tubercle on the 
anterior side near the cornea. 

The chelipeds are slightly unequal and the hands are very large. 
The merus does not project beyond the lateral margin of the earapax. 
The carpus is short and the outer surface is granulous, has a slight 
groove along the margin next the propodus, a tooth upon the inner 
margin, and a small tubercle near the articulation of the propodus. 
The hand is compressed, very broad, and nearly smooth. The basal 
portion of the propodus is slightly convex on both sides, the lower 
edge is rounded, and the upper edge is slightly crested; the digital 
portion is very broad at base and very much deflexed, so that the pre¬ 
hensile edge is parallel with the margin at the base of the dactylus, 
the inferior edge is slightly margined on the outside, and the tip is 
slender and upturned. The dactylus is long and slender, the upper 
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edge is slightly crested and the tip is hooked by the tip of the pro- 
podus. The prehensile edges of both fingers are sharp, very slightly 
dentate, and do not gape, or only very slightly. 

The ambulatory legs are slender and minutely granulous; the pro- 
podi are slightly hairy on the posterior edges; and the dactyli are 
slender, slightly compressed, those of the posterior pair considerably 
shorter than the others, and all clothed with very short hair. 

The sternum is minutely granulous. The terminal segment of the 
abdomen is about as broad as long, and the extremity is obtusely 
rounded. The appendages of the first abdominal segment are long, 
slender, nearly straight, and reach to the terminal segment. The 
appendages of the second segment are short and very small. 

The females differ from the males in being more convex and in the 
front being less prominent and very slightly deflexed. The young 
males approach the females in these characters. 


The fingers are black in both sexes. 




No. Sex. Length of carapax. Breadth of earapax. 

Ratio. 

Breadth of front. 

1. Male. 

4 - 8 mm 

6-4mm 


1: 1*33 

2-6mm 

2. “ 

5*7 

7*8 


1: 1*37 

2*8 

3. “ 

6*0 

8*3 


1: 1*36 

3*0 

4. “ 

6*8 

9*4 


1:3-38 

3*5 

5. “ 

T*7 

11*0 


1: 1*43 

3*7 

6. 41 

8*6 

12*L 


1:1*41 

41 

*7. Female. 

4*4 

6*1 


1: 1*39 

2*3 

8 . M 

4*8 

67 


1:1*40 

2*6 

9. “ 

5*1 

7*2 


1: 1*41 

2*7 

The chelipeds of numbers 2, 4, 6, and 9, 

give the following mea- 

surements:— 






Length of hand. 

Breadth of hand. 

Length of dactylus. 

No. Blgfct. 

Left. 

Right. 

Lett. 

Right. 

Left. 

2 . 6*7 n » m 

6 2 mm 

4*7mm 

3 8 cam g pnin 

4 gmm 

4. 7*2 

8*4 

42 

5-0 

5*3 

6*0 

6. 10-2 

11*0 

5*8 

6*2 

8*0 

8*4 

9. 5 0 

5*1 

2*6 

30 

3*1 

3*2 


Collected at Panama by F. H. Bradley. 


Family, Phtnotherid^e. 

Pinnotheres Latreille. 

Pinnotheres margarita Smith. 

L_ Terrfll, American Naturalist, voL ill, p. 245, July, 1869. 

This is a stout, thick species, with a firm integument, and every 
where covered, except the dactylus of the right ambulatory leg of the 
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second pair in the female, and the tips of the others in both sexes ? 
with a very short and close, clay-colored pubescence, looking much 
like a uniform coating of mud. 

Female. The carapax is very strongly convex in all directions 
and the dorsal surface, beneath the pubescence, is smooth and shining. 
The cardiac region is protuberant and is separated from the gastric 
region by a conspicuous sulcus, and from the branchial regions, by 
very marked and deep depressions, which extend along the cervical 
suture to the hepatic region. The branchial regions are protuberant 
along their inner sides. The front is not protuberant, is strongly 
deflexed, and has a slight median depression. 

The external maxillipeds are more longitudinal and of a firmer con¬ 
sistency than is usual in the genus. The merus is short and broad, 
and the inner margin is angulated in the middle, the portion toward 
the base fitting the anterior margin of the sternum and the distal por¬ 
tion being slightly concave and fitting closely the terminal segments of 
the palpus. The second segment of the palpus is large, broadest in 
the middle at the attachment of the terminal segment, and the outer 
surface is flattened. The terminal segment is slightly spatulate in 
form and reaches almost to the tip of the second segment. 

The chelipeds are equal and very stout and the hands are long and 
nearly cylindrical. The fingers are somewhat cylindrical, nearly 
straight almost to the tips, which are hooked by one another, and the 
prehensile edge of the dactylus is armed, near the base, with a small 
tooth, which fits a slight excavation in the propodal finger. 

The ambulatory legs are stout and all the ischial segments, and the 
posterior margins of the propodi and dactyli in the last pair, are 
clothed with a long, woolly pubescence. The dactyli in the three 
anterior pairs are short, curved, and pubescent nearly to the tips, 
except in the right leg of the second pair, where the propodus is con¬ 
siderably longer than in the corresponding leg on the other side, and 
the dactylus very long, almost straight, and entirely naked. In the 
posterior legs, the dactyli are long, straight, slender, and pubescent. 

The anterior margin of the sternum is excavated into a broad, 
rounded sinus for the reception of the tips of the palpi of the exter¬ 
nal maxillipeds. 

The abdomen is orbicular and completely covers the sternum. 

Male. The only male which I have seen is much smaller than the 
females, and is not so thickly pubescent. The cardiac and branchial 
regions are less protuberant and are separated from the gastric by a 
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slight depression only. The front projects slightly and is not so much 
deflexed as in the female. 

The chelipeds and ambulatory legs are like those of the female, 
except that the ambulatory legs of the right side are like those of the 
left. 

The abdomen is broadest at the third segment, from the third to 
the sixth, the margins are straight and converging, the sixth is 
abruptly contracted, and the terminal segment is nearly square. The 
appendages of the first segment are rather stout organs, somewhat 
hairy along the margins, and reach to the terminal segment. They 
curve inward for about two-thirds of their length and then outward 
again to the tips. The appendages of the second segment are short 
and are lodged in grooves at the bases of the first pair of appendages. 


Locality. 

Sex. Length of earapax. 

Breadth of earapax. 

Ratio. 

Pearl Islands. 

Male. 

5 5 mm 

6-imm 

1: 1 11 

La Paz. 

Female. 

8*1 

8'9 

1: M0 

Pearl Islands. 

< 

8-8 

9‘t 

1:1*10 

u 

u 

10*0 

11*0 

1: 1*10 

a 

a 

10*3 

11-4 

1: 1*11 

« 

k 

10*9 

12 0 

1: 1*10 

tl 

u 

11*8 

13*4 

1: 1*14 

This species was 

found living in the Pearl Oyster 

( Margarita - 


phora fimbriata Dunker), at the Pearl Islands, Bay of Panama, by F. 
H. Bradley. It has also been sent from La Paz, Lower California, by 
Capt. J. Pedersen. 

A sterile female Pinnotheres, found in an alcoholic specimen of the 
Pearl Oyster collected at the Pearl Islands by Mr. Bradley, probably 
belongs to this species. It agrees closely with specimens of P. mar- 
garita, described above, in the form of the external maxillipeds and '* 
the firm integument. 

The earapax is more like the male than the ordinary female, but is 
narrower and more depressed. The front is more prominent and 
scarcely at all deflexed. The dorsal surface is very slightly areola- 
ted, quite flat, and is clothed, except the cardiac region and a small 
space in the middle of the gastric, with a very dark, almost black, 
velvety pubescence. 

A single cheliped is stouter in proportion than in the ordinary male 
and female, and the pubescence upon the upper surface of the carpus 
and a small space at the base of the hand, is black as on the dorsal 
surface of the earapax. 

The ambulatory legs are less pubescent than in the male, while the 
propodus and dactylus of the right leg of the second pair are longer 
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than in the corresponding leg of the left side, but are not as long as 
in the female. 

The abdomen is not broader than in the male, but the margins are 
slightly convex, it is not contracted at the sixth segment, and the 
extremity is rounded. 

Length of cirapax, 5 l mm ; breadth of carapax, 5'3 mm ; ratio, 1:1*04. 

Pinnotheres Lithodomi, sp. nov. 

Female. The carapax, in the single specimen examined, is much 
crushed out of shape, but the dorsal surface is smooth and naked. 

The merus of the external maxilliped is broadest at the distal 
extremity, and both margins are nearly straight. 

The chelipeds are equal, smooth, and naked. The hands are cylin¬ 
drical, and the fingers are short, nearly straight, the tips are slightly 
hooked by each other, and the prehensile edge of the dactylus is 
armed, near the base, with a small tooth, which fits a slight excava¬ 
tion in the propodal finger. 

The ambulatory legs are very slender and wholly naked, except 
the dactyli. In the first pair, the dactyli are very short and only 
slightly curved; in the second, they are considerably longer than in 
the first, and nearly straight; in the third, they are very long, being 
nearly as long as the propodi, slender, and slightly curved; and in 
the posterior pair, they are about as long as in the second and are 
ciliated along the posterior edges. 

Breadth of carapax, about, 4 mm . 

The only specimen seen, was found in a specimen of JLithodomus 
aristatm Forbes and Hanley which was in its excavation in the shell 
of a Spondylus collected at the Pearl Islands by F. H. Bradley. 
Although the specimen is very small, it has a large number of 
eggs beneath the abdomen. 

Ostracotheres Edwards. 

Ostracotheres politus, sp* nov. 

Female. The carapax is depressed, naked, smooth, and shining. 
The dorsal surface is flat and the borders are smoothly rounded. 
There is a short median sulcus on the front, and a very slight U-shaped 
one extending from the orbits to tbe middle of the carapax. The 
front does not project beyond the anterior margins. 

The external maxillipeds are smooth and almost entirely naked, and, 
in form, are considerably like tbe figure of 0 . affirm given by Edwards 
(Annales des Sciences naturelles, 3 me sSrie, Zoologie, tome xx, 1853, 
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pL 11, fig. 11), but the merus is wider at the distal end and the outer 
margin is not so arcuate. 

The chelipeds are equal and all the segments are rounded, smooth, 
and glabrous. The hands are small and much compressed. The fin¬ 
gers are shorter than the basal portion of the propodus, do not gape, 
and the dactylus is slightly curved and is armed, near the base, with 
a small tooth, which fits a slight excavation in the propodal finger. 

The ambulatory legs are short, slender, cylindrical, and smooth. 
Those of the first pair are shorter than those of the second, and the 
dactyli, in both the first and second pairs, are very short and curved, 
and close against the expanded end of the propodus, which is clothed 
at that point with a little tuft of short, stiff hair. Those of the third 
pair are about the length of those of the second pair, and the dactyli are 
short and curved, but the distal ends of the propodi are not expanded 
for their reception. The posterior legs are shorter than those of the 
second or third pair, are much more slender than any of the others, 
and the dactyli are only slightly curved and are very long and slen¬ 
der, their length being about equal to that of the propodi. 

The abdomen is very broad and covers the whole sternum. 

Length of carapax, breadth of carapax, 7*3 mm ; ratio, Is 1*35 

“ “ » 6*3 “ “ u 8*3 “ 1 : 1*32 

“ « “ 6*4 u ■* “ 8*5 “ 1 : 1*33 

Collected at Callao, Peru, by F. H. Bradley. 

The integument is quite thin and yielding, and the species undoubt¬ 
edly lives protected within some bivalve mollusk (probably Mytilus 
algosus Gould). It appears to differ remarkably from the other species 
of the genus in the depressed carapax and naked ambulatory legs, 
and I refer it to Edwards’ genus with some doubt, although it agrees 
in the two-jointed palpus of the external maxiliipeds. 

The other described species of Ostracotheres are:— 0, Savignyi 
Edwards {JPinnotherts veterum Savigny), from the Bed Sea; O. Tri- 
dacnce Edwards (Ruppell), also from the Red Sea; and O. affinis 
Edwards, from the Isle of France. 

Finnaxodes Heller. 

Pinnaxodes Chilensis Smith. 

Pinnotheres ChUensis Edwards, Histoire naturelle des Crust., tome ii, p. 33, 1837; 
Edwards et Lucas. Voyage d© d’Orbigny dans l’Amerique meridional©, Crust., p. 
23, pL 10, fig. 2, 1843. 

FcHbw, Chilensis Dona, United States Exploring Expedition, Crust., p. 383, 1852, 

Pinnaxodes hirtipes Heller, Reise der osfcerreickischen Fregatte Novara urn die JErde, 
p. 68, pL 6, fig. 2, 1865. 

Pinnaxodes ChUensis Smith, in Terrill, American Naturalist, vol. iii, p* 245, 1869. 
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The parasitic habits of this species have been fully described by 
Prof. Verrill.* It inhabits Miryechmus imbecillis Terrill, living in a 
sac formed by the distention of the intestine near the anal orifice. 
The females, after they have arrived at any considerable size, must 
remain permanently within the same echinus, since the anal orifice is 
much smaller than the body of the crab. 

I have examined quite a number of individuals obtained from spe¬ 
cimens of the JEwryechinus collected by Mr. Bradley at Paita and 
Callao, Peru, and by Prof. James Orton at Paita, and have little 
doubt that the species figured by Edwards and Lucas and by Heller 
are identical, although the figures given by these authors are quite 
different. The specimens before me agree very well with the figure 
in the work of Edwards and Lucas, except that the outer margin of 
the carpus of the external maxillipeds is not quite so much curved 
toward the distal extremity as in the figure. On account of the soft 
and yielding nature of the carapax, many of the specimens do not 
show distinctly the sulci in the dorsal surface. The figure given by 
Heller seems to have been drawn from such a specimen, for no sulci 
are represented. The carpus in the figure of the external maxilliped 
in Heller’s work, is quite different from Edwards 5 and Lucas 5 figure; 
but the figure of the latter authors represents the whole maxilliped 
removed from the rest of the animal, while Heller’s figure represents 
only the exposed portion, and was evidently drawn from the maxilli¬ 
ped while in place, and, if the carpus were seen in a slightly oblique 
position, it would account for its narrower form in his figure. The 
dactyli of the ambulatory legs, as represented in Heller’s figure, are 
somewhat longer than in our specimens. 

The peculiar hajbit is also a confirmation of the identity of the spe¬ 
cies. Heller’s specimens were from Ecuador, and he says of them:— 
“ Diese in zwei weiblichen Examplaren vorliegende Art soli nach Dr. 
Scherzer in einer Echinus-Art vorkommen.” Neither Edwards nor 
Edwards and Lucas give anything in regard to the habits of the spe¬ 
cies, but merely state that it was found at Valparaiso. Dana, how¬ 
ever, mentions it as “ from an Echinus on the coast of Chili, near Val¬ 
paraiso.” 

A single specimen of a male, which evidently belongs to this spe¬ 
cies, was found upon the outside of an echinus which contained within 
it a female. This male is very small, the carapax is rather narrower 

* These Transactions, vol i, p. SOS, American Journal of Science, 2d series, voLxliv, 
p. 126,1861, and American Naturalist, vol iii, p. 245,1869. 
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than in the female, the chelipeds are stouter in proportion, and the 
ambulatory legs are somewhat less hairy. The carapax is of the 
same weak consistency, and the external maxillipeds of the same 
form, as in the female. The abdomen is quite narrow and all the seg¬ 
ments are distinct. The margins are very straight to the sixth seg¬ 
ment, which is slightly contracted, and the extremity is broadly 
rounded. 

A number of specimens give the following measurements, which are 
only approximately correct, on account of the soft and flexible nature 
of the carapax. 


Locality. 

Sex. Length of carapax. 

Breadth of carapax. 

Ratio. 

Callao. 

Male. 2 6mm 

2 5mm 

1: 0 96 

Paita. 

Female. *7*2 

*78 

1: 108 

Callao. 

“ 9*0 

92 

1: 1*02 

Paita. 

“ 12-2 

12'T 

1: 1-04 


The genus Pinnaxodes is quite distinct from the typical species of 
JFabia Dana, in the form of the external maxillipeds, which are nearly 
longitudinal and much as in Pinnixa, with which, in fact, Heller com¬ 
pares them, while in Fabia subquadrata , they are oblique and resem¬ 
ble those of Pinnotheres . The carapax also is quite different in form, 
and in Fabia , the sulci which extend back from the orbits are very 
deep and there is no median sulcus on the front, while in Pinnaxodes , 
the sulci from the orbits are very slight, not more distinct than the 
median. 

Family, Dissodaoxylid^e. 

This family, which is here established for the following genus, 
appears to be most nearly allied to the Pinnotheridm , but differs from 
that family, and in fact from all other Ocypodoidea, in the structure 
of the palate, or endostome, which is not divided by a median ridge 
separating the efferent passages. 

Dissodactylus,* gen. nov 

The carapax is depressed, the dorsal surface is smooth and not arco- 
lated, and the front is narrow and horizontal. 

The eyes are very minute, being much smaller even than in the 
Pinnotheridce. 

The epistome is very short, so that the labial border approaches 
very near to the front, leaving only a narrow space which is nearly 
filled by the antennulse. The labial border is regularly concave, as 
seen in a front view, is not interrupted in the middle by any projec- 


* Alfreds, duplex; tidfcrvlog, digitus. 
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tion or emargination, and is continuous with the lateral margin of the 
buccal area, which is broad behind as in the Pinnotheridm. The pal¬ 
ate is not divided longitudinally either by lateral ridges or even by a 
median one, so that the efferent passages are not distinctly separated 
at their external orifices. 

In the external maxillipeds, the ischium is coalescent with the 
merus as in the JPmnotheridce, and the palpus is composed of only 
two segments, of which the terminal one is large and spatulate. 

The chelipeds are small and equal and the hands short and rounded. 

The ambulatory legs are small and slender and the dactyli in the 
three anterior pairs are short and deeply bifurcate, while those of the 
posterior pair are simple and slender. 

In the male, the sternum is flat and very broad, the breadth between 
the posterior legs being much more than twice as great as the breadth 
of the basal segments of the abdomen. 

The male abdomen is narrow and only three-jointed, the first and 
second segments anchylosing into one piece, the third, fourth, fifth, 
and sixth into another, and the terminal being free. The verges are 
sternal and the appendages of the first segment are large and stout, 
while those of the second segment aTe very small. 

Dissodactylns nitidus, sp. nov. 

Male. The carapax is broad posteriorly, the breadth at the poste¬ 
rior margin being but little less than that between the lateral angles, 
and the postero-lateral margins are about as long as the antero-lateraL 
The dorsal surface is naked and polished, and is slightly convex in 
front and along the lateral margins, but fiat in the middle and poste¬ 
riorly. The antero-lateral border is slightly arcuate and is armed 
with an upturned margin which curves suddenly inward at the lateral 
angle, and extends a third of the way to the middle of the carapax. 
The postero-lateral border is nearly straight and is armed with a slight 
upturned margin. 

The merus in the external maxillipeds is of about equal width at 
base and summit, the inner and outer margins are nearly straight, and 
the angles at the summit are rounded. The segments of the palpus 
are quite long, and, when folded down, the tip reaches to the anterior 
margin of the sternum; the terminal segment is spatulate and its dis¬ 
tal end quite broad and squarely truncated. 

In tbe chelipeds, the merus extends but little beyond the margin of 
the carapax; the carpus is short, smooth, and unarmed; the hands 
are smooth, rounded, somewhat swollen, and the fingers are slender, 
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acutely pointed, slightly deflexed, and the prehensile edges minutely 
dentate. There is a small tuft of dense pubescence on the inferior 
edge of the propodal finger near the base. 

The ambulatory legs are slightly hairy along the edges, and the 
meri, carpi, and propodi are somewhat compressed. In the first, sec¬ 
ond, and third pairs, the dactyli are smooth, naked, and divided half¬ 
way to the base; the divisions are cylindrical, acutely pointed, 
slightly curved, and the anterior one of each leg somewhat longer 
than the other. In the posterior pair, the dactyli are nearly straight, 
slightly compressed, sulcate above and below, and naked. 

The first and second segments of the abdomen are narrower than 
the third and are completely anchylosed, but the suture which sepa¬ 
rates them is slightly shown for a little space in the middle and each 
side. The succeeding piece, composed of the third, fourth, fifth, and 
sixth normal segments, is slightly expanded at base, considerably con¬ 
tracted at the distal end, and does not show the slightest trace of any 
sutures. The terminal segment is small and forms a nearly equilate¬ 
ral triangle. 

The appendages of the first segment reach almost to the terminal 
segment, they are straight for the basal two-thirds, and the terminal 
portion is turned sharply outward at an obtuse angle. The basal por¬ 
tion is hairy along the outer edge, and the terminal portion, on both 
edges. 

The color, in alcohol, is dirty white, the carapax marked with irreg¬ 
ular, transverse bands of purplish brown, and the divisions of the 
dactyli in the first and third pairs of ambulatory legs tipped with 
dark brown. 

Length'of carapax, 4‘7 mm ; breadth of carapax, ratio of 

length to breadth, 1: 1*08. 

Collected at Panama by F. H. Bradley. 

Unfortunately only a single specimen was sent home by Mr. Brad¬ 
ley, and on this account, as well as from the minuteness of the species, 
the description is not so complete as might be wished. Although so 
small, the integument is firm and indurated, and the sexual organs are 
folly developed, so that it is evidently an adult. The structure of the 
endostome shows a very remarkable approach to the Oxystomata. 
The efferent canals do not, however, issue in a deep and narrow median 
opening as in that group, but seem to be spread out over the whole, 
broad, concave surface of the endostome, while the external maxilli- 
peds retain the form peculiar to the Pinnotherida. The form of the 
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carapax, the minute eyes, the peculiar, Ostracotheres-like, external 
maxillipeds, the broad male sternum with the verges arising from it, 
and the narrow male abdomen, show close affinity with the Pinnothe- 
ridse, but the union of so many segments of the male abdomen sepa¬ 
rates it again from that family. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATES. 

Plate IL 

All the figures are natural size, except 2,11, and ll a , and all are copied from photo¬ 
graphs, except 6 a . 

Figure 1.— Gelasimus pugnax. Carapax of a male, from New Haven. 

Figure 2.— G. rapax. Anterior portion of the carapax of the male, seen partly in a 
front view and enlarged two diameters. 

Figure 3.— G. mordax. Carapax of a male, from Para. 

Figure 4.— G. minax. Carapax of a male, from New Haven. 

Figure 5.— G. armatus. Carapax of the male, from the Gulf of Fonseca. 

Figure 6 — G. heterophthalmus. 6, carapax of a male, from the Gulf of Fonseca. 6 a , 
terminal portion of the ocular peduncle, on the side of the larger cheliped, with its 
stylet, seen in a front view. 

Figure *7.— G. heieropleums. Carapax of a male, from the Gulf of Fonseca. 

Figure 8.— G. princ&ps. Carapax of a female, from Corinto. 

Figure 9.— G. omaius. 9, carapax of the female. 9 a , facial region of the same 
specimen. 

Figure 10.— G. princeps. Carapax of a male, from Corinto. 

Figure 11.— G. gibbosus. 11, carapax of the male, enlarged two diameters. li a , out¬ 
line of the front of the same specimen, enlarged two diameters. 

Plate HI. 

All the figures are natural size, and all from photographs, except 44, 5, and 5&. 

Figure 1.— Gdasimus heterophthalmus. 1, outer surface of the hand of the larger cheli¬ 
ped. l a , inner surface of the hand of another specimen. l b , anterior surface of 
the merus of the same cheliped as figure 1. 

Figure 2.— G. heteropfamts. 2, outer surface of the hand of the larger cheliped. 2 a , 
inner surface of the hand of another specimen. 2 b , anterior surface of the merus 
of same cheliped as figure 2 a . 

Figure 3.— G. princeps. 3, outer surface of the hand of the larger cheliped. 3 a , ba¬ 
sal portion of the inner surface of the hand of another specimen. , anterior sur¬ 
face of the merus of the same cheliped as figure 3 a . 3 «j, external maxilliped. 

Figure 4.— G. armatus. 4, outer surface of the hand of the larger cheliped. 4 a , 
anterior surface of the merus of the same cheliped. 4 b , 4 C , 4 d , ambulatory legs 
of the posterior, of the third, and of the second pair in the same specimen. 

Figure 5.— G. ornatus. 5, outer surface of the hand of the female. 5 a , 5l>, 5«, ambu¬ 
latory legs of the postal ior, of the third* and of the second pair in the same specimen. 
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Plate IV. 

All the figures are natural size, and all from photographs, except 2 d 6 b , la, 8®, and 9 
Figure 1 .—Gelasimus minax, 1, inner surface of the hand of the larger dieliped of a 
male, from Blufifton, S. 0. l a , anterior surface of the merus of the same cheliped. 
lb. outer surface of the hand of the larger cheliped of a male, from New Haven, 
(from the same specimen as figure 4 on plate II). 

Figure 2.— G. pugnax. 2, inner surface of the hand of the larger cheliped of a male. 
2 a and 2 b , outer surface of the hand of the larger cheliped in two males. 2° , ante¬ 
rior surface of the merus of the larger cheliped of a male. 2 d , abdomen of a male. 
All the specimens from New Haven. 

Figure 3.— G. rapax. Inner surface of the hand of the larger cheliped of the male. 
Figure 4.— G. mordax. 4, inner surface of the hand of the larger cheliped of a male. 
4 a , outer surface of the hand of the larger cheliped of a young male. Both speci¬ 
mens from Pari. 

Figure 5.— G. Panamensis. 5, inner surface of the hand of the larger cheliped of a 
male, from Panama. 5 a , anterior surface of the merus of the same specimen. 

Figure 6.— G. subcylindricus. 6, outer surface of the hand of the larger cheliped of a 
male, from Matamoras. 6 a , inner surface of the basal portion of the same hand. 
, abdomen of the same specimen. 

Figure 7.— G. pugitotor . 7, outer surface of the hand of the larger cheliped of a male. 

7 a , abdomen of a male. Both specimens from New Haven. 

Figure 8.— G. gibbosus. 8, outer surface of the hand of the larger cheliped of the male 
from the Gulf of Fonseca. 8 a , abdomen of the same specimen. 

Figure 9.— G. princeps. Abdomen of a male from Corinto. 

Plate V. 

All the figures are natural size. Figures 1, l a , 2, and 2 a are copied from photographs, 
all the others from drawings. • 

Figure 1 .—Opisthocera GitmaniL 1, dorsal view of the whole animaL l a , facial 
region. l b , abdomen. l c , one of the first pair of abdominal appendages. l d , 
one of the second pair of abdominal appendages. All the figures from the male 
collected at the Isle of Pines. 

Figure 2 .—Epilobocera armata. 2, facial region of one of the female specimens in the 

cofiectiott of the Boston Society of Natural History. 2 a , outline of the antero-late- 
ral margin of the carapax of the same specimen. 2*>, external maxilliped. 

Figure 3 .—Cardwsoma guanhumi 3, one of the appendages of the first segment of 
the abdomen of a male, from the Florida Keys. 3 a , side view of the same. 

Figure 4 .—Cardiosoma quadratum. 4, one of the appendages of the first segment of 
the abdomen of a male, from Pernambuco, BraziL 4 a , side view of the same. 

Figure 5 .—Cardiosoma crassum. 5, one of the appendages of the first segment of 
the abdomen of a male, from the Gulf of Fonseca. 5 a , side view of the same. 



IV.— On SOME ALLEGED SPECIMENS OP INDIAN ONOMATOPOEIA. 

By J. Hammond Trumbull. 


Processor D. Wilson, in u Prehistoric JSIan ” (2d ed., p. 63), has 
remarked, that u primitives oiiginating directly from the observation 
“ of natural sounds are not uncommon among the native root-v ords 
“of the New World.” In proof of this, or as “specimens of Indian 
onomatopoeia,” he has given twenty-six names of animals, which he 
had u noted down chiefly from the lip^ of Indians speaking the closely 
allied Chippewa, Odahwa and Mississaga dialects of the Algonquin 
tongue.” 

Such evidence, introduced on so respectable authority, is of suffi¬ 
cient importance to invite scrutiny. Its importance was evidently 
not underrated by Prof. Wilson himself, for he tells us that, in u the 
“ names of animals clearly traceable to imitation,”—“ this nearest ap- 
“ proximation to verbal creation,”—is to be found that which “ car- 
u ries us back .to the very foundation of language, and helps to solve 
“ one of the profoundest problems in philology.” (Ib., p. 55). 

The position that onomatopoeic primitives are not uncommon in 
North American languages, will be generally conceded,—even by 
“ those who share Prof. Wilson’s conviction that “ the onomatopoeic 
“ theory will neither account for the origin of language, nor supply a 
“complete series of roots for any portion of the vocabulary .” (p. 56). 
*$o far, then, as these selected specimens serve to establish that posi¬ 
tion, it matters little whether they are well or ill chosen. But so ser¬ 
viceable a collection is not likely to escape the notice of those who 
maintain, with more zeal and less discretion than the author of Pre¬ 
historic Man, the universality of the imitative principle in language. 
Several of Prof Wilson’s examples have already been appropriated 
by a well-known writer (the Rev. F. W. Farrar, in Ms Chapters on 
Language, pp, 24, 25,) to sustain the position, that, in the vocabulary 
of almost every savage nation, 44 almost every name for an animal is 
a striking and obvious onomatopoeia”* To this sweeping generali¬ 
zation, I shall have a word or two to say, presently. First, however, 
I propose to examine some of Prof Wilson’s specimens, for the pur- 

* This assertion is quoted by Mr. Wedgwood in his volume “On the Origin of 
Language,” (p. 29). 

Trans. Connecticut Acad., Yol. II. 
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pose of estimating the % alne of the whole collection, as evidence of 
the predominance of the onomatopoeic element in the vocabulary of 
the North American languages. 

These languages, it must he premised, have—even in their principal 
dialects—been so superficially studied and are so imperfectly known, 
that it is not always possible to trace derivatives to primitives, even 
when the fact of derivation is obvious,—or to prove the negative 
against every assumed onomatopoeia, by exhibiting the true etymol¬ 
ogy* Of some of the names under consideration, I can say no more 
than that their onomatopoeic origin is not, primtl facit , apparent, and 
that they are quite as likely to be proved holophrastic or descriptive, 
as mimetic. Of others, I can more positively affirm that they have 
not the least claim to inclusion with specimens of onomatopoeia. 

Take first, the name u koo-koo$h , the sow.” This is specially no¬ 
ticed by Dr. Wilson (p. 62) as “ purely onomatopoeic ” It is, in fact, 
one of a considerable group of derivatives from a well-defined Algon¬ 
kin root. When the hog was introduced by European colonists, the 
Algonkin tribes of the Atlantic coast adopted its English name,— 
modified hy the characteristic affixes of the Indian animate-nouns. 
In Eliot’s translation of the Bible in the language of Massachusetts, 
‘swine’ is rendered by pigs for the singular, pigs-og for the plural. 
Roger Williams, in the Narragansett, wrote, sing, hogs , and pigs; 
pi. h6gs-uck, pigs-uck / Rasies, for the Abnaki, pikess, pL plks-ak. 
Sometimes, however, the Indians transferred to this (as to other newly 
introduced species) the name of some animal previously known, 
which the new-comeV was thought most nearly to resemble, or they 
compounded a new name which denoted such a resemblance. The 
Narragansetts occasionally called swine by the name of the Wood¬ 
chuck or Ground Hog, Ockqutchaim , —which R, Williams describes 
as “ about the bigness of a pig and rooting like a pig” (Indian Key, 
eh. xvih) This name signifies * burrower ’ or ‘ digger.’ Similarly, 
the Shyennes—an offshoot of the Algonkin stock—call the pig, the 
‘ sharp-nosed dog ’ (e k& si si o turn), and the domestic cat ‘the short¬ 
nosed dog’ (ka e si o turn). 

Koo-koosh is a Chippewa form of a descriptive name which was 
perhaps first used by the Delawares or Nanticokes. It is found (as 
kswskus) in the vocabulary of New Sweden compiled by Campanius 
before 1696. The root, kd or koo, has its place in nearly all Algon- 
Mn languages. It signifies ‘sharp-pointed.’ Hence, in the Massa¬ 
chusetts as written by Eliot, Jsfais, 4 a thorn, or briar;’ kd-v,hquod£, 
e an arrow’ \lit. ‘sharp-tipped,’ or ‘sharp at the end,’] and Mwa 
(N&rr, c6 waw / DeL cu we), ‘ a pine tree,’ named, as in other lan- 
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guages, from its pin-like leaves. Hence too, the Algonkin name of 
the only native animal which has a pin-like or bristly covering,—the 
porcupine. [Abn. Icanvis , ‘thorn,’ ‘spine;’ kan&iak, a porcupine’s 
skin, lit. ‘pin skin;’ Cree, lawVwd, porcupine; Chippewa, foiugh; 
Blaekfoot, kai sJxr.] In nearly all dialects, the affix *sh (strongly aspi¬ 
rated) denotes aversion or depreciation. For example, in the Chip¬ 
pewa, chimaun means 4 a canoe;’ chimauitish , ‘a bad or worthless 
canoe;’ kaugl \ i a porcupine/ and lciugk-dsh [ gag-osh , Baraga,] ‘a 
bad porcupine.’ This name is etymologically identical with 4 koo 
kooshj a hog,—and the latter, so far from being a true specimen of 
onomatopoeia, is seen to be built up, from its monosyllabic primitive, 
to describe “a bad animal with a bristly (or, pin-like) skin."’ 

Only one other name of a quadruped appears in Dr. "Wilson's list: 
“ Pe-zhew or Bi-zheic , the Lynx or Wild Cat.” The Indiana of Mas¬ 
sachusetts called the domestic Cat poopohs* and Dr. Pickeringf 
thought that this name might have been 44 formed from the English 
poor pussl But Roger Williams gives pussdiigh as the Xarragansett 
name of the Wild Cat, and Rasles’s Abnaki Dictionary has pesouis 
for 4 Chat,’—which, again, Dr. Pickering thought might be a corrup¬ 
tion of “the familiar English puss or pussy." Without accepting this 
derivation, it seems plain enough, at least, that the Xarr. pitssCugh 
and Abnaki pesouis are equivalents of the modern Chippewa pe shoe 
or pe zheWy ‘the Wild Cat,’ and of the Menomenee pay shay ew. The 
Chippewa name of the Panther is mis'si-pe zhew , 4 great pezheio ’ or 
4 great Cat.’ It is not impossible, certainly,—but it is hardly proba¬ 
ble, that a name which appears in so many forms and which has been 
given to the domestic Cat, to the Lynx, and to the Panther, origina¬ 
ted by imitation of the cry of one or another of these animals. 
Those who maintain the universality of onomatopoeia, are entitled to 
the benefit of the doubt. 

Of the twenty-six specimens presented, nineteen (or nearly three- 
fourths) are names of birds. Four or five of these are apparently 
mimetic; six or seven are possibly so; and nearly all the rest are 
demonstrably derivative, and independently significant. As might 
have been anticipated, the names of Owls and of the Crow are among 
those which are least doubtfully onomatopoeic. The Chippewa Jco-kd- 
Jco-o (Mass, kook kook haus ; Narr. ko led ke horn • Mohawk, o-ho-ho- 
wah; Onondaga, ke kd a ;) represents very nearly the call of the Cat 


* Cotton’s Yocabulary, 3 Mass. Hist. Coll, il 156. 
f In note to Rasies’ Abnaki Dictionary, s. v. Chat 
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Owl {Stryx Virginianu). “ Kah kah he' sha , the Screech Owl” ought 
not however to he separately counted as an 4 onomatopoeic primitive,’ 
for it is merely the diminutive of the name which Dr. Wilson writes 
« gah kau ban* a small owl which repeats the cry gah Icauf —perhaps 
the Long-eared Owl ( 8. . otus). So also, 44 Oo-oo-me-see? another 
6 screech owl, 5 is a regularly formed diminutive,— 4 the little Oo-oo ?— 
denoting probably the Gray Screech Owl (8. ncevia). 

u Auncl a gosh 1 kwan , the crow ” and 44 Gah gau ge sh in, the raven,” 
are both derivatives, in the dialect of the Saginaw Chippewas, from 
the primitives ahn daig and hi gd gi . The former is j perhaps onoma¬ 
topoeic ; the latter, obviously so. 

“ Tchindees , the blue jay,” and 44 Dend dai, the bull-frog,” are 
counted as two specimens. The former (in Chippewa proper, dam 
da* see or tin de se), is a diminutive of the latter; and the jay is the 
44 bull-frog bird.” So, of the two names of 4 the gull, 5 one 4 gah yaush 
ko shan 5 is a derivative of the other, gai ashk (or, as Dr. Wilson 
writes it, kuh yaushfc ), the more common Chippewa form, which may 
or may not be onomatopoeic. 

The first specimen in the list (and the first which is borrowed by 
Mr. Farrar,) is 

44 Shi sheets the duck.” In the Massachusetts language, Cotton 
wrote this name c se sep? It has the same sound in the Cree, 4 see 1 seep? 
In Chippewa, both sibilants are aspirated, 4 shee sheeb 5 or, as Dr. Wil¬ 
son has it, 4 shi sheeb? The root, seep or sheeb enters into the compo¬ 
sition of the names of several species of water-birds or divers. In 
the Labrador dialect one species of duck is called masheshep [i. e. 
‘great sheeb 5 ]; Cotton gives qumcsseps [evidently compounded of 
qunni ‘long’ and s%p~\, as one name for 4 duck:’ in the Chippewa, muk 
udachib (from mukuda, ‘dark’ or ‘black, 5 and sheeb), is the name 
of the 4 black duck,’ and was the title of a famous warrior of that 
nation, on the Upper Mississippi, some fifty years ago; and in the 
same language, the cormorant is called ka-ga-gi-wZ sheb, or 4 raven¬ 
like duck; 5 &c. Shed~sheeb> or se-sep, is the frequentative or inten¬ 
sive form; and, in some of the western Algonkin dialects, this receives 
one or more additional syllables, as in the Shawnee, see! see ' bah ; Sag- 
anaw-Chippewa, shi shed be cm ,—both which forms are unmistakably 
verbals. The root, sep, signifies primarily, to extend , to stretch out } 
and secondly, to dive. (Eliot wrote 4 se sep a 1 eu? ‘he stretches him¬ 
self, 5 ) The Massachusetts 4 se sep? the Cree see ' seep, the Chippewa 


* “Nocfcua ludfogans cucubat in tenebria”—Auet. Philomela. 
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shed sheet, and tlie fehawnee see' see f bah, are names of a diving 
bird,—literally, a duck. Compare, Lat. meryus from mergers; Dutch 
daycher (a dob-chick) from duyeken (to how the head). 

The name 4 ah dh wa, a diver, a kind of duck,' is less doubtfully ono- 
matopseic. This bird is the totem of one of the principal families of 
the Chippewa nation, from which have come some of their most 
renowned sachems. 

Dr. Wilson supposes that the “ Pau-pau-say, the common spotted 
woodpecker,” is so called “ from the sound it makes in striking a tree 
with its bill.” Perhaps so; but, to uncultivated ears, the name does 
not so exactly reproduce the sound as to compel belief in its mimetic 
origin. He describes the woodpecker as “ spotted.” Why may not 
the Indian have fixed upon the same distinguishing mark ? Paupan 
say is the Saganaw name. In the Menomenie, we find pah pah nch 
for the woodpecker, pah pah nay eic for the robii, and pnhpequoh 
hah for the toad. In the Chippewa, pah be ho daL ' dai is the “ speck¬ 
led toad ” ( doin-dai meaning 4 toad 5 or 4 frog 5 ). In the Delaware, pa 
pachees (as Zeisberger wrote it), is ‘woodpecker, 5 and popocus, 
4 partridge, 5 or quaiL In the Abnaki, the verb pepesagh i gou signi¬ 
fies ‘he is spotted 5 ( u il est monchet6,” Rasies). The modem Cree, 
papa toy oo, has the same meaning. If paupau say is onomatopoeic, 
it is certainly descriptive, as well,—and marks a 4 spotted 5 bird. 

44 Moosh-kah-oos, a kind of crane which frequents marshy places, 
“ and makes this sound, with a choking cry, in the evening. 55 Moosh - 
kah-oos, or mooshkoiresb, is the Chippewa name of the bittern (Ardea 
lentiginosa). 44 Frequenting marshy places,” it derh es its name from 
Chip, mahskoosch, ‘a marsh or bog, 5 or moos-kteg, ‘a swamp, 5 —both 
words being nearly related to mush-koo-dth, a meadow or prairie, and 
more remotely to Chip, mush koos lew or mezh usl, k green grass 5 

Why 44 JVo-7io-no-cui($-ee,” as a name for the Humming Bird, is put 
among specimens of onomatopoeia, is not easily guessed. Was it sup¬ 
posed to ‘imitate 5 the little creature’s length of bill? !N r o polysylla¬ 
bic name in any American language is less doubtfully synthetic and 
independently significant. The root nol, or nonk (with on nasal), is 
nearly equivalent to the Latin tencr. It means 4 tender, 5 4 delicate, 5 
‘soft; 5 hence, ‘light of weight 5 (levis), ‘slender, 5 and sometimes, 
‘young. 5 Roger Williams translates nduk-i, by ‘light. 5 Cotton’s 
Vocabulary has nonk-ke, and (as a prefix or in composition) n6nk~, 
for ‘light/ Eliot wrote noohk-i [it is], tender, or soft; with an ani¬ 
mate subject, noohh-hbu, [he is] tender, or soft,—applied to the flesh 
of a young animal, as in Genesis xviii. £: and in composition, he 
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wrote nunk-omp (= light male, or young male) for c boy,’ or stripling. 
The modem Chippewa has nearly the same form of the animate verb- 
adjective, no-Jc^-see , which, by intensive reduplication, becomes no-no- 
l'8-see, ‘ he is very tender, or light. 7 So, in the old Alnaki, we find 
nan-nanfces-es-oo [== no-nok-es-e$-u\ c il est leger 1 (Rasies). In a Chip¬ 
pewa Vocabulary published by Schoolcraft {History, dbc. of the Indian 
Tribes , v. 599), I find “ no no ' kmr si, the humming bird.” With the 
double augment, as Dr. Wilson wrote it (i no-no-no-cuns-ee ), the name 
becomes a superlative, and denotes “ an exceedingly light, or slight, or 
delicate creature,”—as if we should say, c the tiny-tawniest little crea¬ 
ture.’ 

If we prosecuted our examination through the whole list of names, 
we should find that not more than one-fourth of them could be fairly 
set down as onomatopoeic. And if this is true of a few carefully 
selected specimens, gleaned from three dialects, how much less is 
likely to be the proportion of such names, in the whole vocabulary 
of any one tribe? 

It may be safely affirmed, that by far the greater number of names 
of animate beings are not , in any Algonkin language, onomatopoeic 
primitives, but are descriptive derivatives from predicative roots; 
that some names of birds, reptiles and insects are apparently formed 
by imitation of natural sounds, but that the species so named are 
generally those which are more often heard than seen, and conse¬ 
quently more easily indentified by their cries, or by sound, than by 
peculiarities of form, color, or habit ;* and finally, that it is yet 
doubtful if any Indian name of a quadruped can be shown to be 
purely onomatopoeic. * ' 

Of many animal-names, the composition or derivation is sufficiently 
obvious. Of others, the form of word or observation of changes 
which it has undergone in passing from dialect to dialect, enables us 
to say confidently that they are compounds or derivatives, and not 
primitives formed by imitation. 

How utterly unfounded is 3Ir. Farrars assertion of the universality 
of onomatopoeia in the vocabularies of savage nations, may be shown 
by a few examples taken for the most part from eastern Algonkin 
dialects. 

* Thoreau, in an account of a canoe-voyage up the Penobscot, remarked that his 
guide (an Abnaki Indian) u sometimes could not tell the name of some small bird which 
[Thoreau himself] heard and knew, but he said, “I tell all the birds about here,— 
this country; can’t tdl UiUum noise, but I see ’em, the*i I can tell” —Maine 'Woods, 

p. 112. 
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The Beaver (Mass, twumunk; Xarrag. tammoclc; Abn. tenia 
*koa&;) is a ‘Cutter-off’ or ‘Feller’ [of trees]. Another name (Abn. 
amesJcou; DeL amochk ; Cree amisk; Chip, amik;) signifies the ani¬ 
mal which ‘ puts his head out of the water,’ i. e. the air-breathing 
water-animal. 

The Otter (Narr. nk'eke; Alg. nikile ;) is a ‘Biter,’ or rather, ‘He 
‘ who tears with his teeth.’ The Delaware name ( gtumamochk , Zeis- 
berger) means ‘ Long beaver-like animal.’ 

The Raccoon, was called by the Delav ares ‘ Soft hands ’ (i ictacke - 
linschi , Zeisb.), and ‘ Scrateher ’ [nachtnum). The latter name the 
equivalent of the Abuahi arcskanb, and the Virginian aroughnin or 
arocoun , corrupted by the English to ‘ Raccoon.’ 

The Bear was sometimes called a ‘night-walker’ (Xarr .pauTdin- 
naiodto); and the same name was given to the constellation Ursa 
Major, perhaps because it was seen to ‘ travel by night ’ about the 
pole star. Another and the more common name of the Bear, signifies, 
I think, the ‘Hugger’ or ‘Squeezer’ (Cree, m&skioah; Mass, mosq; 
Chip, makicd ; DeL mw*7ik). 

The Panther, in some eastern dialects, was ‘ Long Tailin Chip¬ 
pewa and other western languages,'he wa^ the ‘ Great Lynx.’ 

The Moose (Abn. moos; Xarr. moos;) was a ‘{Smoother’ or ‘Trim¬ 
mer ’ of trees ; so called from his manner of feeding by stripping the 
young bark and the twigs from the lower branches. 

The Oppossmn, in Delaware, was ‘ White Face,’ or ‘ Great White 
Face.’ 

The Horse received from the Indians of Xew England and Dela¬ 
ware a name which might pa^-s, better than some of Dr. Wilson’s 
specimens, for onomatopoeic (Xarr. nay-nay-o-iim-e-'icot, R. W.; Mass. 
nah-nai-ye-nm-oo-adt, Cotton); but it is in fact a verbal, and signifies 
“ one who carries on his back an animate burden.” The Chippewas 
called him “ The animal with undivided hooft,” and sometimes “ my 
“servant” or “my domestic animal,” par tactile net ( n\U ). The 
Blackfeet named him “ elk dog ” {pv no Id mi to), and the Sioux, the 
“marvellous (or supernatural) domestic animal.” 

The Bald Eagle was ‘ White Tail ’ (DeL icoapalanne, Zeisb.). 

The Red-tailed Hawk, H borealis , was " Red Tail ’ (DeL meechgar 
lanne , Z.; Mass, mashquanon). The Swallow-tailed Hawk, K (JVdu- 
clems) furcatus , was the Delaware ‘Fork tail’ (r hnuwalanne) proba¬ 
bly, which Zeisberger calls “ an Eagle with a forked tail.” 

The Turkey, in eastern dialects was ‘Scratcher’ (Abn. ne he me; 
Xarr. nejhom). 
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Tlie King-bird, Tyrannus intrepidus, was called by the Narragan- 
setts and other Xew England tribes, “ the Sachem.” 

Examples might be multiplied to hundreds, but enough have been 
given to answer the present purpose. 

If time permitted, I would direct attention to some curious features 
of Indian nomenclature of animals and plants that are not without 
interest to students of language. Just now, I will mention only one 
of these, namely, the generic affix, or formative, by means of which a 
specific or individual name is referred to a known class, family or 
group. For example; the names of certain aquatic air-breathing 
animals, such as the Beaver, the Otter, the Muskrat, &c., receive, in 
some dialects, a common suffix, derived from a verb which signifies 
u to put the head out of water 55 or “ to come to the surfacesome 
rodents are characterized by a generic affix as “ biters,” and others 
are, in the same way, classed with “ scratches ” or cc tourers.” In 
the Algonkin, these generics follow, in some other languages they 
are prefixed to the specific names. Thus, in Dakota nouns, the prefix 
ta- limits the signification to ruminating animals; wa to animals of 
£ bear kind ho-, to 6 fish kind. 5 * , Similar affixes are employed for 
the classification of vegetables and plants. One distinguishes such 
fruits (melons, cucumbers, squashes, etc.) as may he 6 eaten raw 5 or 
i before they are ripe; 5 another (min or minne), which may he 
regarded as an inseparable noun-generic, makes part of the names 
of edible ripe fruit, grain, nuts, <&c.,—especially of berries and other 
small fruit; a third refers to oue class all plants which produce edible 
tubers, (potatoes, the several species of ground-nuts, &c.) ; and so on. 
It is true that the American languages are deficient in general names, 
but it is likewise true that this deficiency is in great measure com¬ 
pensated by the number of inseparable generics which enter into the 
composition of specific names. Sometimes this affix is purely gram¬ 
matical,—the formative of the participial or verbal which is used as 
a noun,—and has no independent significance. Such is the termina¬ 
tion -gun or -jegun, .which characterizes a numerous class of nouns in 
the Chippewa and other nearly-related languages. This is the forma¬ 
tive of a participle of causative verbs, and denotes the instrument by 
which the action of the verb is caused or effected. Mr. Schoolcraft 
was led into the error of regarding this terminal -gun or -jegun as a 
primitive noun, u denoting, in its modified forms, the various senses 
implied by our words 6 instrument, 5 ‘ contrivance, 5 * machine, 5 <fcc.* 

* Biggs, Dakota Grammar, § 62. 

f Information respecting the Indian Tribes, &c, vol ii, p. 390. 
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Mr. Farrar, in Chapters on Language , (p. 34), lias fallen into a worse 
mistake. In illustration of the assumed fact that, “in some cases the 
“ onomatopoeic instinct is so strong, that it asserts itself side by side 
“with the adoption of a name” from a foreign language,—he tells 
ns that “ the North American Indian will speak of a gun as an nt-to- 
£aA-gun, or a pattsh-s&e-zi-gun” Ut-to-tcih-gxm, as Mr. Farrar might 
have learned by a more careful reading of the page of 4 Prehistoric 
Man 5 from which the word was borrowed, signifies —not 6 a gun/ but 
c a bell.’ Moreover, the final -gun which Mr. Farrar mistook for an 
‘adopted’ English name was, as I have pointed out, merely the 
formative of the instrumentive participial. The Chippewa name for 
4 gxmj—paush-kiz'-zi-gun, literally 4 instrument of explosion 5 or ‘ex¬ 
ploding instrument/—is not more indebted to the English for its last 
syllable than is (in the same language) op wait gun, 6 a tobacco pipe 5 
[smoking instrument], ne bau gun , 4 a bed/ pug gi mau gun , c a war 
club 5 [striking instrument], or ni mi ba gun , 4 a water pail. 5 It would 
be easy to prove that neither ut-to-tah-gun nor pav&h-Mz-zi-gun is 
directly or purely onomatopoeic, but the demonstration is uncalled 
for. It is plain enough that as illustrations of the exercise of “ ono¬ 
matopoeic instinct/ 5 Mr. Farrar’s examples were not well taken. 



V.—O-N THE MoLLTjSCAX FAUNA OF THE LATER TERTIARY OF 

Peru.* By Edward T. Nelson, Ph.D. 


The following pages give iho results of an examination of a collec¬ 
tion of fossil Mollusc a from Zorritoss, Peru, presented to the Museum 
of Yale College, in 1867, by Mr. E P. Larkin and Prof. F. H. Bradley. 

The paper is simply a preliminary one, ghing a catalogue of the 
genera found in the collection, with descriptions of a part of the species. 
It is to be hoped that other collections may be received from that very 
interesting region, both in order to complete the fauna and to afford 
the means for the description of many species, which, in this collection, 
are too imperfectly preserved for satisfactory description. 

GASTEROPODA. 

Bulla, sp. ind. 

A single specimen was found, resembling Bulla Admusii Mke., but 
differing in the following points. Shell less convex above and propor¬ 
tionally broader at the extremities. Aperture, below, also appears 
broader than in any specimen of B. Atlamsii that I have seen. Fur¬ 
ther specimens may prove this to be a distinct species. The outer lip 
is slightly broken, and hence the following measurements are only 
approximate. Length 24-6 millim.; breadth 1C *6 millim. 

Callopoma lineatum, sp. nov 

Plate VI, figure 2. 

Shell turreted; spire elevated; whorls six (J), conve\. Upper 
whorls slightly depressed in front, marked by a few, strong, subnodu- 
lou* ridges, alternating with finer revolving lines. 

Body whorl very convex, marked above by two strong tubercnlose 
ridges, and laterally and below by a few revolving lines, varying in 
size, as on the upper whorls. Whole surface marked by very fine and 
numerous longitudinal lines, rather broader than the spaces between 
them. Aperture not observed. 

Length (4 whorls) 15*8 millim.; breadth 13*8 millim. 


* A graduating thesis presented at the Sheffield Scientific School, July, 1869. 
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This beautiful species, although quite distinct, closely resembles 
both Gallopoma saxosum Wood and CaUopoma fiuctuosum Mawe. 

From C. saxosum it may be distinguished by having the whorls 
less flattened above; lacking the row of tubercles at top of the body 
whorl; and in having much finer and smoother longitudinal lines. 
From O. fiuctuosum it may be distinguished by lacking the strong 
rows of tubercles near the base of the body whorl; by having fewer 
revolving lines, and stronger and more distinct longitudinal ones. 

Callopoma, sp. inJ. 

I refer to this genus a very large cast found with the preceding 
species. It gives the following approximate measurements: length 
105 millim.; breadth 95 millim. 

Calliostoma noduliferum, sp. hoy. 

Plate YI, figure 1. 

Shell conical and elevated; whorls six, moderately convex; sutures 
very distinct. Surface of spire marked by a few nodulous or beaded 
lines, six to eight on each whorl, well elevated and about half the 
width of the spaces between them. Body whorl convex above, keeled 
below, marked by the beaded lines and intermingled finer nodulous 
ridges. Aperture subquadrangular; outer lip sharp; columellar lip 
covered thickly by callus. 

Length (4 whorls) 8-8 millim.; breadth 10*9 millim. 

The marking of the body whorl is very peculiar and characteristic. 
The strong elevated lines bear on their summits a row of nodules 
resembling heads, while alternating with these lines there are finer 
ridges, also nodulous. This species is less elevated, has more distinct 
sutures and fewer striae than Calliostoma lima Phil., the nearest 
related species. 

U vanilla, sp. ind. 

I refer very dotibtfully to this genus a specimen too poor for identi¬ 
fication. It is mostly in the state of a cast and bears resemblance 
to this genus. External characters mostly wanting. 

Breadth 77*2 millim. 

Crepidula, sp. ind. 

Genus represented by six casts. The generic relation was proven 
by breaking open one of the casts, when the transverse partition 
became apparent. 
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Cruoibulum in-rme, sp nov. 

Most of the specimens of this genus are also casts, hut a fortunate 
break laid open the iuterior of one and showed the “ cup ” of a Crucib- 
ulttm . The shell is oblong-oval, twice as long as high, and smooth 
externally, thus differing from all known species of the West Coast. 
The cup is large, semi-lunar, and apparently strongly attached to the 
shell along the whole of the convex side. On the free margin the cup 
is depressed , with a shallow sinus similar to that in O. spinosus Shy. 

The following are the approximate measurements: shell, length 
24 millim.; height 11*6 millim; cup, length 13*4; height 8 millim. 

Vermetus, sp. ind. 

I refer to this genus, doubtfully, a mass of irregular tubes which 
may, perhaps, be those of a species of Serpula. In the size of the tubes 
and manner of growth it resembles somewhat the species now living 
on the West Coast, but no characters remain for identification. The 
size of the tubes varies from six to eight millimeters. 

Turritella plana, sp nov. 

Shell elongated, turreted, with from 13 to 19 (?) nearly flat whorls, 
gradually tapering to a point. Whorls flat above, slightly convex 
below, marked by fine, equal revolving lines, 20 to 25 in the space of 
5 millim. Sutures deeply impressed and broad. Two lower whorls 
much more convex than the upper ones; revolving lines stronger and 
crossed by distinct lines of growth. 

I have not seen a perfect specimen of this very interesting species, 
and hence measurements and the number of whorls can only be given 
approximately. A specimen consisting of the 8 lower whorls gives 
the following measurements: length 117-4 millim.; breadth 34*G mii- 
lim.; breadth of upper whorl 13*4 millim. A fragment belonging appa¬ 
rently to the same specimen gives for the length of the upper seven 
whorls 35 millim. 

The species may easily be distinguished from any with which it 
might otherwise be confounded, by its nearly flat whorls and equal, 
thickly crowded, revolving lines; its impressed sutures; and the con¬ 
vexity of the two lower whorls. 

Turritella suturalis, sp. nov. 

Shell turreted, whorls twelve to fifteen; upper ones regularly con¬ 
vex ; lower ones most convex about one-fourth from the bottom of the 
whorls; marked by four to seven strong, sharp revolving lines, which 
are strongest on the lower whorls. Above and below the point of 
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greatest convexity the strong lines are supplemented by finer and 
more numerous ones. 

Sutures very deeply impressed. No perfect specimens found except 
young shells. A specimen with six whorls measures: length *16 -90 
millim.; breadth 25 millim.; breadth of upper whorl 12*6 millim. A 
young specimen measures: length 30*1 millim.; breadth 10*6 millim. 

This species seems almost as variable as abundant. Some of the 
specimens resemble 71 tigrina Kien., but may easily be distinguished 
from that species by the greater convexity of the whorls, and 
stronger revolving lines. On all mature specimens the finer striation 
of the lower part of each whorl is very characteristic, but in younger 
specimens the striations appear nearly uniform from base to apex. 
Some few specimens show occasional fine lines, intermediate between 
the larger and stronger ones. The place of greatest convexity of the 
whorls varies in a few specimens, owing to a flattening of the whorls. 
Lines of growth very distinct on some specimens. 

Turritella bifastigata, sp. nov. 

Shell turreted, slender; whorls twelve to sixteen, flat or slightly 
concave, except the body whorl, which is regularly convex; whorls 
bordered, on each side by a strong obtuse ridge. 

Intermediate spaces ornamented by fine raised, nearly equidistant, 
revolving lines, about ten in the space of five millimeters. Sutures 
small and narrow, or rendered indistinct by the development of the 
bordering ridges. Body whorl somewhat convex, except in young 
shells; strongly wrinkled by the lines of growth, which, on well pre¬ 
served specimens, are sharp and acute. Base of this whorl marked by 
from seven to ten lines, nearly as strong as the ridges of the upper 
whorls. Aperture rounded; outer lip thin an! slightly produced 
below. A specimen consisting of the seven lower whorls gives the 
following measurements: length 61 millim.; breadth 19*1 millim.; 
breadth of upper whorl *1 millim. Nine whorls from a younger 
specimen gives: length 39*05 millim.; breadth 10*6 millim.; breadth 
of upper whorl 3*2 millim. 

This interesting species shows some resemblance both to 71 plana 
Nelson and 71 goniostoma Val. But T. plana is a much stronger 
shell, and lacks the bordering ridges, so characteristic of this species, 
7! goniostoma VaL has only one bordering ridge, viz., on the lower 
side of each whorl, while a central ridge gives to the whorl a slight 
convexity, which this species lacks. 
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Tiirritella, sp. ind. 

Shell elongated, turreted; whorls hroad and very concave; sutures 
indistinct. Surface just above each suture marked by a very strong 
ridge. Intermediate surface marked by a few distinct concentric 
lines, five to seven on each whorl. If the characters just given be 
constant, this species is very distinct from any of those described 
above, and from any now living on the West Coast. It is perhaps most 
nearly related to T hifastigata Nelson, but has the whorls more concave 
and lacks one of the bordering ridges. Only four specimens of this 
species were found, all so badly worn and covered by Bryozoa and 
SerpultB that it is impossible to give a more detailed description. 

Eight whorls measure: length 63*4 millim.; breadth 19*4 millim.; 
breadth (basal, along the ridge) 20*2 millim.; breadth of upper whorls 
5*6 millim. 

Aphera Peruana, sp nov. 

Plate VI, figure 3. 

Comp CaneeUaria tesseUaia Sby., Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond. } 1832; Kiener, Iconog., p 32, 
pi. 9, fig. 4. 

Aphera tesseEata Adams; Cherm, Manuel Conch, et pal6, ii, p. 216. 

Shell elongated, sub-fusiform; spire short, pointed, formed by five 
or six moderately convex whorls. Body whorl large, threo-fourths 
the length of the shell, ventricose. Surface marked by nearly equal 
longitudinal and transverse ridges, which form strong raised cancella¬ 
tions, and are so arranged as to form blunt, obtuse granulations at 
the point of contact. 

Longitudinal lines finer, and much crowded near the outer lip. 
Aperture ohlong-oval, narrow, half as long as the shell. Lips covered 
with callus, which is continuous above and below the aperture. Callus 
of columella lip strongly refiexed over the shell, much broader above 
than below, almost completely covering the umbilicus. Outer lip 
thick, and Tefiexed above, furnished within with a few rather strong 
teeth." Inner lip with two plaits near the center, the upper one being 
much the stronger. There is also a plait at top of the lip, small 
but quite distinct. Canal wanting. Aperture prolonged into a short, 
open sinus. Length 17*4 millim.; length of spire 4*4 millim.; breadth 
10 millim. 

This species closely resembles Aphera tesseUata Adams, but is dis¬ 
tinguished from that species by its less slender form, stronger cancel- 
lating ridges, by its shorter and more open aperture, and by the third 
fold at the top of the eolumellar lip. 
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Cancellaria triangularis, «p qov 

Plate VI, figure 10. 

Shell ovate, ventricose, spire elevated acuminate, composed of five 
or six whorls. Three upper, are regularly convex, and marked by 
prominent ribs and lines; the remaining whorls are very angular, 
flattened and depressed above. Body whorl large, \ ery triangular, 
nearly two-thirds the whole length of the shell, strongly depressed. 
Sutures distinct, but not prominent. 

Ribs strong, ten to twelve on each whorl, and well marked on the 
top of each whorl. Whorls of spire are marked just below the su¬ 
tures by two or three distinct but fine lines, and much depressed in 
front of them; and marked laterally by three strong ridges, the upper 
one nodulous. Body whorl with the ribs strong above, gradually 
disappearing below, and with nine to eleven transverse, nearly equal 
lines, which form, with the ribs, quadrilateral cancellations, averaging 
4* millim. by 1’8 millim. 

Aperture long and narrow; outer lip thin. Columellar lip covered 
by a thin callus, strongly reflexed over the whorl above, and having 
within two strong plaits, the upper one much the larger. Um¬ 
bilicus small, nearly covered by callus, surmounted by a prominent 
keel. Canal short, nearly ^bv^ight and open. Length 25-4 millim.; 
length of spire 7*6 millim.; breadth 17 millim. 

Cancellaria spatiosa, sp nov. 

Shell ovate, ventricose; spire short, elevated, aenminate; sutures 
distinct, especially the one separating the spire from the body whorl. 
Whorls seven, convex. Body whorls very convex and ventricose, 
three-fourths the length of the shell, broadest near the center of the 
shell and rising into more or less of a shoulder above tbe aperture. 
Surface of upper whorls not examined. Remaining surface smooth, 
except the markings of the lines of growth. 

When the outer surface is removed there is seen a series of strong 
transverse lines, about five or six in tbe space of 10 millim. Aper¬ 
ture semi-oval, nearly as long as the body whorl; outer lip sharp, 
marked within by rather distant teeth, which extend well into the 
interior, but gradually thin out. Columellar lip covered by a strong 5 
thick callus, which spreads over the convex surface of the whorl, and 
over the umbilical region, rising within the aperture into three strong 
plaits, the upper being much larger than either of the others. Canal 
short, open, slightly reflexed, and surmounted by a prominent keek 
Our largest specimen measures: length 65-4 millim.; length of spire 
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15 millim. $ breadth 48 45 millim. Second specimen measures: length 
61*2 millim.; length of spire 12*2 millim.; breadth 42*25 millim. 

Cancellaria Bradleyi, *p 

Plate VI, figures 8 , 0 . 

Shell thick, ovate; spire turreted, ele\ ated, and acuminate, com¬ 
posed of six convex whorls, slightly depressed above. Whorls sepa¬ 
rated by distinct sutures, and marked by from 18 to 15 strong, nearly 
equal ribs to each whorl, and four or five revolving elevations. 

Body whorl somewhat ventricose, convex; ribs more distant and 
accompanied on some specimens by lines of growth. Aperture oblong- 
oval, prolonged into a short, open, and slightly reflexed canal. Outer 
lip thick and smooth. Columellar lip covered by callus, almost 
covering the umbilical region; furnished within the aperture with 
two strong folds, the upper much the largest. Umbilical ridge strong 
and rugose. 

Length 27*1 millim.; length of spire 8*4 millim. 5 breadth 10*75 
millim. 

Cancellaria Larkina, sp. nov. 

Plato VI, figure 7. 

A fifth species of Qancellaria has the spire elevated and turreted; 
whorls slightly depressed above. Sutures deeply impressed. Body 
whorl ventricose, three-fourths the length of the shell; ribs strong 
above, but absent over the base of the whorl; transverse ridges 
strong and distinct. A row of strong, acute tubercles covers the 
center of each upper whorl, and the point of greatest convexity of the 
body whorl. Outer lip very thin, and furnished within with a few 
strong teeth. Columellar lip with two nearly equal plaits, and a third, 
quite indistinct one, below. Umbilicus small, covered by a deposit ot 
callus. Umbilical keel very strong. Canal short, open, and slightly 
reflexed. Owing to the bad state of preservation of our specimens it 
is impossible to give exactly the measurements or number of whorls. 
Our most perfect specimen gives, for four whorls, these measurements: 
length 27 millim.; breadth 18 millim. A much larger specimen 
measures (5 whorls) length 40*1 millim.; breadth 23 millim. 

Strombus, sp. ind. 

This genus is represented by four specimens in the condition of casts, 
which bear strong resemblance to the young of $, Peruvianas Swain. 
Outline conical, reflexed below. The largest specimen has the outer 
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lip produced albove the top of the shell. These characters, together 
with the general form, load me thus to refer the specimens, although 
specific determination is impossible. 

Myurella tuberosa, sp. nov. 

Shell turreted, slender and acuminate; whorls eight to ten, depressed 
or slightly concave, except the body whorl; sutures indistinct. Cinc¬ 
ture broad, elevated, with obtuse tubercles, not as wide as the spaces 
between them. Longitudinal ribs distinct. Whorls marked by from 
four to six nearly equal transverse ridges, which rise into strong tuber¬ 
cles over the ribs. 

Body whorl large, over one-third the length of the shell, depressed 
above, convex below, rising in the middle into more or less of a 
shoulder. Shoulder marked by two or three concentric lidges, cov¬ 
ered by tubercles much larger than those of the others. Base 
nearly destitute of tubercles, but with the concentric lines very dis¬ 
tinct. Whole surface, on well preserved specimens, marked by fine, 
minute, longitudinal lines. Aperture elongated-oval; outer lip 
sharp; columella plicated; canal well reflexed, with the keel only 
moderately elevated. Only three specimens of this species were 
found, all having the apex slightly broken. Seven whorls give the 
following measurements: length 25*2 millim.; breadth at shoulder 
8*4 millim.; breadth at upper whorl 1*95 millim. 

Mytirella, sp. ind., A. 

A badly worn and broken specimen apparently represents another 
species. Whorls convex. Cincture scarcely raised above the level of 
the whorls, marked by rather small tubercles, and separated by deeply 
impressed sutures. Longitudinal ribs strong. Body whorl evenly 
convex and without a shoulder, concentric lining indistinct. Four 
whorls, giving the following measurements, show this to be a less 
slender species than M. tuberosa Nelson. Length 28*45 millim.; 
breadth 10*4 millim.; breadth at upper whorl 8*4 millim. 

If the characters given above be constant, the specimen is quite 
distinct from the M. tuberosa, but it has not characters suflicient 
for complete specific determination. 

Myurella, sp. ind., B. 

A single specimen differs from the species described above in having 
only slightly convex whorls and indistinct sutures. Cincture elevated 
above the level of the whorl. Longitudinal ribs strong; transverse 
ridges broad. Three whorls measure: length 26*2 millim.; breadth 
98 millim,; breadth at upper whorl 7*45 millim. 

Tbans. OoKNEcmaOT Acad., Vol. IX. 13 


July, 1870. 
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Pleurotoma, sp md 

I refer to this genus three specimens too impeifeiily preserved foi 
specific determination or measurement. They agree m form and 
details with this genus, but fuither specimens will be necessary to 
settle the question accurately. 

Conus, sp md, A 

Three species of Conus occur in this collection. The first lcsem- 
bles (7. mahogani Rve., and might at first sight be confounded with 
that species. But the two may easily be distinguished by the whorls 
of the spire. In C. mahogani the spire is regularly conical, and the 
whorls have all an equal slope, while in this species the whOltaKrc slight¬ 
ly turreted. The transverse lines of the body whorl arc also slightly 
narrower and extend further up the side of the whorl. This species 
is a very abundant one, both as casts and well preserved specimens. 
Length 20 millim.; length of spire 5*05 millim.; breadth 8*05 millim. 
A larger specimen measures: length 36*2 millim.; breadth 16*2 
minim- 

Conus, sp md, B 

Our second species more closely resembles Conm purpurmcens 
Brod., but has the spire more elevated than the average of that 
species; whorls more depressed above, and the transverse stria less 
distinct or wholly wanting. Body whorl not examined* Length 73*4 
millim.; breadth 39*2 millim. 

Conus, sp ind, 0 

This species, represented by four specimens, is remarkable for the 
very short spire. The shell is nearly flat above, except the last three 
or four whorls, which at the summit rise into an acuminato spire* 
Sutures very distinct. Our largest specimen gives the following 
measurements: length 75 millim.; length of spire 6 millim*; breadth 
47*8 millim. 

Solarium sexlineare, sp. nor. 

Plate VI, figure 11. 

Shell circular, depressed; whorls seven to eight, moderately convex, 
separated by distinctly marked sutures, ornamented by broad, sub¬ 
equal revolving lines. Body whorl large, two-thirds the heighth of 
the shell, marked with four revolving lines, of which that next the 
suture is the broadest, the remaining ones nearly equal in size* The 
line which forms the edge of the whorl is double the width of the 
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others. Base marked by six revolving lines. First narrow, separated 
by deeply marked sutures. The next four form a series, narrowing 
toward the interior, or umbilical region. The last, forming the wall 
of the umbilicus, is broad and deeply notched Umbilicus widely 
open. Three specimens, only, of this species have been found, all 
slightly worn; it is therefore impossible to state the superficial mark¬ 
ings of the upper whorls. The species, however, appears to have 
been notched transversely. Length 13*8 millim.; breadth 25*2 
millim. This species resembles & granulatum Lam,, but that species 
has seven lines on the base of the body whorl, instead of six as in 
our species. 

Folinices subangulata, sp. nov. 

Plate VI, figures 4, 12, 13. 

Shell varies from obliquely oval to sub-globular, moderately heavy 
and ventricose; spire short and pointed; whorls from six to seven, 
convex j body whorl large, nearly seven-eighths the length of the 
shell, convex, slightly produced anteriorly, broadest about one-fourth 
from top. From this point the whorl slopes, becoming very much flat¬ 
tened and presenting a marked angular appearance. Surface marked 
by distinct but irregular lines of growth. Sutures quite indistinct, 
except when the epidermis is slightly worn off. Aperture semi-lunar, 
half as wide as long, broadest a little below the middle. Outer lip 
sharp and thin. Columellar lip covered by a very thick callus, which 
rises into a more or less prominent ridge at the broadest part of the 
shell. Umbilicus small; in most specimens reduced to a mere chink 
by the callus, which is prolonged below. Young, medium sized, 
and full grown specimens give the following measurements: 

First, Length, 12-G millim. Breadth, 9*4 millim. 

Second, “ 28*2 “ 22*2 

Third, “ 4T-4 « 39-2 

This is the most common species in the collection. In manner of 
growth it resembles P uber Val. sp., and is as variable as‘that species. 
Young specimens of the two might easily be confounded. The young 
are obliquely-oval; by growth the body whorl becomes ventricose, 
and the flattening of the upper part becomes more distinct and 
prominent. The umbilicus also varies greatly. In some specimens 
it is open and almost circular in outline, while in others it is almost 
completely closed by a thick covering of callus. All full grown 
specimens, hence, may easily be distinguished from any species with 
which they might be confounded, by the short spire, the flattening or 
angularity of the body whorl, and the small umbilicus* 
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Malea, ^ »<*■ 

I refer, very doubtfully, to this genus three easts, which resemble 
somewhat the young of AT. ringens Shy. Further specimens arc 
necessary to settle their relations accurately. 

Argobuccinum Zorritense, sp nov 

Plate VII, figures 1 , 2 . 

Shell slender, ventricose; spire elevated, conical; whorls about 
seven, moderately convex, and depressed above. Sutures distinct, but 
not deeply impressed. Surface marked by strong, flattened revolving 
ribs, varying in width. Spaces between the ribs well marked, as 
wide or wider than the ribs (except on the body whorl), smooth, 
or ornamented with fine revolving lines. Upper ribs of each 
whorl somewhat nodulous, forming a more or less distinct shoulder. 
Body whorl large, more than half the length of the shell; ribs 
wider than the spaces between them; upper ribs forming a dis¬ 
tinct shoulder, depressed above, and forming a strong angulation with 
the rest of the shell; lines of growth strong, giving to the whorl 
somewhat of a cancellate appearance. Aperture oblong, regularly 
ovate, and broadest just above the center, onc-third as long as the shell. 
Outer lip sharp and having within numerous teeth, extending 
well into the interior of the shell, nearly equidistant, about one- 
fourth as wide as the spaces between them, and ten in the space of 
5 millim. Columellar lip covered thinly by callus, which is thiokouod 
below into a distinct ridge. Umbilicus wanting. Umbilical keel 
strong and rugose. Canal open, short and reflexed. A large specie 
men measures: length 51*2 millim.; breadth 29 millim. A smaller 
specimen gives the following measurements: length 35*4 millim.* 
length of spire 18 millim,; breadth 19*2 millim. 

This species, one of the finest of the whole collection, is very abund¬ 
ant, especially in the condition of casts. One cast measures: length 
59 millim., "by breadth 30 millim. On all mature specimens the 
nodulous character of the top of each whorl is very characteristic. 
On the body whorl these nodules rise into obtuse tubercles, about ten 
or twelve to the whorl. In mature specimens, also, the lower whorl is 
produced in front, having its greatest width near the central line of 
the whorl, and causing the aperture, when viewed obliquely, to 
appear somewhat quadrilateral. Young specimens differ in lacking 
the teeth of the outer lip, and the tubercles of the body and adjacent 
whorls. 
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Mitra, «p. inti. 

Throe specimens have been found, which I refer to the same 1 species, 
and to this genus. The spire is very elongated. Sutures distinct, 
wliorls moderately convex. Body whorl slightly depressed and 
angulated above. Outer lip sharp and thin. Columellar lip covered 
by callus and furnished with four strong plaits. The two upper are 
nearly equal in size and much larger than the lower ones. The speci¬ 
mens are so badly worn and broken that it is impossible to give any 
characters except those mentioned above. Our largest specimen, of 
five whorls, gives as measurements: length 98*2 raillim.; breadth 
34‘2 millim. 

Marginella incrassata, sp. nov. 

Plate VI, figures 5, C. 

Shell large, conical, ovate, two-thirds wide as long, thick. 
Spire rather short and acuminate. Sutures indistinct. Body whorl 
regularly conical, very convex, broadest one-fourth from top, forming 
a well rounded shoulder, and tapering rapidly from this point to end of 
spire. Aperture linear and narrow. Outer lip with the margin thick 
and broad. Columellar lip with four nearly equal, well developed 
plaits; the two upper more widely separated than the lower ones.* 
Measurements as follows: 

Young, Length, 20 , 60 >ura Longtli of spire, 2*60 min Breadth 10 ‘ 40 mi a 

Medium, 23*05 2*65 14*0 

Mature,. 27*8 3*01 18*6 

This large and fine species may easily be distinguished from any 
now living on that coast by its proportionate measurements, by its 
thicker outor lip, great prominence of the top of the body whorl, and 
the short spire. 

Oliva, Bp. iud., A. 

This genus is represented by a specimen slightly resembling 
O. palpaster Mke., but the body whorl is less regularly convex; pro¬ 
portionally broader near the top of the whorl and hence more coni¬ 
cal. Our specimen gives the following measurements: length 37*4 
millim.; length of spire 5*3 millim.; breadth 19*1 millim. 

Oliva, sp. in<3., B. 

A badly worn specimen differs from the preceding in having a shorter 
spire, and the body whorl proportionally broader. No other charac¬ 
ters observed. Length 41*2 millim.; length of spire 3*4 millim.; 
breadth 24 millim. 


* The upper plait is not represented in the figure. 
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Curaa altemata, sp. nov. 

Plate VII, figures 3, 4. 

Shell slender, fusiform; spire elevated, turreted and pointed; whorls 
six or «even, convex, separated by well-marked sutures and orna" 
mented by a series of rather prominent ridges, about eight to each 
whorL Ridges rise in the middle of each whorl into obtuse tubercles. 
The body whorl is large, somewhat ventricose, about two-thirds the 
length of the shell, very convex, broadest about one-fourth from the 
top of the whorl or near the middle of the shell. Ridges on this 
whorl are very distinct, but gradually disappear as they approach the 
suture, and are entirely wanting over the lower half of the whorl. 
Surface marked by raised revolving lines, arranged in two series; 
between every two of the larger ones there are from one to five 
smaller, nearly equal ones; about six of the larger in the space 
of 5 millim. Striations much larger on the lower part of body whorl. 
Aperture oblong-oval, half as long as the shell. Outer lip with a row 
of small, equidistant teeth, about six in the space of 5 millim., but 
which do not extend into the interior of the shell. Oolnniellar lip 
smooth and overspread with callus. Canal wide, open, and reflexed. 
Umbilicus small, reduced to a mere chink in most specimens, bordered 
by a large well defined keel. Length 52 millim.; breadth 33-4 
rnillim. 

This species, which must have been very beautiful when living, 
may easily bo recognized by the concentric striations, which differ 
notably from any other species known to me. Three species have 
been described from the Panamian fauna, all of which have stronger 
lines than the C. alternate?. 

This species is distinguished from Cuma tertn Wood, by its more 
strongly marked sutures; by its less sharp and angular tubercles; 
by lacking the tooth of the columellar lip; by finer Icoth on the 
outer lip; and by its more orbicular mouth. From (Uma 7ci08qul- 
formis Duck, it differs in having less pointed tubercles ; by lacking 
the loose laminae of growth which cover the sutures of that species, 
and by the longitudinal imbricating lines. 

Strombina laaceolata Sby. sp, 

ColwTtbeUa lameolata Sowerby, Proc. Zool. Boa Load,, p. 116,1832; Kioner, Tconog., 
pi 15, fig. 2. 

Strombina, Imceolata Carpenter, Rep. British Assoc., 185$; Chonu, Man. de Conch, 
etpalo., 1859. 

Shell slender, fusiform, and turreted; spire long and tapering; 
whorls seven or eight, moderately convex, flattened above. Sutures 
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distinct. Surface of upper whorls, marked by a row of strong tuber¬ 
cles, eight to ten on each whorl. Body whorl large, ventricose, and 
triangular in shape, half the whole length of the shell; arched in 
front and quite depressed above; marked by one strong tubercle on 
the back just below the suture; by a strong transverse oblique ridge 
on the left of the aperture; by a more or less distinct ridge along the 
outer lip; and by a low ridge connecting with the large tubercle. 
Base of the whorl marked by a few concentric lines. Aperture long, 
narrow, and slightly winding. Columellar lip covered by a thin 
callus. Outer lip thickened within and marked by a few strong teeth. 
Canal open and neaily straight. The following are the measurements 
of this species: length 27 millim.; breadth 11*4 milhm. 

I have been unable to find any differences between the specimens 
of Strombina in this collection and specimens of 8. lanceolata in the 
Museum of Yale College, and I therefore, without hesitation, pro¬ 
nounce them the same. This is a very interesting circumstance, for 
the majority of the species, though closely allied, are very clearly 
distinct from the species now living on the west coast. 

Clavella solida, sp. nov 

Shell oval, ventricose, and heavy; spire moderately elevated and 
tapering. Whorls five to seven, more or less depressed above. 
Sutures distinct. Body whorl large, more than two-thirds the length 
of the shell, regularly convex, depressed above the shoulder, which 
is larg 9 an< ^ strong, and forms a very distinct ridge, extending more 
than half around the shell. 

Tho upper whorls are marked by a series of longitudinal ridges, 
eight or ton to a whorl, and crossed by strong, equidistant, revolving 
lines. The two lower whorls are destitute of the ridges, but orna¬ 
mented by revolving lines, which become more or less indistinct on 
the body whorl in mature specimens. The base of the body whorl is 
marked by much stronger lines. Variable in size. Aperture oblong- 
oval ; outer lip thin. Canal long and slightly reflexed. Umbilical 
chink bordered by a broad keel. Measurements as follows: length 43*2 
millim.; breadth (at shoulder) 30*6 millim.; breadth (below shoulder) 
28 millim. 

This species hears strong analogy to <7. distorta Wood, but is a 
stronger shell, has a shorter spire, and finer and more numerous revolv¬ 
ing lines on the upper whorls. 

The shoulder is convex above in G. distorta, but depressed in <7. 
isoli <la* 
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LAMELLIBRANCHIATA. 

Fholas, sp inti 

This genus is represented by one very badly broken specimen. 
Generic characters quite distinct, but not sufficient for specific deter¬ 
mination. Length (from umbo to middle of ventral margin) 30-4 
•minim. ; breadth 32 millim.; height 32 millim. 

Fanopsea, sp md. 

A broken valve, apparently belonging to this genus, occurs in this 
collection. No species of this genus has been described from the 
Panamic fauna, and only one species from the west coast, the 
P. generosa Gould, from Puget Sound. Our specimen, if perfect, 
would have had a length of perhaps 15 ccntira. and a breadth of 
7*50 centim. 

Corbula Bradleyi, sp. nov 

Shell very ventricose; wedge shape, umbos large, convex, incur¬ 
ved over the hinge area. Anterior margin rounded; luuule very 
deeply impressed; ligament area twice the length of the lunule; 
strongly angulated with the posterior margin. Hinge tooth large, 
recurved; fossette triangular and deeply impressed. Surface of 
shell marked by strong, convex, concentric lines, separated by nar¬ 
row but well marked spaces, about five of the lines in five millim. 
Length 18*8 millim.; breadth 20 millim. 

The triangular shape is very characteristic, as also the angulation 
of the posterior margin; beak very prominent. * 

Corbula, sp. in<i. 

A single valve of this species was found; it differs from the pre¬ 
ceding species in beingIhuch less elongated and having much finer 
concentric striation. Shell oval ; beak small. Anterior margin 
rounded; posterior acuminate and elongate; tooth large, straight; 
fossetto rather small. Length 10 millim.; breadth 14*8 millim. 

Solecurtus, sp. ind. 

This genus is represented by two broken specimens of a species 
allied to S. affinis C. B. Ad. It differs from that species in having 
the callosity of the ligament much more evenly extended, and not so 
acute, and the shell is more evenly elevated behind than 8, offafa 
Our specimens are casts, except the posterior extremities* length $& 
millim.; breadth 66* millim. * 
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Tellina, sp. ind., A. 

I refer to this genus a badly broken specimen, having the general 
form of a Tellina , though no characters remain for its determination. 
If perfect, our specimen would have about the following measure¬ 
ments: length 33 millim.; breadth 55 millim. 

Tellina, sp ind., B. 

A specimen, of which it is impossible to see the hinge, I also refer 
to this genus. It is proportionally broader than the last species. 
Surface marked by fine, nearly equal, flat stria}. Length 8*8 millim.; 
breadth 15*40 millim.; height 3*4 millim. 

Maotra Zorritensis, sp. nov. 

At least two species of Maotra are found in this collection. The 
shell of the first is ventricose. Umbos convex, prominent, incur¬ 
ved. Anterior margin long, sloping; posterior margin strongly 
angulated with the lateral margin, and depressed. Ilinge line nearly 
straight; fossette impressed and triangular; cardinals divergent, 
forming a-prominent V; laterals very large, well developed. Length 
10*1 millim.; breadth 21 millim.; height 11*05 millim. 

Mactra, sp. ind. 

This species may be told from the preceding, which it very much 
resembles, in being broader, having less prominent umbos; and 
being loss convex; posterior margin not so angulated. Length 12 
milliipu ; breadth 18*2 millim.; height 7*0 millim. 

? Harvella, sp. ind. 

I refer to this genus, doubtfully, some large specimens, which are 
mostly casts. From lack of specific characters it is impossible to 
settle the relations definitely. Our best specimen shows the umbos 
convex and impressed; ligament area very deep; surface of shell 
marked by strong concentric ribs. 

Dosinia grandis, sp. nov. 

Shell large, solid, sub-equilateral; length and breadth nearly 
equal; broadest just above the middle line. Beaks elevated, nearly 
central, curved inward and forward. Lunule heart-shaped, very 
deeply impressed, two-thirds as wide as long, marked by striations? 
which become finer as they pass into it. Anterior end short. An¬ 
terior aud posterior cuds nearly equally rounded. Ligament large; 
scar long, striated longitudinally. Surface covered by a thick spider- 
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mis, and marked by broad, flat, concentric ribs, which become larger 
and smoother over the middle of the shell, but not wholly obsolete. 
With the epidermis removed the shell still shows the striations, 
especially about the beaks. Hinge line nearly straight, very broad. 
The median tooth (cardinal) of the light valve is large and pointed; 
posterior cardinal deeply bifid. Lateral tooth largo, nearly as long 
as the posterior cardinal, and parallel with it. In the left valve the 
median cardinal is bifid throughout the upper half of its length. 
Hinge area forming a very obtuse angle with the ligament area. 
Muscular scars and palial impression not observed. A young and a 
full grown specimen give the following measurements: 

Young, Length, 46 05 mm Breadth, 47 -l^m I Ioight, 22 (> mm 

Mature, 44 95 60 14 95 2 44 4T 2 

This is the most common bivalve in the collection. The species is 
peculiar in that the young specimens are proportionally wider than 
long, while full grown specimens are slightly longer than wide. The 
species most nearly resembles D. ponderosa Gray, but is much thicker 
and stouter, more elongated, and has the suications more distinct. 
Z>. grandis is much larger, also, than JD. JDunTceri Phil./and more 
elongated, and the ribs arc coarser and flatter. 

Chione variabilis, sp. nov. 

A very variable species, somewhat resembling Ohione gnidia 
Brod. and Sby., and also allied to Chione amathusia Sby. The 
M concentric frills ” are not preserved, but the position of the scars 
which they have left, and the arrangement of the radiating ribs, 
show the species closely allied to Chione gnidia. 

It differs from that species in having the central tooth of the hinge 
line more strongly furcate; in having the ligament scar less deeply 
impressed and the lunulo broader. The shell is also proportionally 
longer and the posterior margin shorter. The eronuUtions of the 
hinge margin resemble Ohione gnidia , while the teeth more closely 
resemble <7. amathusia ; the cardinals nre, however, more divergent 
and apparently more rounded on the summit. Measurements as fol¬ 
lows: length 28-42 millim.; breadth 30 miliira.; 2d, length 28-85 mil- 
lim.; height 10-9 millim. 

Specimens having a length of 50 to 60 millim. occur, but not per¬ 
fect enough for measurement. 

Chione, sp* m<L, A. 

With the preceding species there was found a fragment of a right- 
valve, which differs in having the lunule very elongated aud the um¬ 
bos not reaching to the margin. 
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Chione, sp. in<L, B. 

A species closely related to Chione amathusia Phil., is represented 
by three specimens in very poor condition. In form it agrees very 
closely with the typical forms of Chione amathusia, but it appears to 
have been a thicker shell; the lunule is proportionally broader, the 
breadth nearly equaling the length. The “ concentric Mils ” are much 
more numerous, but as the hinge line can not be seen the exact rela¬ 
tions of this species can not be made out. 

Length 46 millim.; breadth 54*4 millim.; height 34*6 millim. 

Crassatella gibbosa Sby. 

0. gibbosa Sowerby, Proc. Zool. Soc., London., p. 56, 1832. 

Plate VII, figure 9. 

Shell oval, very gibbous, marked by strong, fiat, concentric lines; 
surface smooth. Umbos depressed, undulate. Anterior margin 
regularly rounded, short, with the lunule very deeply impressed. 
Posterior margin longer, distinctly angulate, and strongly ridged; 
ligament area very long and narrow. Hinge line nearly straight; 
teeth divergent; cardinals bifid; surface between cardinals coarsely 
crenulatc; remaining surface of hinge area finely nodulose; fossette 
largo and triangular. Young shell depressed and surface undulate. 
Throe specimens give the following measurements: 

Length, 10-4 millim. Breadth, 15*2 millim. Height, undetermined. 

u 20*0 u “ 26*4 « « 

“ G3*l “ 1G*4 u “ 39*4 millim. 

This species is of special interest. I have been unable to find any 
constant characters of difference between our specimens and those of 
(7. gibbosa Sby., in the Museum of Yale College. Differences observed, 
also, arc mostly due to age. The shells are more gibbous; lunule more 
deeply impressed; aud ligament scar straighter and proportionally 
longer than in any living specimens which I have examined. But as 
they agree so closely in all other respects, even to the crenulations of 
the teetli and the nodulous character of the depression of the right- 
valve, into which the corresponding lateral tooth fits, and the annular 
markings of the muscular scars, our species can not be regarded as 
anything more than a variety of C, gibbosa . Our specimens are larger 
than the type of Soworby, or any of the specimens of that species in 
the Museum of Yale College. 

Cardinm, sp. ind. 

Shell oval, large, very convex; ribs strong and rounded, well ele¬ 
vated, as broad as the spaces between them, about six in the space of 
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10 millim. Beak, elevated, large; cardinal** quite curved and diver¬ 
gent. 

Length 45 millim.; breadth 41 millim. 

Hemicardia affinis, sp nov. 

Two specimens were found, belonging to this genus, and related to 
JS. obovalis Carp., but may easily bo distinguished from that species 
by the following differences. Ribs much finer, more elevated, and 
the spaces between them broader. The two species differ also in the 
proportional measurements. 

Length 19-1 millim.; breadth 10*4 millim.; height 10 millim. 

Area Larkinii sp. nov. 

Plate VII, figures 5, 6, 7. 

Shell thick and heavy. Anterior extremity short and rounded; 
posterior more or less produced. Beaks widely separated, raised and 
very prominent. Ligament area large, about half as broad as long. 
Surface marked by from 30 to 33 radiating ribs, which arc rounded 
and broader than the spaces between them. Ribs ornamented by 
rounded tubercles and crossed by numerous fine lines of growth. 
Teeth numerous, strong, nearly straight, equidistant, except at the 
extremities of the hinge line, where they become divergent and much 
stronger. The margin of the shell is deeply scalloped by the extremi¬ 
ties of the exterior ribs and grooves. Just above tin* marginal teeth 
the inner surface of the shell is marked by fine radiating lines, from one 
fourth to one half of an inch in length. Anterior muscular sear 
almost circular; posterior elongated and narrow. 

Length 27*4 millim.; breadth 29*0 millim.; height 25*8 millim; be¬ 
tween umbos 5*8 millim. 

The specimen, whose measurements are given above 1 , is the largest 
perfect one, and perhaps the most characteristic. 

Fragments and single valves of much larger specimens are abun¬ 
dant. A large specimen gives tbe following approximate measure¬ 
ments: length 35*4 millim.; breadth 37*4 millim.; height 35 millim.; 
between umbos 8 millim. 

This species bears strong analogy both to Area grtmdis Rrod, and 
Sby., and Area, tuberculosa, Sby. It agrees with the former an general 
habit of growth, with the latter in form and tuberculosa characters 
of the ribs. It may, however, be distinguished from A, granMs by 
its more numerous, rounded ribs, less crowded teeth, and more oblong 
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posterior muscular scar. From Area tuberculosa it may be distin¬ 
guished by its very broad muscular scar. 

I take pleasure in dedicating this species to Mr. E. P. Larkin, to 
whom, and Pro£ F. II. Bradley, the collection is due. 

Scapharea, sp. md. 

A single specimen I refer to this genus, although its true relationship 
can not be made out, as it is impossible to see the hinge line. In ex¬ 
ternal characters it resembles & mix Sby., and might at first glance, 
be confounded with that species. The shell is less elongated; ribs 
broader and the spaces between the ribs narrower than in /SI nux. 
Length 15-2 millim.; breadth 17*2 millim.; height 11*85 millim. 

Leda acuminata, sp. nov. 

Plate VII, figure 8. 

Shell oblong. Anterior margin slightly produced, but rounded; 
posterior produced and acuminate. TJmbos prominent, very convex 
above, incurved below. Surface marked by broad, flat ribs, sepa¬ 
rated by narrow, but well marked spaces. Hinge line slightly curved; 
teeth numerous and subequal. Shell slightly depressed posteriorly, 
forming indistinct angulations with the lateral margins. Three speci¬ 
mens measure as follows: 

Length, 6 2 millim. Breadth, 11*6 millim Height, ... millim. 

*• 10 8 “ * 20 0 “ “ 8*2 u 

“ 14*2 « “ 25*1 « “ 11*8 " 

This flue species is quite abundant and may be easily recognized by 
its great convexity, especially in all mature specimens; by its flattened 
striations, and regular teeth. 

Peoten, sp. ind. 

Two species are represented by single valves. First valve has 14 
broad, flattened ribs, averaging 3 millim. in width at the lower mar¬ 
gin, crossed by fine concentric lining. 

Second valve is very convex; marked by 20 strong, rather acute 
ribs; spaces between them narrow. Whole surface marked by strong 
concentric lines. 

First, Length, 41*4 millim. Breadth, 44*1 millim. 

Second, “ 39*2 “ “ 39*6 “ 

Ostrea, sp. md., A. 

A badly worn valve of this genus is remarkable for its great 
weight, 5 lbs. 6 oz., and when perfect must have weighed over 6 lbs. 
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The depression for the animal is long and narrow; muscular scar 
deeply impressed. The length of this specimen is over 20 centim.; 
breadth 12* / 70 centim.; altitude of single valve 8*89 ccntim. 

Ostrea, sp- ind., B. 

Two valves were found, representing another species of this genus. 
Shell is very narrow and long; ligament scar broad and furrowed. 
Length 144* millim.; breadth 54*2 millincu 

Anomia, sp. ind. 

Single broken valves of a species of this genus occur in moderate 
abundance, but without characters for determination. 


EXPLANATION OP PLATES. 

Plate VL 

Figure 3 .—Calliostoma noduUf&rim Nelson. 

Figure 2 .—OaUopoma Uneatwm Nelson. 

Figure 3 .—ApTiera Peruana Nelson. 

Figure 4 .—Polinices subangulata Nelson, young. 

Figure 5 .—MargineUa incrassata Nelson. The upper fold of the columella is not 
shown; the edge of the outer lip in perfect specimens is evenly rounded. 

Figure 6 .—MdrgineUa incrassata Nelson, dorsal view. 

Figure f .—CcmeUana Larkinii Nelson. 

Figure 8 .—Gancdlaria Bradleyi Nelson. 

Figure 9.—Dorsal view of the same. 

Figure 1Q.~~ Gcmcellaria triangularis Nelson. 

Figure 11 .—Solarium sezlineare Nelson. 

Figure 12 .—Polinices submgidata Nelson. 

Figure 13.*—Ventral view of the same. 

Plate TIL 

Figure 1 .—Argdbucdwtm Zorritmsis Nelson. 

Figure 2.—Ventral view of the same. 

Figure 8.— Omm aUemata Nelson. 

Figure 4.—Dorsal view of the same. 

Figure 5 .—Area Barhmii Nelson. The umbos are donuded, showing th i n , acute ribs. 
Figure 6.—Lateral view of the same, in perfect preservation. 

Figure T.—Interior of the same. The ligament area is denuded, showing radiating 
striae. 

Figure 8 .—Leda aammata Nelson. 

Figure 9 .—Orxcesatetta gibbosa Sowerby. 

AH the figures are aatural size, ftom photographs made by Mr. Stfaey I. Smttb. 



ERRATA. 

Page 1 line 13, for “Flordia ” read Florida 

u 11, 11 35, “ “ immargination,” read emargmation 

“ 16, “ 26, “ “ spistome,” read epistome 

“ 31, “ 18, “ “ Podopthalmia,” read Podojphthatmia 

u 35, “ 9, M “Euesete” read Euciate 

“ “ last lme but one, for “margin,” read maigins 

“ 106, 4 L from foot, for Norton Street, read Blake Street 
“ 108, 111 from foot, for twenty rods, re-id twenty-one rods 
u 138, line 11, for “ immargination,” read emargmation 
“ 139, “ 11, M “immargmate,” read emaiginate 
“ 153, first lme of foot note, for “ is maiked 3,” read is marked 3® 




VI. On the Direction and Force of the Wind, with the Fall 
of Ratn and Snow, at Wallingford, Connecticut, from: Ob- 
SERVAriONb MADE BY BENJAMIN F. HaRRISON, M.D., AND REDUCED 

by Francis E. Loomis, Ph.D. 


Read Jan. 18th, 18*71. 

The observations described in tbe following Article were made at 
Wallingford, Cornu, a town situated about twelve miles north of New 
Haven, in lat. 41° 29' N., long. 4 h 51J m W. of Greenwich. The appa¬ 
ratus employed in the observations was located on or in the immediate 
vicinity of Dr. Harrison’s house* which is situated on a ridge of land 
extending nearly north and south, with a valley on the west. The ele¬ 
vation of the house above this valley is about 10 feet, and its elevation 
above the sea is about 130 feet. Both on the east and west sides of 
the valley is a moderate range of hills extending nearly north and 
south. In order to indicate to what extent these hills obstruct the 
horizon of Dr. Harrison’s house, the angular elevation of the most 
prominent points was measure,d with a small graduated quadrant fur¬ 
nished with a plumb line, and the following is the result: — 




Angular 



Angular 

Direction. 

Distmce. 

elevation. 

Direction. 

Distance. 

elevation 

North. 

1 miles. 

2 ° 

S.S.K. 

l£ miles. 

24° 

N.E. 

i* “ 

2 

S.W. 

4 “ 

2 

E. by N. 

4 “ 

If 

W.N.W. 

14 “ 

24 

East. 

U “ 

2 





Within about one hundred feet of the house on the south side, is a 
small church, but the ridge of the roof is less elevated than the vane 
and anemometer. These facts indicate that the vane employed in the 
following observations had a pretty fair exposure, and it is inferred that 
the direction of the wind was not greatly influenced by the neighbor¬ 
ing inequalities of the earth’s surface. 

Direction of the Wind. 

The direction of the wind was measured by a self-recording vane 
having a general resemblance to that employed by Dr. Charles Small¬ 
wood,* of Montreal, but with some modifications by Dr. Harrison. 

* A description of Dr. Smallwood’s meteorological observatory and apparatus is 
contained in the Smithsonian Report for 1856, p. 311. 
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Direction of the Wind at Wallingford^ Conn. 


The following figure shows the form of the vane, 



and its dimensions are as follows:— 

Length, g to / = 10 ft. 8 in.; o to l = 5 ft. ii in. 

Breadth, (th = 10 in.; cd = 3 in.: ef= gh = lj inch. 

Thickness, g to h = 1J inch.; k to l tapers to 1 inch. 

The vane is of hard wood, and balanced by a leaden ball at gh, ft 
was elevated about 50 feet from the ground, and supported by a mast 
erected on the back part of the house; while the shaft passed verti¬ 
cally through the roof down to a closet conveniently situated for ob¬ 
servation. A vertical cylinder, 3 ft. 8 in. high and 2j inches in diam¬ 
eter, was firmly attached to the shaft, so as to follow its slightest mo¬ 
tion. Near the cylinder was placed a seven-day clock, whose weight 
(a loaded box descending in a groove) carried a pencil through a ver¬ 
tical height of 42 inches in seven days, being at the rate of one-fourth 
inch per hour. The pencil was pressed by a spring against a paper 
pasted upon the the cylinder, and when the cylinder was stationary 
described a vertical line upon tin* paper. The vertical motion of the 
pencil combined with the movement of the cylinder when the wind 
was irregular, traced a zig-zag line upon the paper. The direction of 
the meridian was determined by setting up a series of Makes in the 
range of the pole star. Those observations were made with the naked 
eye, and no care was taken to select the instant when the pole star 
was on the meridian. The error arising from this latter source might 
amount to two degrees. The vane having been set in the meridian, 
the points of the compass were marked upon the cylinder, and thus 
the directions denoted by the zig-zag line could be readily determined. 

The observations on the direction of the wind commenced July 1st, 
1857, and were continuous to June Oth, 1802. From July, 1857, to 
January, 1859, only the eight cardinal points were employed by Dr. 
Harrison in the copy of his record from which the following reductions 
were made; but from January, 1859, to June, 1802, sixteen points 
were employed. To determine the mean direction of the vane for 
each hour during each month of the year, the number of hours that 
each direction occurred during the month for the first hour, for the 
second hour, etc., was counted, and the sum of the corresponding 
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numbers for the live years was taken. These numbers are given in 
Table I. 

[See Table I, pages 212-225.] 

In order to deduce from these numbers the mean direction of the 
wind, the sums of the hours during which each wind prevailed were 
regarded as distances traveled, and the numbers were resolved into 
two i*octangular components by means of a traverse table, in the same 
manner as we resolve a traverse in navigation. The sum of all the 
southerly motions was then subtracted from the sum of all the north¬ 
erly ; also the sum of all the easterly motions from the sum of all the 
westerly; and the resulting direction was obtained by the principles 
of trigonometry. A similar computation was made for each of the 
twenty-four hours for each month. The results are given in Table II. 

[See Table II, page 22G.] 

In order to exhibit the results of this Table palpably to the eye, the 
numbers are represented by curved lines on Plate vm. Beginning 
with January, the wind’s direction at 1 a.m. was set oft* with a pro¬ 
tractor, and a line drawn £ inch in length; from the extremity of this 
line the wind’s direction at 2 a. m. was set off, and another line drawn 
of the same length as before; and in the same manner were set oft* the 
directions for each of the 24- hours. Thus we obtain a broken line 
which may be regarded as representing the average progress of a par¬ 
ticle of air lor each hour of the day through the month of January, 
supposing the wind’s velocity to be the same at all hours. In like 
manner the curves for each of the 12 months were constructed. The 
points of the compass are indicated upon the margin of the chart. 

These curves show a decided diurnal change in the direction of the 
wind for each month of the year; while for the six warmer months 
the diurnal change is unexpectedly large. The following comparison 
with similar observations made at Hudson, Ohio, Philadelphia, Penn., 
and Toronto, Canada, will show the remarkable character of these 
results. From a discussion of seven years’ observations at Hudson, 
Ohio,* Prof E. Loomis obtained for the mean direction of the wind 
at 9 a. m. and 3 r. M.,for each of the twelve months, the results given 
in the first half of Table III. In the last half of the same Table are 
given the corresponding results for Wallingford. 


* Am. Jour. Science, voL xlix, 1845, p. 276. 
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Table I,— Direction of the Wind, Wall)ntjford, Conn, 

JANUARY. 
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Twiuc I .—Direction of the Wind, Wallingford, Cornu 


MARCH (continued). 
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Table I .—Direction of the Wind, Wallingford, Conn. 
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Tablh I .—Direction of the Wind, Wallingford, Conn, 
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Table I.— Direction of the If 7 nd, Wallingford^ (\>nn. 
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Table I .—Direction of the Wind, Wallingford , Conn. 
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JUNE (continued) 
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Table I. —Direction of the Wind, Wallingford , Conn, 
JULY (continued). 
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Tabus I. —Direction of the Wind, WalUtuffonl, Vomk 
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Tahlk I .—Direction of the Wind, Wallingford, (Jonn. 
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Table I .—Direction of the H/W, WallhHjford, ('ohh. 
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Table 1 , —Direction of the Wind, Wallingford\ Conn. 
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Table L —Direction of the Wind, WoUingford, Conn, 
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Table I.— Direction of the Wind, Wallingford, Cornu 
OCTOBER (continued.) 
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Table L—Direction of the Wind, Wallingford, ('onn, 
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Table 1. —Direction of the Wind, Wallingford, Conn, 
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Table L— Direction of the Wind, Wallingford, Cotot. 
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50*6 

28*8 

146*1 

103*2 

120*0 

74*1 

82*6 I 

15*3 

52*0 

38*5 

68 

14 

35*3 

41 *.l 

53*1 

15*3 

155*6 

114*1 

134*6 

98*3 

64*6 

40 0 

58*3 

38*0 

56 

15 

37*0 

47*G 

50*0 

64*7 

157 6 

130*6 

138*2 

118*0 

01*2 

31*3 

1)1*1 

38*7 

83 

16 

41*3 

48*5 

58*0 

85 T> 

156*5 

130 2 

142*3 

141*1) 

105*3 

03*3 

60*0 

12*8 

01 

17 

41*1 

42*4 

58*4 

03*0 

162*1 

133*5 

146*5 

154*0 

116*1 

01*2 

71*7 

13*0 

1 In 

18 

35*7 

44*4 

G4*<> 

03*0 

164*2 

138 7 

150*0 

157*3 

110*0 

61 0 

70*3 

42*0 

1 05 

19 

34*8 

46*5 

58*7 

87 6 

160*1 

147*7 

152*5 

103 0 

128*1 

56*8 

7)3 

30*6 t 07 

20 

35*2 

47 9 

56*0 

83 1 

166*2 

159*1 

154*5 

104*7 

131 1 

55*2 

08*5 

41*0 

1 07 

21 

32*3 

48*6 

51*0 

01 6 

169*9 

160*8 

103*2 

108*0 

1)5*1 

40*6 

02*0 

30*0 

00 

22 

33*3 

38*0 

47*3 

77*0 

181*4 

170*7 

168*4 

171*2 

116*8 

43*2 

51*8 

31*6 

67 

23 

32*8 

32*7 

48*5 

50*4 

101*3 

107*3 

160*1 

104*1 

115*1 

42*8 

18*3 

35*0 

05 

24 

33*2 

1 34*3 

43 8 

2b*4 

187 0 

162*8 

108*8 

162*0 

123*0 

45*3 

43*0 

31*3 

50 

Mean 

30*5 

1 32*4 

13*2 

33*7 

163*0 

132*3“ 

1 15*8 

107 1 

85*8 


40*2 

35*2 

61 

Fluct. 

18 

28 J 

30 

86 

36) 

150 

112 

163 

117 

;»7 

12 

15 



Those angles are measured from the North point, round the circle 
by the West and South. 

Tablh U, Part 2. —Hath of the WiniVs p coy ussier motion in its menu direction* to the 
total distance tut cried. Walliny/ord, Conn., 1857-1862. 



Jnn. 

Feb. 

; Mai. 

April. 

1 MAJ. 

J une. 

J ul\ • 

Aim. 

Sepi. 

Del. 

Nm, 

I>ee. 

lh 

0*410 

0 305 

0*205 

0*134 

l «*0 hH 

0*105 

0-203 

0*000 

0*152 

0*265 

0*123 

0 386 

2 

*423 

•331 

•2 S 0 

*21! 

*020 

•120 

•252 

•055 

■151 

•281 

•112 

*J 13 

3 

*363 

•368 

*302 

•270 j 

•056 

•050 

•210 

*056 

•111 

*303 

*103 

•100 

1 

*412 

‘421 

*320 

*20 S 

•100 

*078 

* 130 

10 S 

•160 

•333 

•380 

*125 

5 

*435 

*426 

*370 

*306 | 

•142 

*068 

•OKI 

■112 

*101 

•360 

112 

*116 

6 

*414 

*415 

*402 

*202 1 

•111 

050 

•060 

•1 K 7 

•2: 2 

*37 0 

•no 

*118 

7 

*456 

•423 

*408 

*311 1 

•180 

*075 

•116 

201 

•257 

*383 

• 138 i 

* 138 

8 

*459 

•308 

*4 10 

*383 1 

*222 

•127 

•135 

•232 

*211 

•303 

151 

■1H 

9 

*442 

*384 

*445 

*421 j 

•210 

*101 

•162 

*260 

■238 

401 

*1(8 

• 123 

10 

*411 

*431 

•050 

•390 1 

*101 

•107 

*183 

*280 

260 

*133 

•465 

155 

11 

*412 

*140 

*■154 

•328 

*125 

*126 

! *162 

•214 

*258 

•410 

*117 

•180 

Kooh 

*402 

*419 

*450 

•209 

•052 

*142 | 

•167 

*173 

•213 

*112 

*118 

*180 

13 

*408 

*382 

*459 

•228 

*032 

•170 

•100 

*110 

•217 

*353 

•423 

■ISO 

H 

*381 


! *419 

•187 

*003 

•176 

•23 1 

*110 

*220 

■327 

*305 

*472 

15 

*354 

•353 

*379 

*173 

*223 

*258 

•308 

HI 

*253 

*201 

331 

*462 

16 

*341 

*351 

*369 

*184 

*204 

•245 

*801 

*182 

•251 

*256 

*322 

•467 

17 

*317 

*394 

*335 

*204 

*300 

*288 

*426 

*224 

•268 

*221 

•324 

*450 

18 

*321 

*366 

*347 

*216 

•204 

•265 

•453 

*264 

*270 

*201 

*335 

*157 

19 

*302 

*322 

•365 

*194 

•348 

*254 

*478 , 

■200 

288 

•182 

•324 

•4 13 

20 

*308 

*324 

•341 

*102 

*324 

*305 

•473 1 

*327 

•255 

*158 

*310 

*448 

21 

•312 

*273 

•302 

*132 

•281 

| -200 

•4 S 1 j 

•208 

*226 

*165 

*318 

*381) 

22 

*326 

*250 

•264 

•no 

•260 

*223 

*451 

*237 

*217 

*105 

*815 

•888 

28 

*378 

*285 

*264 

•101 

•207 

‘193 

*412 1 

*198 

*177 

•210 

*320 

‘380 

24 

*384 

*280 

*260 

•122 

•108 

[ *164 

•378 | 

*161 

182 

*223 

*305 

*386 
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II wo combine tlu? northings and southings, castings and westings, 
Ibr the son oral months, so as to obtain the latitude and departure for 
the entire year, ami hence compute the menu direction lor the year, 
wo shall obtain lor a result 1ST. 51°-* W. If we take the arithmetical 
moan of the twelve monthly directions, we shall obtain N. *4-° W. 
The large difference arises from the greater uniformity in the wind’s 
direction during the colder months, when the direction is most 
northerly. 

The numbers in Table II, part 2, were obtained as follows: After 
computing the mean directiou of the wind for each hour, as described 
on page 211, the absolute length of the line indicating its direction 
was computed, and this number was divided by the number of the 
observations for that hour without regard to direction. These result¬ 
ing numbers, therefore, represent the ratio of the wind’s progress, in 
the* mean direction to its entire motion; and a comparison of these 
numbers shows at what hour the direction of the wind was most 
uniform, and at what hour it was most variable. 

Tun.w III. 


Mean direction of the Wind. 

Hudson, Ohio. 11 Wallikupobo, Oonn. 


Months. 

9 \. M. 

( MUMS 

.1 I*. M 
< omst‘. 

i 

Ditl. 

9 M. 
CoQlbO. 

2 r. m 
C ourt*. 

Diff. 

Mm eli. 

n. 75 -:nv. 

i N. OS *5 W 

0 *S 

K ns *i W. 

X. 50 *0 W. 

~18°*8 

April, 

78 2 

59*S 

18*4 

n-8 

<U*7 

49*9 

Ma.v, 

S 5*3 

01 7 

22 0 

X. -1*1 JB. 

K 22*4 \V. 

302*0 

duno, 

S. 81*9 W 

77-1 

21 *0 

x r>n*r> v . 

49*1 

77*1 


N. H-HW 

01-7 

22*1 

Ti s*o 

H*8 

79*0 

August, 

SI 7 

18* 1 


lo*9 

OH 

108*0 

iSnptmnih'r, 

K. 09*5 \V. 

75*2 

•id «S 

no*s 

88*8 

00*4 

October, 

73*3 

S‘)-r> 

17-2 

29*0 

N. 51*3 W. 

25*3 

Novombt r, 

70*2 

i S. 82*9 W. 

12*7 

•i:s*» 

OH 

2L*1 

December, 

82*3 

N. 87*2 \V. 

10*5 1 

20*1 

2K*7 

9*3 

ilimtuiry, 

71‘5 

S. 82*0 W. 

1M 

22*1 

37*0 

, 13*9 

Pebruury, 

79*7 

««•:« 

0*0 1 

22*7 

17*0 

1 23*9 


For the entire year, the average change in the direction of the 
wind from 0 a. m. to it i\ n«, is at Hudson 1 H°-ii; while at Wallingford 
it is o vthneihnas ns great as at Hudson. Moreover, at Hudson 

the direction at J1 i*. m. is always more northerly than at 0 a. m., while 
at. Wallingford it. is always more southerly. These facts seem to 
indicate that the cause of the diurnal change at Wallingford, must be 
quite different from what it is at Hudson. 

The Philadelphia observations employed for comparison were those 
made at the Girard College Observatory* in 1842. The results are 
shown in the first part of Table JV, while in the second part of the 

* M i jurtu* and Motooroloftietil Observations, Girard ('nllege, Philadelphia, 1840-45. 
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Table are given the eorrespomling numbers for Toronto, Ciinnda.* 

Tvulk IV, Part 1 .— Hourly Mean*. -Pinetion of the 117W, 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1812. 


" 

»J.in.' 

Ti4). 

Alar. 

Apr. 

Ma\. 

•J HIM*. 

.lulu 

A ii«. 

s< pi. 

Oct. 

“h 

3h° 

59° 

19° 

20° 

2S° 

9° 

350° 

312° 

2h° 

12° 

2 

19 

70 

20 

20 

12 

35 1 

3 18 

30*1 

20 

23 

3 

39 

71 

1 1 

21 

10 

350 

1 

313 

38 

2.i 

4 

lb 

OS 

la 

25 

IS 

1 

3 12 

312 

10 

29 

5 

02 

03 

18 

11 

1 15 1 

1 

350 

300 

28 

20 

G 

58 

07 

10 

25 

IS | 

i 357 | 

I 359 

327 

11 

lh 

7 

58 , 

79 

17 

22 , 

22 

317 1 

31 

310 

35 

10 

8 

53 1 

90 

11 

11 1 

1 20 

339 

35 

317 

19 

19 

9 

52 

01 

21 

Ift 

32 1 

353 1 

55 

30S 

31 

1 


02 G1 20 

03 56 25 

04 75 20 

. 74 GL 42 

I *7 L 75 01 

08 TO 75 

74 82 73 

I 40 05 77 

54 55 70 

I 57 53 45 

59 08 50 

38 I 04 28 

59 30 7 

51 51 20 

45 I 0 4 22 

HG 54 70 u 


GL 42 
75 01 


05 77 

53 70 

«j5 45 

08 50 

04 28 

30 7 

51 20 

04 22 



330 1 19 
350 31 

19 41 

8 19 

1 1 17 

357 19 

328 51 

323 50 

323 19 

300 3L 

325 40 

307 3i 
303 31 

301 10 

70 40 


n<*r. \<nr. 
12 ° 21 ° 
13 20 

49 22 

17 22 

50 20 

52 21 

37 25 

10 23 
10 21 

18 29 

30 31 

29 35 

20 1 13 

39 17 

42 40 

11 49 

40 11 

19 11 

51 38 

50 30 

40 20 

40 21 

31 28 

39 22 


58* 48 


U moral Average. N. 30° W. 


Tablk IV, Part 2 . — Hourly Henna. — Direction of the Wind, Toronto, 
Panada, 1854-1859. 


,Inn. Feb. I 
71° 55° 

70 50 

71 59 

70 01 

73 02 

73 01 

71 00 | 

08 05 i 

09 OK I 
75 72 | 

82 70 

84 83 

80 82 
87 81 1 

82 70 i 

70 72 

82 70 I 

«2 04 , 

70 i 02 , 
79 01 

81 56 I 

70 58 | 

73 62 

72 58 j 

77 67 

17 28 


83 1 111 
Ht 110 
83 97 

80 75 


00 34 

G8 25 


70 23 

34 110 


May. 

.1UIW. 

351° 

17 c 

358 

10 

350 

21 

315 

IS 

315 

21 

31 1 

29 

333 

12 

331 

1.7 

32 1 

120 

299 

115 

270 

157 

253 

158 

252 

lot 

230 

10S 

311 , 

151 

341 1 

118 

0 1 

87 

9 

52 

1 , 

39 

354 

24 

0 1 

10 

359 

10 

357 1 

1 18 

354 | 

| 18 

,310 

73 

111 

152 


58 01 

124 132 


I Nov.I not*. 

, 01®. 81° 02° 
52 i 80 57 

! 13 ' 79 51 

13 , S3 50 
39 1 hi 50 
39 . 80 02 

!.» 1 S‘> 50 

50 hO 59 

5S 87 59 

00 I 88 02 

79 92 07 

80 91 73 

87 90 79 

81 90 81 

77 | 88 82 

70 83 82 

70 , 84 80 

00 83 80 

00 83 81 

59 78 81 

51 77 70 

52 80 70 

51 79 08 

41 79 00 

02 85 70 

48 16 28 


* Attract# of meteorological obnwalt'mH uuute ut the Mognotiad Observatory, 
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The numbers in both tables represent degrees counted from the 
north point around the circle by the west and south. 

The diurnal fluctuation at Philadelphia during the cold mouths 
is greater than at Wallingford, hut during the warm months it is 
decidedly less. The fluctuations at Philadelphia appear greater in 
consequence of the shortness of the period of comparison (one year). 
In order to discover what would he the effect of extending the period 
ot comparison, that month was selected, (May), which at Walling¬ 
ford, showed the most remarkable diurnal fluctuations. Table V 
shows the results of the Philadelphia observations for the month of 
May, for a period of four years. 


Tabi/k V .—Hourly Mean*. Direction of the Wind for May at 

Philadelphia . 



““1812 

18 U 

IBM 

1815 

Moan 

” 

im 

18 i.? 

l«Il 

1815 

Mean 

“ill 

28° 

as 0 

78° ! 

72° 

51° 

13h 

02° 

331° 

5 6° 

3(>° 

41° 

2 

12 

24 

103 

00 

62 

14 

(50 

31(5 

38 

68 

38 

3 

10 

357 

88 

00 

41 

15 

<>2 

19 

03 

50 

51 

4 

18 

357 

74 

62 

38 

10 

71 

HH 

85 

58 

59 

5 

36 

257 

05 

65 

3(5 

17 

08 

34 

71 

08 

60 

6 

18 

1 

02 

64 

3(5 

IS 

70 

21 

70 

(55 

57 

7 

22 

2 

03 

01 

37 

10 

07 

30 

GO 

5 4 

55 

8 

20 

330 

01 

52 

32 

20 

50 

30 

50 

72 

53 

9 

32 

351 

43 

50 

32 

21 

25 

28 

40 

71 

43 

10 

45 

354 

! 12 

00 

; 37 

22 

15 

0 

50 

80 

39 

11 

40 

5 

00 

00 

45 

23 

44 

310 

45 

82 

39 

Noon 

52 

7 

! 61 

03 

1 17 

24 

31 

(5 

52 

75 

41 


The mean diurnal fluctuation is here reduced to 28 degrees, while 
at Wallingford, for the same month, it amounts to 304 degrees. The 
cause of this great fluctuation at Wallingford, must he very different 
from that which operates at Philadelphia; or if the* cause he the 
same, it must operate with far greater intensity. 

The results of the observations at Toronto, exhibit a strong resem¬ 
blance to those at Wallingfoul. For the six colder months the mean 
diurnal change is nearly the same, and the curves representing the 
change of direction are similar, although the corresponding changes 
aro not simultaneous. At Toronto the wind ip most southerly about 
an hour after noon, while at Wallingford 11 k* wind is generally most 
southerly about 5 r. m. During the six warmer months, the diurnal 
change of direction at Toronto is nearly as great as at Wallingford; 
and if we omit the month of May, it is greater than at Wallingford. 
Moreover, the curves representing the changes of direction at the two 
places, bear some resemblance to each other; although the chauge of 
wind from north to south generally occurs four hours earlier at 
Toronto than at Wallingford. 

A comparison of these facts naturally suggests the idea, that the 
diurnal change in the direction of the wind is mainly due to inequality 
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of temperature o\er neighboring portions of the earth’s surface; and 
that at Wallinglbrd, as well as at Toronto, the great changes in the 
warmer months are due to the proximity of a large surfaee of water. 
The diunial change at Wallingford cannot l»e ascribed simply to the 
inequalities of the earth’s surface. This cause might affect the mean 
direction of the wind, but could not produce a change in the wind’s 
direction from hour to hour. Moreover, the facts stated on page 200, 
show that the horizon at Wallingford is but little obstructed by bills ; 
while the great regularity in the changes show n by the curves on 
Plate VIII, indicates that the inequalities of tin* earth’s surface do 
not here greatly affect the wind’s direction. 

We propose, then, to inquire whether the diurnal changes in the 
direction of the wind at Wallingford, can be explained by the influ¬ 
ence of the difference oC temperature of the land and the neighboring 
water. For this comparison we will take the temperature of New 
Haven as the standard for the temperature of the land at different 
periods of the day and year, and for the water wo will take the 
numbers derived from Maury’s thermometrical charts of the Atlantic,* 

In Table VI, column second show r s the mean temperature of the 
different months at Newlhucn; column third shows the mean tem¬ 
perature of the warmest hour of* each month; and column fourth 
shows the mean temperature ot the (‘oldest hour of each month. 

Table VI.— Tempi* r/r tun* oj* New llneen and Oee.it n eompmwf. 

I Now Haven. | Ot*csm. CS. Htr. ( | Now Haven. Ocean. < I. hlr 

Months, Mean MnVmMtiCm Menu Mown MouUih., MnuTMn\ m "win’m Moim" Menu 

Jau7“ 2<f*r> 32 •» 22 *1 12 *3 5i» 1 July 71* 7 7D *5 <!! -I) (11 0 71 *8 

Fob. 28*1 lifl* I 2*2*8 I Jl) 7 (U*l> Au«. 7<l*3 7S0 53*2 (MM) 7ft 0 

March 36*1 43 0 21M) 10*5 f>7*0 Kept. 02*5 70 5 5ft*1 100.2 711 

April 40*8 5ft 2 31)*3 12 1 01 J IM, | 51*1 511*2 113 I 50 2 71*7 

May 57*0 «5*8 48 H IS 2 00*7 No\. 10 0 10*0 35 5 52*8 00*5 

Juno 67.0 75*3 58*1 00 1 07*0 Doe 130 1 30 ft 1 *»« 1 10 5 02*2 

\ car (10 0 50*5 t 12 5 52 1 00*1 

Column fifth shows the mean temperature of the Allantie Ocean for 
a zone extending a little over a degree on each side of the parallel of 
New Haven, and reaching eastward to longitude 00°; while column 
sixth shows the mean temperature of that portion of the Gulf St ream, 
which is comprehended within the limits of the same zone. The 
diurnal change of temperature of the water is not accurately known, 
but is presumed to be less that half what it m at New* Haven. The 
distance from Wallingford to the nearest point of the Gulf stream 
is about 300 statuto miles; its distance from the nearest point of the 
Atlantic Ocean is about 50 miles ; but Long Island Sound, which is 

# Maury 7 -* wind and our rent charts, Thermal ahootH, Berios T>. 
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here 20 miles in breadth, is distant only ten miles. It is presumed 
that the temperature here given Jor llie Atlantic Oeoan would not 
diller greatly from the temperature of Long Island Sound for the 
corresponding months. 

Near the parallel of 4-0° N. lat. the average wind is from a point 
a little South of West. We will call this the normal wind, and 
inquire whether the temperatures shown in Table VI, will enable ns 
to explain the departures from this normal direction shown in the 
obsenations at Wallingford. Beginning with the month of January, 
we (ind the temperature of the land, even at its maximum, to be 
many degrees lower than the neighboring water. This cause should 
then produce a deflection of the normal wind in the direction from 
the land toward the water; and this should continue throughout the 
24 hours, hut should be most decided during the colder half of the 
day, which conclusion corresponds very closely with the observed 
facts. The same remark is applicable to the month of February, 
except that during the warmest part of the day, the temperature of 
the land differs from that of the ocean less than in January, and the 
deflecting force should be less; which conclusion also corresponds 
very well with the observed facts. The phenomena for January and 
February are therefore \cry well explained by the unequal tempera¬ 
ture of the land and the nchjhhortntf water, without ascribing any 
influence to the more distant and warmer water of the Gulf Stream. 

For the month of March, the same remark is applicable during the 
colder half of the day; but about the hour of maximum heat the 
temperature of the land and that of the neighboring water is about 
the same, while observation shows the wind still tending from the 
northwest. This would seem to indicate that the heat of the Gulf 
Stream was tin* principal deflecting force; but perhaps the facts may 
be explained from the inertia of the air set in motion from the north¬ 
ward, because the neighboring water is warmer than the land 
during nearly the entire day, and the slightly higher temperature of 
the land continuing but for an hour or two, is insufficient to arrest this 
steady current from the north. The phenomena for March are easily 
explained by reference to the higher temperatime of the Gulf Stream; 
and may, perhaps, be explained without ascribing any very important 
influence to this more remote body of water. 

During the month of April, the mean temperature of the land is 
higher than that of the neighboring water; and even at the coldest 
hour of the day, the land cannot be much colder than the water. 
Nevertheless, observations show a strong deflecting force from the 
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North prevailing more than half the day. 1( does not appear how 
this fact can he explained, except by ascribing it to the influence of 
the warmer water of the Gulf Stream. 

The noithorly wind, which prevails during a considerable portion 
of the day in the month of Slay, cannot be ascribed to the influence 
of the neighboring water, but is easily explained hj the higher tem¬ 
perature of the Gulf Stream; while during the principal part of the 
day, the temperature of the land rises so much above that of the 
neighboring water, that a breeze springs up from the colder water 
toward the land. 

The northerly wind which prevails during a portion of the day in 
the month of June, seems also to indicate the influence of the Gulf 
Stream, while the southerly wind, which prevails during more than 
half the day, is explained as in the month of May. 

In July the northerly wind almost entirely disappears, for now the 
land is not only wanner than the neighboring ocean, but during a 
considerable part of the day is warmer even than the Gulf Stream. 
The strong southerly wind which generally prevails, is a current flow 
ing from the cooler water toward the land. 

In the mouths of August and September the land is warmer than 
the neighboring water during about half of the day, and colder during 
the other half; and we tind accordingly that the northerly current 
prevails for about half of the day, and the southerly for the other 
half. 

In the month of October the circumstances are nearly the same as 
iu March, while in November and December they are nearly the name 
as in January and February. 

We find, then, that most of the observed facts can be accounted 
for from the unequal temperature of the land and the neighboring 
water; but some of the facts, especially those in April, May and June, 
seem to indicate a decided influence of the Gulf Stream; and if the 
influence of the Gulf Stream is appreciable during certain months of 
the year, its influence must be everted during the remaining months 
of the year, although partly masked by being blended with other 
causes. 

If the causes which we have here assigned for the changes in the 
wind’s direction at Wallingford are correct, they ought to produce 
similar effects at other stations similarly situated; that in, at places 
all along the Atlantic coast of the United States within the belt of 
prevalent westerly winds. Observations at such places may then 
afford a test of the accuracy of the explanation here given. 4 
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From a series of hourly ol>ser\ ations of the wind, we may infer the 
best method of deducing the wind’s mean direction from observations 
made at a limited number ot hours. For nine months of the year at 
Wallingford, the direction ol* the wind at 1 p. m. corresponds very 
closely with the mean of the 24 hours, while for the other three months 
(May, June and July) this direction is not attained until 5 p. m. The 
other hour of the day when the wind’s direction corresponds most 
nearly with the moan of the 24 hours, is about an hour after mid¬ 
night. At Toronto, the two hours when the wind’s direction corres¬ 
ponds most nearly with the mean of the 24 hours, are 9 a. m. and G 
p. m. At Philadelphia they are 10 a. m. and 8 l\ m. These critical 
hours appear, therefore, to vary considerably with the locality. 

The hours most generally selected for observations of temperature 
are 7 a. m., 2 and 9 p. m., and the best result which can he deduced from 
these observations is obtained by adding twice the 9 o’clock observa¬ 
tion to the sum of the other two observations, and dividing the result 
by four. The same rule gives the true mean direction of the wind at 
Toronto within less than one degree, although the mean diurnal range 
amounts to 65 degrees. At Philadelphia also the rule gives an equally 
accurate result. 

At Wallingford this rule is considerably in error, owing to the fact 
that the critical hours occur much later than at Toronto; but during 
the six colder months, the mean of the 7 a. m. and 2 p. at. observations 
corresponds very well with the mean of the 24 hours, while during the 
other six months, the 2 p. m. observation does not differ greatly from 
the mean of the 24 hours. 

At most observatories where hourly observations of the wind are 
made, tin* observations are not reduced with sufficient accuracy to 
enable us to test the preceding method of deducing the mean direction 
from a limited number of observations; but at Oxford, England, the 
rule above given lor Toronto furnishes a very accurate result. 

The record at Wallingford shows several cases in which the vane 
indicated the same direction uninterruptedly for two days or more. 
The following examples are selected from the first two years of the 
observations; because during this period the force of the wind was 
recorded, and we are able to distinguish between the period during 
which the wind blew with considerable force, and that during which 
the air was nearly or quite calm. Until January, 1859, the records 
employed only the eight cardinal points; but subsequently sixteen 
points were employed. 

The following Table shows first, the direction indicated by the vane; 
second, the dale at which this direction began to be recorded; third, 
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tlie period during which the record indicated identically the same 
direction of tilt* wind; and lastly, the number of hours during this 
interval when the pressure apparatus slioued the wind to blow with a 
force of at least eight ounces on a plate ten inches square. 

Table VII. —Instances if remarkably sttady Win da. 


Bnectionoi Wmd.^ 

Cummenctment ot Wind 

Dnintion 

Foi ( c oi Wind at U 

North 

1S.7I, Oct 27d, lh 

2d 1 til 

!>») 

houi" 

North 

1837, Due 24, 19 

2 

12 

28 


rtW 

183S. Fob. ns, its 

2 

G 

31 


South 

1858, Julv 7 18 

4 

o 

29 


South 

1^38, Sept fe, 13 

2 

22 

22 

Not th 

1838, Oct. 2,1, 22 

4 

7 

ns 


N.W. 

1838, Not 24 12 

3 

n 

77 


N.W. 

1S39, April IS, 18 

2 

h 

.13 


S S.W. 

1859, Mav 4, 9 

2 

9 

19 


S.S.E 

1839, May 10, 15 

2 

9 

9 

ti 

South 

lht>9, May 2o, lo 

2 

3 

17 



Fierce of the Wind. 

The force of the wind was recorded by an anemometer constructed 
upon the principle of Osier’s anemometer, from directions furnished 
by Dr. Smallwood of Montreal. ** The pressure plate was ten inches 
square, and the spring was a straight steel rod, 2 ft. 7 in. long, and 
one-fourth inch in diameter. The weight of the clock (the same as 
employed for recording the direction of the vane) turned a horizontal 
cylinder nine inches long, and three and three-quarter inches in diam¬ 
eter, with a uniform and known velocity. A long roll of paper, eight 
inches broad, wound upon a roller, passed over the cylinder, and was 
wound up on another roller. The ends of the cylinder were armed 
upon its circumference with sharp points, which caught the paper and 
carried it forward with the same velocity as that with which the 
cylinder turned. The motions of the pressure plate were communi¬ 
cated by means of wheel work to a pencil, which was pressed by a 
sqwring against the paper. When the pressure [date was stationary, 
the pencil described a straight line upon the paper; but when the 
plate was hi motion, the pencil traced a zig-zag line. 

Before the commencement of the observations, experiments were 
made to determine the amount of pressure on the plate corresponding 
to given positions of the spring; and hence the distance of the differ¬ 
ent points of the zig-zag line from the line of no pressure, could he 
converted into ounces of pressure on a surface ten inches square. 
Unfortunately these experiments were not repeated at the close of the 
observations. In the course of the two years during which the spring 


* See page 209 and note. 
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was employed, the record showed a permanent change, indicating 
either a change in the elasticity of the spring, or a change in the ap¬ 
paratus by which the motion of the pressure plate was transmitted to 
the recording pencil. 

The observations on the force of the wind connneneed 1857, Sept. 
7<1, 7h, and continued to 3859, July 11th. Until the month of Apiil, 
1 is5H, pressures less than leu ounces seem to hate been recorded 
with as great fidelity as the higher pressures. Alter April 5th, 1858, 
no pressures were recorded less than ten ounces on a plate ten inclus 
square. About this time, either the spring or the recording apparatus 
must have sustained some injury. It is impossible now to determine 
why the apparatus subsequently failed to recoid the smaller pressures; 
nor can we determine whether the higher pressures recorded before 
April, 1858, are comparable with those subsequently recorded. This 
failure of the anemometer to record the low pressures impairs some¬ 
what the value of the observations; nexerthele-.s, the results are so 
consistent with each other, and with similar observations made else¬ 
where (as w r e sMll see hereafter), that the observation- are considered 
worthy of preservatit >n. 

Other observers have experienced similar difficulties with the press¬ 
ure apparatus of Osier's anemometer. At the Observatory of Toronto, 
Canada, during the years 1840, '41 and '42, in pressures of less than 
one pound, the pressure plate of the anemometer either did not move 
at all, or the record of its motion was very uncertain. In higher 
winds the instrument worked well, but the spring was insufficient to 
bring the pencil hack again to the zero, so that nutU corrected by 
hand, the pencil might continue to mark high pressures after the wind 
had lulled^ A similar imperfection was found in the Osier's anemom¬ 
eter employed at the Girard College Observatory in lsto-45. 

Table VIII exhibits in detail the entire series of observations at 
Wallingford, and shows the recorded force of the wind estimated in 
ounces upon a surface of 100 square inches, tor each hour of the day 
during tw r o years. The average force of the wind is thence obtained 
tor each hour of each mouth. 


17 
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Table VI 1 L —Foret of the Wind ., Wallingford , Conn. 
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T yble VIII .—Fora of thr Wind, Wallingford, Conn. 
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Table VIII .—Forrr of the Whirl, Wallhajford, Conn . 
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Table TUI.— Fore ? of the Wind * Wallhafford . Conn , 
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Tyele VIII .—Force of the Tf?wr/, Wallingford, Conn. 
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Table VIII .—Force of the 7 Yhtd, Wallingford, Comi. 
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Table VIII .—Force of the Whirl, W<tllhigjor<7, Conn. 
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Table VIII .—Force of the Wind, Wallingford , Conn. 
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Table YUL—Fbrre of the Wind, Wallingford, Conn. 
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Direction and Force of the Wind. 


The curve lines upon Plate IX represent the mean force of the wind 
for each hour of the day, and each month of the year. The hour of 
the day is indicated at the top and bottom of the page. The space 
between the horizontal lines represents a difference of one ounce upon 
the pressure plate. Since the zero of pressure is different for each 
curve line, the absolute value of the horizontal lines could not be in¬ 
dicated upon the chart without creating confusion; but a reference to 
the average results in Table VIII, will readily indicate what the zero 
is. These curves exhibit strikingly to the eye the diurnal change in 
the wind’s force. 

The time of ma ximum pressure varies from L to 4 p. m. ; occurring 
generally at 2 P. m. in winter; 3 p.m. in spring and autumn; and at 
4 p. m. in summer. These hours, during the colder part of the year, 
correspond very closely with the time of maximum temperature, but 
during the warmer part of the year they occur from one to two hours 
later. 

The average time of minimum pressure is 2 a. m., but varies from 
10 p. m .to 7 a. m., between which hours the average change of press¬ 
ure is quite small. 

The general form of the curves of pressure at Wallingford is similar 
to that of the curves representing the observations at Girard College, 
Philadelphia, but the absolute pressure is different. Table IX affords 
a comparison of the extent of the diurnal change at the two places. 
Column second shows for each month the pressure for the hour when 
it was least at Wallingford, and column third the pressure at the hour 
when it was greatest Column fourth shows the minimum pressure 
at Philadelphia, expressed in pounds per square foot, and column 
fifth shows the same numbers reduced to the standard of Wallingford, 
viz: ounces of pressure on a surface of 100 square inches. Columns 
0 and 1 show the maximum pressure at Philadelphia similarly ex¬ 
pressed. The results given for Philadelphia are the means of 2^ 
years of observations. 


Table IX —Monthly Maxima and Minima of pressure at Walling¬ 
ford and Philadelphia. 



Wallingford. 

Philadelphia. j 


Wallingford. 

PhDadelphia 

Month 

Min. 

Max. 

Winlmnm 

Maximum 

Month 

Min. 

Max. 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Jan. 

oz. 

2*8 

oz. 

7*4 

lb. 

*59 

oz. 

6*6 

lb. ( oz. 
1*5417-1 

July 

oz, 

06 

oz. 

8*4 

lb. 

*14 

oz. 

1*6 

lbT 

*66 

oz. 

7*3 

Feb. 

3*9 

9*4 

•60 

6*7 

1*3615*1 

Aug. 

0-7 

9*7 

*15 

1*7 

•56 

6*2 

Mar. 

4*7 

13*5 

•90 

10*0 

2*17 24*1 

Sept. 

1*1 

8*5 

*54 

wSm 

1*18 

13*1 

April 

2*2 

12*4 

‘39 

4‘3 

FE53TOill 

Oct. 

2*3 

10*8 

*46 

5*1 

1-42 

15-8 

May 

1*2 

7*8 

*38 

4*2 

1 29 14*3 

STov. 

3*4 

12*0 

*48 

6*3 


13*3 

June 

0*7 

82 

*22 

2*4, 


Dec. 

3*9 

8*5 

•54 


1-22 

13*6 
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Fall of Rain and <Snow at Wallingford , Conn. 

The mean of the maxima for the year is nearly one-half greater at 
Philadelphia than at Wallingford; and the mean of the minima is 
more than double. The ratio of the maxima to the minima is nearly 
one-half greater at Wallingford than at Philadelphia. 

Mean direction of the Winds progress. 

In considering the circulation of the atmosphere for the entire globe, 
it is important to know for each place, the average direction of the 
wind’s progress , and this is not necessarily the same as the average 
direction of the wind, for its progress depends upon velocity as well 
as direction. If we could construct a polygon, all of whose sides but 
one should represent the successive directions of the wind for any 
assumed time, and the lengths of those sides should be proportional 
to the wind’s force in these several directions, the remaining side ol 
the polygon would represent the direction and amount of the wind’s 
progress for that time. In order to reduce the Wallingford observe 
tions upon this principle, the angles given in Table II, Part 1, were 
regarded as the directions of a ship’s course, and the numbers repre¬ 
senting the wind’s force for the given hour and month, as shown in 
Table YIII, were regarded as the distances sailed. For these courses 
and distances, the Northings and Southings, Eastings and Westings 
for each hour were taken from a traverse table, and the total difference 
of latitude and departure for each month were computed. The result¬ 
ing course was thence deduced by the principles of Trigonometry. 
The following table shows the results of this computation. 


Tadle X. —Mean direction of the Winds progress. 


Month. 

Direction. 

■aa 

Direction. 

Month. 

Direction. 

January 

February 

March. 

April 

N. 31**8 W. 
35*0 

47 5 

46*5 

May 

June 

July 

August 

S 40°*0 W. 
60*4 

49 3 

80*4 

September 

October 

November 

December 

N. 80*°6 W. 
43*6 

53*9 

35*5 


The mean direction of the wind’s progress for the entire year is 
from a point N. 55°*8 W., being 4°*1 more southerly than the direction 
obtained without regarding the wind’s force. The difference arises 
from the fact that the wind’s force is generally greatest at that hour 
of the day when its direction is most southerly. 

Fall of Rain and JSnow at Wallingford, Conn., 1856-1870. 

The observations on the fall of rain and snow began April, 1858, 
and continued to August, 1862. They were resumed in November, 
1864, and are continuous to the close of 1870. The rain-gauge em- 
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Fall of Ram and Snow at Wallingford, Conn . 


ployed is a cylindrical metallic vessel 1inches in diameter, and 8 
inches deep. Near the middle of its height is a metallic diaphragm, 
designed to preserve the interior from objects falling upon the upper 
surface, while allowing the water to pass freely. It also prevents 
animals from drinking the fallen water. The gauge was placed on 
the surface of the ground, in the yard of Dr. Harrison’s house, where 
there is a tolerably free exposure. To measure the amount of rain or 
melted snow there is a glass jar properly graduated to show inches, 
tenths and hundredths. The snow gauge is also ll£ inches in diam¬ 
eter, and is two feet deep. It is placed on the top of a fence, at an 
elevation of about three feet from the surface of the ground, in a 
tolerably free exposure. 

Table XI shows the total fall of rain and melted snow in inches for 
each month of the years observed; also the monthly means derived 
from twelve or fourteen years of observation, and the total annual 
fall of rain and snow. The average annual fall of rain and melted 
snow, derived from twelve and a half years of observations, is 51*20 
inches; and this amount is distributed not very unequally through 
the different seasons, being in spring 13**78; summer 13*54; autumn 
12*07; and winter 11*87 inches. 


Table XI .—Fall of rain and melted snow, in inches, Wallingford, Ct. 


Tear 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mai. 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

bept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 

1856 




4*10 

6*85 

3*07 

2*93 

11*68 

3*22 

198 

2-61 

6*61 


1857 

4 39 

2*08 

2-47 

7*11 

7*76 

3*23 

8*29 

5*62 

3*17 

5*88 

2 06 

5 79 

57*85 

1858 

3*13 

1*92 

1*57 

3*87 

2*62 

5*08 

3*26 

4*02 

618 

3*29 

3*23 

4'47 

41*64 

1859 

6-94 

4-24 

8*45 

s-7e 

4*73 

6*25 

2*58 

6*12 

5*63 

1*91 

2*49 

4*01 

57-11 

1860 

2-38 

3*13 

2*62 

2*11 

4*04 

1*90 

2*72 

5*53 

3*38 

310 

G-87 

4 97 

42*25 

1861 

4 07 

2*90 

5*02 

5*83 

5*67 

3*68 

2-85 

6-66 

4*61 

2*40 

4*47 

177 

48*93 

1862 

5*71 

3*01 

4*30 

1*93 

2*93 

7*60 

3*28 







1864 











4*33 

4*09 


1865| 

4*92 

4*60 

6*31! 

3*26 

7*26 

4*89 

6*84 

1*57 

1*38 

4*33 

815 

4*01 

52*52 

1866 

1*71 

6*48 

3*41 

2*89 

5*80 

1 4*31 

3*28 

4*21 

6*17 

3*36 

4*90 

4*38 

50*95 

1867 

2*42 

2*64 

4 08 

2*76 

6*31 

5*40 

2*45 

10*53 

2*59 

5*91 

| 3 50 

2*70 

51*29 

1868 

4*55 

1*69 

2*66 

5*38 

7*79 

3*67 

2*44 

7*27 

8 40 

0 93 

4 31 

2*47 

51*70 

1869 

. 3*05 

5*2*2 

7*02 

, 2*16 

6*36 

3*23 

, 2*98 

1*95 

3*27 

13*29 

3*58 

6*35 

58*40 

1870 

6 38 

5*19 

5*60 

6*21 i 

1*39 ; 

3*12 

2*96 

2*1] 

1 40 

5*37 

3 43 

2*19 

45*35 

tm 

1 4*14 

3*59 i 4 46 

13*97 1 

5*33 

4*26 

3*76 

5*52 > 4 03 

4 33 

~3~7~3 

T*U 

”51*20 


Table XII shows the total fall of snow for each month in inches, 
also the monthly means and the total animal fall. The mean annual 
fall is 51*17 inches, and all this fell from November to April inclusive, 
Snow occasionally falls in October and May, but no such case oc¬ 
curred during the twelve and a half years embraced by these obsei> 
various. 
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Table XXL — Fall of mow , in inches , Wallingford , Conn . 



January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

November. 

December. 

Year. 

185(5 




0 

n 

12} 


T SOT 

27} 

H 

10 

0 

0 

6 

4Gi 

1858 

4 

5 

13-L 

0 

13 

3 

38} 

1859 

31 

13 

6 

0 

0 

5} 

55} 

1860 

Hi 

in 

0J 

0} 

0 

10} 

40} 

1861 


0 

21 

9 

4 

0 

60 

1862 

16 

19 

4 

0 




1864 





2 

16 


1865 

n* 

2 

0 

0 

0 

I 10 

23} 

1866 

m 

5 

3 

0 

0 

1 10} 

33 

1861 

26 

16 

16 

0 

6 

! 14} 

18} 

3868 

21 

12} 

13 

15 

0 

12 

81} 

1869 

5 

13 

13 

0 

2 

15 

48 


G 

16 

19 

2 

0 

! 1 

50 

Mean 

16*69 1 

1 10*13 

i 10*58 

2*04 

2-27 1 

i 9*44 

51*11 


Table XIII. — Fo. of dags when rain or snow fell , Wallingford, Ot . 



Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 

1856 




7 

13 

9 

9 

10 

7 

5 

8 

9 


1851 

12 

8 

8 

8 

13 

9 

10 

10 

5 

9 

6 

12 

110 

1858 

6 

5 

1 

8 

■TiH 

6 

8 

8 

5 

7 

9 

13 

92 

1859 

8 

12 

8 

6 

9 

13 

5 

1 

8 

4 

6 

8 

94 

1860 

8 

7 

6 

10 

6 

8 

9 

8 

5 

8 

9 

6 

90 

1861 

11 

6 

9 

9 

8 

10 

9 

6 

6 

8 

7 

4 

93 

1862 

13 

10 

8 

6 

9 

12 

7 







1864 











10 

11 


1865 

8 

4 

8 

7 

13 

6 

8 

4 

6 

6 

5 

8 

83 

1866 

5 

1 

4 

6 

10 

9 

1 

10 

11 

I 5 

6 

7 

87 

1861 

4 ' 

6 

1 

8 

12 

7 

11 

9 

t 5 

i 4 

5 

8 

86 

1868 

8 

11 

5 

1 

9 

7 

4 

7 

1 10 

7 

6 

4 

85 

1869 

4 

6 

8 

5 

8 

9 

6 

3 

1 3 

11 

6 

8 

77 

1810 

11 

6 

5 

7 

8 

9 

6 

7 

1 4 

7 

5 

7 

88 

Mean 

8*66 > 1*33 i 6*92 

7*23 

9*83 

8*17 

7 *62 

7*42 

6*25 

I 6-75 

1*33 

8*081 92 


Table XIII shows the number of days for each month of each year 
during which rain or snow felL A day is here regarded as 24 consec¬ 
utive hours. The record sometimes mentions rain or snow as having 
fallen during the day time, and also during the preceding or succeed¬ 
ing night. Such eases are counted as but one day, except when the 
duration of the fall exceeded twenty-four hours. In a few of the 
cases here enumerated, the amount of the rain or snow which fell was 
too small to be measured. From April, 1856, to August, 1862, the 
record was kept for the Smithsonian Institution, and in conformity 
with their instructions special care was taken to record the time of 
the beginning and end of each fall of rain and snow. In the subse¬ 
quent observations, which were not made for the Smithsonian Institu¬ 
tion, less care was observed to note the time of beginning and end of 
the periods of rain and snow. This may perhaps explain the fact that 
the total number of days when rain or snow fell during the years 1856 
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to 1862, exceeds the totals for the subsequent years. The average 
number of days each year when rain or snow falls is 92; or almost 
exactly one day in four. The greatest number of rainy days occurs 
in May, and the least in September. Comparing Table XITI with 
Table XI, we see that the amount of the rain for different months is 
not exactly proportional to the number of rainy days; for while dur¬ 
ing the three winter months the number of days of rain or snow is 
somewhat greater than for either of the other seasons, and is decidedly 
greater than for the autumn months, the amount of the precipitation 
is sensibly less. 

The following Table shows the cases in which the fall of rain was 
unusually great. The extraordinary rain of October 3d and 4th, 1869, 
caused an extensive flood, which occasioned no little destruction of 
property. 

Table XIV.— Unusual falls of rain. 


8—it 1 . u. >-i 4. r.'i——r 

Duration. 

Ain’t In indies. 

Bain began. 

Am’t in indies. 

1886, Aug. 19, 

4 P. M. 

29 hours 

3*30 

1867, Oct. 29 

3-72 

185*7, July 23, 

3 AM. 

8 

u 

4’58 

1808, Sept. 5 

3*18 

185*7. Oct. 26, 

A.M. 

— 

u 

3*04 

1869, Oct. 3 

2*94 

1868, Sept. 15, 

8 P.M. 

19 

u 

3*04 

1869, Oct. 4 

4*97 

1862, June 3, 

3 P.M. 

13 

u 

3*29 

18tO, Apr. 18 

2*85 


The following Table shows the cases in which the fall of snow was 
unusually great. 


Table XV.— Unusual falls of snow . 


Snow began. 

■mi 



Am’t in inches. 

1856, Dec. 22, 

3 p.m:. 

24 hours 

6 

1866, Dec 2« 

6 

1856, Dec. 23, 

3 p.m. 

18 

u 

5 

1867, Jan. 17 

12 

1867, Jan. 3, 

A.M. 

— 


8 

1867, Jan. 23 

6 

1888, Feb. 19, 

3 P.M. 

28 

•( 

5 

1867, Fel). 20 

5 

1858, March 8, 

3 P. M. 

— 

tt 

10 

1867, Feb. 21 

10 

1888, Nov. 28, 

7 A.M. 

— 

* 

8 

1867, Mar. 17 

11 

1859, Jan. 3, 

8 P.M. 

20 


30* 

1868, Jan. 21 

6 

1859, March 3, 

3 P. M. 

16 

u 

6 

1868, Jan. 26 

9 

1860, Jan. 11, 

P.M. 

— 


6 

1868, Mar 2 

10 

I860, Feb. 16, 

5 p.m:. 

27 


9 

1808, Mar 21 

5 

1860, Dec. 4, 

10 AM. 

22 

u 

10 

1868, Dec. 5 

10 

1861, March 20 

, r.H. 

— 


10 

3 869, Jan. 1 

5 

1861, April 1, 

5 P.M. 

20 

•i 

S 

1869, Feb. 26 

10 

1862, Jan. 6, 

3 A. M. 

18 


5 

18G9, Dec. 6 

13 

1864, Dec. 9, 

P, M. 

— 

u 

7 

1870, Feb. 8 

10 

1864, Dec. 31, 


— 

u 

5 

1870, Feb. 28 

5 

1865, Jan. 4, 


— 

a 

6 * 

1870, Mar. 7 

6 

1866, Jan. *7, 


— 

a 

5 

1870, Mar. 13 

8 

1866, Jan. 25, 


— 

a 

5 

1870, Mar. 15 

5 


* This snow storm was one of unusual severity, and caused a general interruption 
of travel upon the railroads. 








VII. Design for a Bridge across the East River, Neu York, 
at Blackwell’s Island. 


It is proper to say that the design for a bridge crossing the East 
River at Blackwell’s Island, New York, described in the following 
paper, was intended only as a solution of a special problem in Engin¬ 
eering, applicable to long spans in certain localities; and that it does 
not assume to be more than a suggestion in connection with the 
actual execution of a bridge across the East River. It is intended 
to show that if objections to such a project shall arise on account of 
the popular apprehension of the defects of the ordinary suspension 
bridge, there is still a practical form of structure which may he em¬ 
ployed with equal and perhaps greater advantage for bridges of 
long span. 

The suspension system, although apparently the only one available 
beyond the limits of the straight girder and arch, presents inherent 
defects, which to say the least are a constant source of popular appre¬ 
hension. It is, however, the only system possible for very great 
spans, and the object of the form of bridge which I wish to present, 
as particularly applicable to the case presented at Blackwell’s Island, 
is to supply a link between the straight girder, or tube, and the sus¬ 
pension system. There is an interval in the lengths of spans beyond 
the practicable limits of the single girder, which I think this form of 
construction will fill with ad\ antage in stability, strength, and stiff¬ 
ness over the suspension bridge, and advantage in economy over the 
simple girder. 

The bridge at Blackwell’s Island, when completed, must become a 
great thoroughfare between two populous districts, and should not 
only possess the elements of strength and stability, but of stiffness, or 
immobility, under passing loads, under the action of high winds, and 
under the influences of changes of temperature. 

Blackwell’s Island divides the East River at New York into two 
channels, each about 600 fe£fc in width. At the location deemed most 
favorable for a high bridge, opposite *76th street, the east channel is 
600 feet in width from high-water mark to high-water mark, the west 
channel being at the same point about 6"70 feet. This being a point 
at which the section of the water-way in depth is greater than it is 
either above or below, it will be practicable, if deemed desirable, to 
make both spans of the bridge 600 feet, one of the piers of the west 
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channel being built a slight distance out from the shove line. With 
the spans first mentioned, however, all the piers may be built without 
expensive cofier-dams and with rock beds for foundations. 

For these spans, taking into consideration also the great altitude of 
the roadway required (135 feet), it appears evident that single straight 
girders either of the lattice or tubular form are inapplicable, both on 
account of the excessive weight required and the difficulty of erecting 
them. 

The system or design which I suggest is represented in elevation in 
sketch 1. The design may perhaps be appropriately classed with 
cantilever constructions, although differing in essential points from 
any existing structures of long span. It may be explained in detail 
by reference to sketch 2, which represents a half span. 

This sketch represents a half span of one of the channels. P repre¬ 
sents the pier 150 feet long, 60 feet broad, and 135 feet high, built of 
masonry, but not necessarily solid throughout. A B represents the 
vertical elevation of a tubular chord or strut extending from A, the 
middle of the span, across the pier, and resting upon it, to B. There 
are three of these chords or struts, one at each side, and one in the 
middle of the breadth of the pier. These chords being designed to 
sustain thrusts only, will be about 4 feet square in cross section, of a 
tubular form, made of iron plates; and as the thrust towards the pier 
will increase uniformly from A, where it is 0, to the pier, the section of 
the material will he increased towards the pier by adding plates to 
the interior of the tubes. 

Upon these three tubes or chords, and forming part of them, will be 
built three iron towers (T), firmly braced laterally to each other. 
These towers will be 150 feet high. A T and B T represent iron sus¬ 
pension or stay-rods, placed at distances of about 10 feet apart; each 
rod AT having a corresponding stay-rod BT. The lower ends of 
each pair of rods, A T and B T, are firmly attached to the tubes or 
chords and the upper ends to short pendulums, the design of which 
is to insure equality of strain in the corresponding rods A T and B T. 
At the points where the rods B T are attached to the tubes, anchor¬ 
ing-rods attached to the tube pass down into the pier through well- 
holes, at the bottom of which they are secured, by cross bars, to the 
masonry. 

The widths of the towers at the base is such as to secure perfect 
stability, the downward thrusts always striking near the centre of 
the base of each tower. There are two sets of parallel rods AT, and 
two sets BT, in pairs, for each tube or chord, making six sets of 17 
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each, or 102 rods AT and 102 rods BT. The rods for the outer tubes 
are 2j inches diameter, and those for the inner tube 3^ inches diame¬ 
ter. These latter being heavier, because double weight, or half the 
weights of both roadways will be borne by the middle system of rods. 

The rods are all kept from deflection under the action of their own 
weight by braces, shown best in sketch 2. The object of this will be 
explained in the proper place. 

It will now be seen that the sti ucture ATB, consisting of the lower 
chords, the towers and the stay-rods (all of wrought iron) constitute 
a homogeneous structure entirely independent of the pier, but resting 
upon it—the pier, through the anchoring rods, forming the counter¬ 
weight, which prevents the overturning of the half-span when it is 
loaded. 

This structure is flrst to be examined under the action of its own 
weight. 

1. The horizontal chord from A to D is sustained by the stay- 
rods A T, and there will be developed in this chord neither a bending 
movement nor shearing force, or rather the shearing force will be dis¬ 
tributed equally along the chord at the points of suspension, and the 
only strains or stresses that need be taken into account in this chord 
are the thrusts which increase uniformly from A to D. In a stmt of 
this length the yielding under pressure is apt to take place by bend¬ 
ing. The bending cannot take place laterally, because the three hor¬ 
izontal chords are firmly braced by diagonals in this direction. 
Neither can the bending take place downwards at any point; and 
the only yielding that can occur w ill be from the rising of the middle 
of the chord. To counteract this tendency, a light truss shown in 
the drawing is placed upon each chord, forming part of it. These 
trusses form at the same time the side railings or guards of the bridge. 

The tension or stay-rods AT tv ill evidently sustain all the peima- 
nent load, including their own weights, this load being transferred to 
the pier through the action of the counter-rods B T and the anchoring- 
rods. The tensions of these rods will all be equal, if we neglect the 
weights of the rods; and the stresses upon the lower chords, the tower, 
and any stay-rod, will be relatively as the sides of the right-angled 
triangle formed by the stay-rod, the chord at bottom, and the tower. 
For the longer rods the upper joints or sections should be increased 
slightly in diameter, since they have to bear, as a part of the perma¬ 
nent load, their own weights. Under this condition of things no 
cross strain can come upon the tower, and the thrusts will diminish 
uniformly from the top to the bottom. 

19 
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2. If the lower chord he uniformly loaded , the same principles 
and reasoning apply. If loaded at separate pointy it will be observed 
that the strains arising from any load will be transmitted through the 
stay-rods nearest it directly to the anchoring-rods in the pier; and 
thus it will be impossible for several loads to concentrate their effects 
upon any one, two, or three sets of lods. This condition will give 
stiffness, or freedom from \ ertieal vibration, under moving loads. The 
only vertical oscillation that can arise under these circumstances will 
occur from the stretching of the rods under the tensions brought upon 
them. This will he so small in amount as to he inappreciable. In some 
suspension bridges this elasticity of stay-rods is a dangerous clement, 
however, because the shorter rods may be stretched bo\ ond their limits 
of elasticity, from the greater extension of the longer rods. This cir¬ 
cumstance has not usually been taken into account in suspension bridges, 
and frequent disasters have occurred from the unaccountable giving 
w T ay of the stay-rods. Long rods will stretch more than short rods, 
of the same diameter, in the exact proportion to their greater length, 
and even more on account of their additional w eight; and if two such 
rods of greatly unequal lengths support equal loads, this element of 
elasticity should be taken into account. There are two modes of 
doing this; one is to increase the diameter of the longer rods with 
especial reference to this stretching, and the other to permit the plat¬ 
form of the bridge to yield to accommodate itself to the increased 
length of the rods. This plan is adopted in the construction under 
consideration. The stay-rods being all parallel, and not being all 
brought from the top of the tower, the stretching of the rods under 
passing loads will increase from the pier, where it is nothing, out¬ 
ward to the point A, and this end being unattached, all the points 
of suspension from the pier outward may mo\ e in pi oportion to the 
stretching of the rods, in small arcs of circles lia\ ing a common cen¬ 
ter at the pier. Thus the movement of the platform so adjusts itself 
that the limits ot elasticity will be reached at the same instant in all 
the stay-rods; and no injurious bending or shearing strain can be 
thrown upon the platform near the pier. 

3. Action under change of Temperature. —This is one of the most 
important considerations in all iron bridges of long span. In this 
structure it is evident that the only effect of change of temperature 
will be to cause an outward or inward movement of the points A and B, 
and an upward or downward movement of the point T, without dis¬ 
turbing the lines of direction or causing a movement of sliding hori¬ 
zontally on the pier, the structure A T B being homogeneous and inde- 
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pendent of the pier. ISTo deflections and no hurtful sliding move¬ 
ments are therefore possible from change of temperature. In the sus¬ 
pension bridge both of these consequences follow a change of tempe¬ 
rature. To secure this important condition, perfectly, the deflections 
of the stay-rods by their own weights are prevented by a system of 
braces shown in sketch 2, the only object of which is to keep the 
stay-rods in right lines, and thus prefer* e the true triangular struct¬ 
ure. The weight of these supporting braces adds only about 12 tons 
to each span of COO feet. 

4. The lateral stability of the structure is provided for by diagonal 
bracing between the horizontal chords and between the three iron 
towers; and also by light ties of wire rope between the stay-rods. 
The above description refers to a half-span of 300 feet. To complete 
the span another similar structure is erected on the opposite side, as 
shown in sketch 1, the ends of the half chords at A not being joined 
together , but an opening of inches being left for the free move&ient 
from expansion. This opening is covered by the string pieces of the 
road-way and by light slip joints along the sides, which act merely as 
guards. 

To erect this bridge the opposite piers are first built up, during the 
erection of which the materials for the superstructure are made ready. 
These will be in duplicate, as the half spans are precisely similar. 
When the piers are completed, the half spans are built by first erect¬ 
ing about ten, twenty or thirty feet of the towers. Proportionate 
lengths of the chords are then built outward, overhanging the 
rher, and the suspension and stay-rods attached. Another sec¬ 
tion of the tower is then built up, and a second section of the 
chords added. By this process the successive sections may be 
tested as the work progresses, and the lines of the structure perfectly 
adjusted. The stay-rods are made in sections or parts, united by 
screw turn buckles for this purpose, ami thus the whole of a half 
span may be built out until the two half spans meet. An important 
feature in this process is that the strains encountered in the erection 
are precisely those which the structure will afterwards be subjected 
to, and no abnormal strains are brought to bear by uniting the half 
spans. 

It will be seen on inspection that the complete structure is analo¬ 
gous to a combination of two large fixed denicks or cranes, exam¬ 
ples of which have been so thoroughly tested in this country in the 
use of the famous Bishop’s Derrick, which has been subjected to the 
most severe tests. In this bridge, however, there are arrangements 
of detail which do not occur in any existing structure, as far as I can 
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learn. The roadway is supported upon light trussed beams thrown 
across between the chords about nine feet apart. These beams have 
a depth of four feet, and a span of about 2-3 feet, and are built of T 
and angle iron. Upon these the string pieces of the roadways are 
laid. It is unnecessary to describe the maimer of building the ap¬ 
proaches, as they are independent of the spans. To recapitulate the 
advantages of this construction. They are— 

1. Simplicity. 

2. The avoidance of cross strains in all pieces of the bridge. 

8. Freedom of expansion and contraction from change of tempe¬ 
rature, by which deflections and sli ling motions are avoided. 

4. Stability and strength, with the least amount of material. 

5. Freedom from vertical oscillations from passing loads or high 
winds. 

6. Lateral stiffness from the horizontal diagonal bracing of the 
towels and chords. 

7. The distribution of strains among a large number of stay-rods, 
and the parallelism and independent connections of these rods. 

8. The avoidance of separate anchoring abutments distinct from 
the piers. 

9. Facility of construction and facilities for testing the strength as 
the wort progresses. 

An application of this system of construction might be made with 
great advantage at the crossing of the Niagara River, where the pres¬ 
ent suspension bridge is built. Sketch 8 represents the valley or 
gorge of the Niagara River at this point spanned by such a struc¬ 
ture. The present suspension bridge is thrown across between two 
points of the crest B B, distant from each other about 800 feet, while 
the width of the river at the water level, 250 feet below, is only 382 
feet. If from the water’s edge piers were erected of masonry to the 
height of the crests, on each side, giving the proper batter, these |>iers 
would be about 400 feet apart at the top. This is not a long span. 
The longest tube of the Menai bridge is 460 feet, and trains cross that 
at fell speed. It would be very easy to construct each half span 
from A to B on the land, in the prolongation of the bridge, and when 
these half spans should be completed to push them out until they 
should meet in mid-channel; then to unite them firmly as a single 
girder. This girder might have the tubular form, and the bridge 
would then possess all the elements of strength and stiffness of the 
Menai bridge, with the additional security of the counterbalanced 
half spans. 



VIII. On the Mean Direciion and Force of the Wind at New 
Haven, Conn.; from an extended series of Observations 
REDUCED BY FRANCIS E. LOOMIS, Ph.D., PROFESSOR OF PHYSICS 

in Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Direction of the Wind. 

A meteorological journal has been kept at New Haven since 1779, 
and is well nigh continuous to the piesent time. These observations 
are the result of the labors of a large number of individuals, and the 
system of observation has been repeatedly changed. Nearly every 
observer made some record of the direction of the wind, but on 
account of the looseness of many of the obsers ations and the frequent 
change of the hours of observation, it is difficult to deduce from 
them satisfactory results. Theie are, however, two series of observa¬ 
tions made with such care that the results deduced from them are 
thought to be of considerable value. 

The first series of observations extends from 1804 to 1820. These 
observations were made by Ttev. J. Day, D.D., at that time Professor 
of Natural Philosophy in Yale College; but the direction of the wind 
was estimated only for the eight cardinal points of the compass. The 
observations were made three times a day, and recorded under the 
headings M., N. and E., abbreviations for morning, noon and evening; 
and they are supposed to have been made at about the same time 
as the observations of temperature, viz: sunrise, 1 p. m. and 10 p. m. 
The direction of the wind was probably indicated by an ordinary 
vane on some church spire in the immediate vicinity of Yale College. 

The second series of observations extends from 1844 to 1852, during 
which time the observations were made five times a day, and the 
directions were estimated to 32 points of the compass. The observers 
were Col. Enos Cutler and Mr. Francis Bradley. Occasionally during 
the summer months the observations were suspended, so that while 
for certain months the records are pretty complete for eight or nine 
years, for other months the records are complete for only five years. 

The hours of observation were not perfectly uniform, but did not 
vary greatly from 6 and 10 a. m., 2, 6 and 10p. m. The mean hours 
of observ ation for the different years are stated in the Transactions 
of the Connecticut Academy, Vol. I, Part I, page 225, etc. It is pre¬ 
sumed that the direction of the wind was derived from a vane placed 
upon some convenient church spire, and it is probable that the same 
vane was not employed throughout the entire series of observations. 
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Table II .—Direction of Hie Wind\ New Haven, Conn . 
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286 Direction of the IVinrf, N'ew Haven , Conn. 

In order to determine the mean direction of the wind for each of 
the hours of observation for each month of the year, the number of 
times that each direction occurred during the month for each of the 
hours of observation was counted, and the sum of the corresponding 
numbers for the entire period of years was taken. These numbers 
are given in Table I, pages 2 7 0-2 *7 3, and Table II, pages 274-2 85. 

The mean direction of the wind for each of the hours of observa¬ 
tion was obtained by solving a traverse in which the number of times 
that each wind was recorded was regarded as the distance traveled. 
The mean direction of the wind thus obtained for each of the hours 
of observation, and for each month of the year, is given in Table III. 
The angles are reckoned from the North point around the circle 
through the West and South. 

Table III also shows the ratio of the wind’s progressive motion in 
its mean direction to the total distance traveled, for each hour of 
observation. These numbers were obtained as follows: Having com¬ 
puted the mean direction of the wind for each hour, the absolute 
length of the line indicating its direction was computed trigonometri¬ 
cally, and the number representing this line was divided by the 
number of observations for that hour, without regard to direction. 
When these ratios are large it shows that the direction of the wind 
was comparatively steady; when the ratios are small it shows that 
the direction of the wind was extremely variable. 

If we compare the direction of the wind as deduced from the first 
series of observations with the direction as deduced from the second 
series, we shall find considerable discrepancies. Table IV, Pail: 1, 
shows the result of such a comparison. From the month of October 
to the month of March inclusive, the directions in the first series are 
more westerly in every instance, except for March at 0 p. m. During 
the remaining six months of the year the two series present still 
greater discrepancies. These differences are larger than was antici¬ 
pated, and are not easily explained. The observations of the second 
series were principally made at a station about half a mile nearer the 
harbor than the first series; hut this circumstance does not seem 
sufficient to account for so large differences as appear in the results. 

It is suspected that in the first series of observations the direction 
of tlie wind recorded for M. and E. was not designed to give the 
direction noticed at any fixed hour, but rather the prevalent direction 
for the forenoon and afternoon. Such a result, deduced, as it probably 
was, not from several recorded observations, but from casual obser¬ 
vations of the vane loosely preserved in the memory, could not claim 
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much precision; and that no great precision was aimed at is shown hv 
the fact that the winds were only recorded for eight points of the 
compass. There is no doubt that the second series of observations is 
more reliable than the -first, for the directions were estimated to 
thirty-two points of the compass, and the precise time of each obser¬ 
vation was carefully stated. 


Table HI.—Hourly Means.—First Series. 
Direction of the WindHew Haven, Conn., 1804-1820. 



1 Jan. 

| _ 

Feb. 

' Mar. 

i Al>r* 

, May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

1 Sept. 1 

Oct. 

i 

Nov. 

Dec. 

M. 

o 

O ^ 

O 

O 

o 

I 

o 

o 

o 

1 O 1 

o , 

0 

o 

. 48*3 , 

, 46*7 

29*2 

19*7 

14*2 

50*5 

G4 4 

29*7 

33*6 

41*4 1 

46 3 

57*1 

N. 

58*0 

1 65*5 

76 S 

139 2 

173 4 

16.TS 

160*4 

,169*8 

'127*4 | 

94 3 

67*8 

63*3 

E. 

1 60*7 J 

| 69*6 

61*5 

82*0 

133*1 

,133 1 

1132*4 

1 124*5 

87*0 

87*4 

73*8 

63*1 


J Ratio of the WincVs progressive motion in its mean direction to the 
total distance traveled. Hew Haven, Conn., 1804-1820. 


j Jau. 1 Feb. 1 Mar. \pr. May. Juuc. 

July. Aug. 

Sept. Oct. No>. Dec. 

M. 0*492 0*445 jo 424 0*336 0 240 0 215 

N. 0*409 0*319 0*205 0*088 0*139 0*309 

E. 0*469 0*368 10*275 0*184 0*135 0*294 

0*279 0*294 
0*466 0*263 | 
0*435 0*299 I 

0*436 0*419 0*416 0*481 
0*169 0*227 0 278 >0*428 
10*277 *0*347 0*369 '0*477 


Hourly Means.—Second Series. 

Direction of the Wind, Hew Haven. Conn., 1844-1S52. 



Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. , 

Apr. 

May. 

| June. | 

July. 

Aug. j 

Sept. 

Oet. ' 

1 

Nov. 

Dee. 


o 


1 o 

o 

o 

1 o 

o 


o 

O 

o 

o 

6 A.M. 

37*5 1 

1 29*1 

22*6 

7*1 

346 1 

j 51*9 

42 9 

358 9 

21*1 

8 S 

25*0 


10 

43*4 1 

1 31 7 

29*0 

42*7 

246 1 

93*8 

350*7 

286*5 | 

5*0 

4*5 

29*6 

53*4 

2 P.M. 

49*6 

47*6 

59*8 

148 3 

,188*7 

160*G 

155*1 

182 5 

152*9 

30*1 

51*2 

44 5 

6 

51*5 ! 

1 48*2 

69*0 

134 3 

195*3 

Jl45*9 

158 5 

177*9 1107*1 

2S*6 

62*4 

46*8 

10 

52*3 j 

| 46 1 

, 56*1 

109*5 

178*6 

|141*4 

144*2 

177*1 | 

88 7 

18*6 

34*6 

17*1 


Ratio of the Wind's progressive motion in its mean direction to the 
total distance traveled. Heir Haven , Conn., 1844-1852. 



Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

1 

July. 

1 Aug. [ 

1 

Sept. 

m 

Nov. 

i 

m 

6 A.M. 

0*463 

0 461 i 

0*440 

0*346 

10*200 

0*214 

0*210 

’0*197 | 

0*369 

0*475 

10*408 

}o*546 

10 

0 469 

0*421 

0 307 ! 

0*034 

|0*147 

0*140 

0 061 

10*133 

0*328 

'0*340 

10*424 

'0*404 

2 PM. 

0*366 

0*355 

0*197 

0*194 

.0*253 

0*412 

0*3i>l 

>0*347 

0*076 

|0*052 

0*278 

0*473 

6 

0*377 

0*390 

0*249 

|0*129 

0 226 

0*359 

10*322 

0*304 

0*070 

0 063 

0*272 

((•446 

10 

0*367 

0*389 

0*257 

jO-115 

jO-133 

0*319 

|0*282 

10*299 

0*043 

,0*094 

,0*294 

0-417 


In order to present the results of the second series of observations 
palpably to the eye, the curves shown on Plate XI have been drawn 
upon the same principle as those given on Plate YIH to represent the 
observations at Wallingford, Conn. These curves were constructed 
in the following manner: The wind’s mean direction for January at 
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6 a. m. was set off fay means of a protractor (a vertical line upon the 
paper being taken to represent the meridian), and a lino half an inch 
in length was drawn in this direction. From the extremity of this 
line the wind’s direction for 10 a. m. was set off, and another line 
drawn of the same length as before. In like manner were drawn the 
directions for each of the hours of observation. We thus obtain a 
broken line, which may be regarded as representing the average 
progress of a particle of air for each hour of observation through the 
month of January, supposing the wind’s velocity to be the same at 
all hours. In like manner the curves for each of the twelve months 
were constructed. 


Table IV, Part 1 . — Differences between the mean directions of the 
Wind at New Haven , Conn., as determined by the two series of 
observations. 
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uary and seven degrees more westerly in February. In March the 
resemblance of the two curves is not quite so close, but the mean 
direction for the two stations is identically the same. 

We thus see that for the six colder months of the year the curves 
at the two stations are quite similar, but there is a difference in the 
mean direction of the wind, which changes from month to month with 
such regularity that we cannot ascribe it to errors of observation. 
This will appear from the following table, in which column second 
shows the average difference in the direction of the wind at New 
Haven and Wallingford for each of these six months, and column 
third shows the differences between the numbers in column second. 



N. H. — W. 

Difference. 

October,. 

+ 24 n 5 

17°*4 

November,_ 

T 7*1 

13’3 

Decembei, _ 

- 62 

10 1 

January. 

— 163 

9 5 

Febiuary,. 

- 68 

68 

Maicli, . 

00 , 


The regularity in the change of direction at the two stations is so 
great, as to indicate the operation of some physical law. Can these 
differences be reconciled with the explanation of the winds at Wal¬ 
lingford, given on page 249 ? It is somewhat hazardous to express 
an opinion upon this subject until we have observations from a 
sufficient number of stations to enable us to eliminate the effects due 
to purely local causes. We might expect that since New Ha\en is 
nearer to the ocean than Wallingford, the deflecting influence due to 
the warmer temperature of the ocean would be stronger at New 
Haven than at Wallingford, whereas the observations seem to indicate 
that during the winter months the contrary is true. The following ex¬ 
planation of these seeming anomalies is suggested: 1st, the Gulf Stream 
exerts an influence upon the direction of the winds in the vicinity 
of New Haven, which is more powerful than that of the nearer but 
cooler ocean; 2nd, the difference in the distances of the Gulf Stream 
from New Haven and Wallingford is so small that this cause ought 
to operate with sensibly the same energy at both stations; but 3rd, 
New Haven is situated in a basin near the level of the sea, while 
Wallingford is elevated about 130 feet above the sea, and has a very 
free exposure. The winds at New Haven are therefore frequently 
mere surface winds of limited extent, while those at Wallingford 
correspond more nearly with the general drift of the atmosphere in 
this region. 
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These conclusions appear to be confirmed by a comparison of the 
directions of the wind at New Haven and Wallingford during the six 
warmer months of the year. In the months of April and September 
the diurnal change of direction is much greater at New Haven than 
at Wallingford, the wind being almost exactly North in the morning, 
and nearly South at the hottest part of the day. In May and August 
the wind at both stations is nearly North in the morning and South 
in the afternoon, but with this difference, that at Wallingford the 
Westerly motion exceeds the Easterly, while at New Haven the 
Easterly motion exceeds the Westerly. It seems probable that the 
latter effect is conhned to places hut little elevated above the level of 
the sea. In June the curves at the two stations are quite similar; 
while in July the diurnal change is much the greatest at New Haven. 
We conclude therefore that the New Haven observations are not 
inconsistent with the explanation heretofore given of the winds at 
Wallingford, and that the peculiarities of New Haven result from 
local causes, among which are to be enumerated its low position, and 
perhaps also the shallow water of Long Island Sound, witli Long 
Island on the south of it. It is suspected that these local winds at 
New Haven are of the nature of counter currents, analogous to the 
counter currents observed along the banks of rapid rivers, especially 
where the banks are considerably indented. 

Velocity of the Wind . 

In the year 1860, a Robinson’s anemometer, made by L. Casella of 
London, was procured by Prof Elias Loomis for Yale College. The 
hemispheres are three inches in diameter, the distance between the 
centers of the opposite cups is 13*5 inches, and the distance traveled 
by the wind is recorded up to 500 miles. The anemometer was 
erected upon one of the towers of Graduates’ Hall at an elevation of 
65 feet from the ground, where the exposure was entirely unob¬ 
structed. • In December, 1863, regular observations were commenced 
by Prof. Loomis, and have been continued to the present time. The 
observations were made at intervals of one, two or three days, 
according as was found convenient, the object being simply to deter¬ 
mine the average velocity of the wind for each month of the year. 
It was soon found, that the velocity indicated by the observations was 
smaller than had been expected, and it was suspected that the instru¬ 
ment was not entirely reliable. After the observations had been 
continued for two or three years. Prof. Loomis decided to procure a 
second instrument from a different maker. He accordingly requested 
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Table V. — Velocity of the Wind, Weir Haven , Conn. 









Inter- 1 

Milus ti dueled. 

Mean h’ly \eloc. 


1 

Year. 

Obsenations compared. 


— 

_ — 

— — 

— _ 

C AX 

£ 








Casella,. Negrelti Casella. Kegretti 




d. 

Ik 

d. 

h. 

h. 1 







1864 

Jan. 

2 

11 

Feb. 1 

3* 

724*3 1 

4060 


3*60 

_ 



1865 

Jan. 

1 

4 

Jan 31 

11 

717*5 i 

4095 1 

_ 

5-71 

_ 


£ 

IS 06 

Jan. 

1 

11 

Jan. 31 

11 

720-0 

4690 

_ 

6-31 

_ 


186? 

Jan. 

1 

12 

Jan 31 

3 

723 0 

4205 

_ 

5 82 

_ 


§ 

1868 

Jan. 

1 

5 

Feb. 1 

H 

742*0 

4130 

4260 

5-57 

3-74 | 


s 

1869 

Jan. 

2 

4 

Jan. 31 

4 

696*0 

3730 

3956 

5*39 

5-69 1 


►a 

18*70 

Jan. 

2 

1 

Jan. 31 


698-0 

4230 

4212 

6*09 

6-04 



18V1 

Jan. 

2 

11 

Jan. 30 

*2 

673-0 

4215 

3993 

6 25 

5*92 , 



Mean 






i 



5*87 

I 3*85 

63L 


riser 

Feb. 

"T 

~3f 

“Feb7 23" 

w 

521 0 

3353 

^ _ 

6*82 

^ _ 



1865 

Jan. 

31 

1J 

Feb. 27 

1 

647 3 

4430 

_ _ _ _ 

1 6 84 

_ 


£ 

! 1866 

Feb. 

1 

11 

Feb. 28 

1} 

64S-0 

4770 


, 7-36 

_ 


1 ISO? 

Jan. 

31 

3 

Feb. 28 

4 

673 0 

4733 

_ 

7 07 

_ 


e 

1868 

Feb 

1 

O 

«> 

Mar. 1 

8 

6S9 0 

4116 

1 4179 

5*9S 

6*07 


1 

1869 

Jan. 

31 

4 

Feb. 2? 

4 

648-0 

1365 

4283 

1 6 74 

, 6-61 


£ 

18?0 

Jan. 

31 

«> 

Feb. 2S 

4 

673 0 

5083 

3300 

1 7 39 

7*87 



( 18?1 

Jan. 

30 

2 

Feb. 2S 

12 

694-0 

4328 

| 4339 

6*32 

6*26 



Mean 

1_ 





1 


1 

I 6-86 

“ 6*70 

7 38 

•— 

“1804 

l Mar. 

5 

10" 

Mar. 3T 

5 


"4630“ 

—T 

7 34 




1S65 

Feb 

2? 

1 

Mar. 31 

V 

768-3 

5623 


. 7-32 

1 . - 



I 1866 

Mar 

1 

li 

Mar 31 

u 

1 720 0 

4390 


1 6-38 

_ 



186? 

Feb. 

2b 

4 

Mar. 31 

6 

746-0 

4930 

_ „ „ _ 

6-61 

_ 


1 

s 

1868 

Mar. 

1 

8 

April 1 

5 

738-0 

4444 

4277 

3'90 

5 68 


1869 

Feb- 

2? 

4 

April 1 

8 

7S4 0 

3260 

5054 

, 6-71 

j 6-45 


18?0 

Feb. 

28 

4 

April 1 

5 

769-0 

3526 

5323 

| 7-19 

1 7 18 



1 18?1 

Feb. 

28 

12 

Mai’. 31 

12 

| 746-0 

4642 

4401 

6-22 

3*90 



| Mean 









~671 

6 30 

7-16 

















December. || November. |) October. II September. II August. July^ [Month.} 
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Table V—continued. 


— 



— 


Inter¬ 

val. 

Miles traveled. 

Mean U’l> veloo. 

Mean 

Year. 

Observations compared. 

Casclla. 

Negnetti 

Corolla. 

Nejfretti 

C.&N. 

1864 

d. 

July 1 

h. 

5* 

d. 

July 29 

h. 

10 

h. 

664*5 

3024 

.... 

4*70 

_ 


1865 

June 30 

7 

July 27 

9 

G38-0 

3285 

_ 

t>*i 3 

... 


1866 

June 30 

H 

July 31 

5 

147-5 

3060 

.... 

4*09 

... 


1867 

June 30 

4 

Aug. 2 

6 

794-0 

3813 

3340 

4*17 

4 21 


1868 

June 28 

5 

Aug. 1 

6 

811-0 

2956 

2782 

3*62 

3*41 


1869 

July 1 

4 

Aug. 3 

10 

786-0 

3160 

2970 

4*02 

3*78 


1870 

June 28 

5 

July 29 

7 

746-0 

3140 

3217 

! 4 ’ 21 

4*31 


Mean 





_ 



j 4*28 

3*93 

1*57 


July 31 5 Aug. 31 7 

Aug. 2 6 Sept. 2 7-J 

Aug. 1 6 Aug. 31 3 

July 29 10 Sept. 1 12 
July 29 7 Sept 1 2 


385*0 1683 

7460 3190 


Sept. 11 5 Oct. 1 14- 

Sept. 10 5 Sept. 30 2 

Aug. 31 7 Sept. 30 5 

Sept. 2 7| Sept. 30 4 

Aug. 31 3 Oct 1 5 

Sept 1 12 Oct. 1 4 

Sept. 1 2 Oct 1 8 


476- 5 3113 _ 

477- 0 I 3061 ... 

718*0 2885 - 

680-3 I 3091 3031 

746-0 3375 3630 

724*0 2857 2799 

714*0 3020 2856 



743*5 

762*0 

4121 .... 

4170 .... 

745*3 

WWfumwm 

764*0 

3885 3956 

743*0 

3610 3685 

695*0 

3180 3243 

721*0 

4710 4963 


721*0 4250 I_ 

728*0 4915 ... 6*75 

696*0 4295 6*18 

716*0 4339 4256 6*06 

696*0 4192 4200 6*02 

678*0 3979 4023 5*87 

723*0 5552 1 3517 1 7*68 ' 
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Mr. Glaisher, who has charge of the Meteorological Department of 
the Greenwich Observatory, to select an anemometer similar to one 
of those in use at Greenwich, to set it up in proper position and 
observe it carefully for a sufficient time to determine its error as 
compared with the Greenwich instruments. Mr. Glaislier promptly 
acceded to this request, and selected a Robinson anemometer made 
by Negretti & Zambra of London. The diameter of the cups was 3*8 
inches, the distance between the centers of the opposite cups was 13‘8 
inches, and the instrument recorded the wind’s progress up to one 
thousand miles. From a comparison continued for several weeks Mr. 
Glaishe# concluded that the readings of this instrument needed to be 
increased in the ratio of 93 to 100, m order to make them accord 
with the Greenwich standards. This anemometer was received in 
New Haven in the winter ot 1807, and was immediately set up on 
the same tower as the former instrument, and distant from it sixteen 
feet. Both instruments have been observed regularly to the present 
time, the observations having been made chietiy by Prof. E. Loomis. 
It is found that the results obtained from the two instruments differ 
but slightly. When the velocity of the wind is small, the Negretti 
anemometer gains somewhat upon Casella; and when the velocity is 
great, Casella gains somewhat upon Negretti; but in the results of 
an entire year, the difference between the two instruments is entirely 
inappreciable. 

Table V contains a summary of the distances traveled by the wind 
for each month since the observations commenced, according to the 
indications of each anemometer. In column 3rd are given the 
dates of the observations corresponding most nearly to the beginning 
and end of each month; column 4th shows the included interval of 
time expressed in hours; column 5th shows the distance traveled by 
the wind during the preceding interval according to Casella’s ane¬ 
mometer, and column 6th shows the distance for the same interval 
according to Negretti’s anemometer; columns 7th and 8th show the 
mean hourly velocity deduced from the observations with the separate 
instruments. The following table affords a comparison of the indica¬ 
tions of the two instruments, the velocities given for the Casella 
anemometer being the mean velocities determined for the years of 
observation when both instruments were employed. 


Comparison of Casella's and Xegvetti's Anemometers. 


\ 

Jan. j 

Fel>. j Mar. 

Apr. May. ! June. July. J Ang. | Sept. | 

Oet. 

Sot. 

Bee. 

Casella 

1 3*82 

6-TX , 6-50 

6-12 j 5*47 | 4*37 j 4*00 3 79 j 4*31 | 

| 5*26 

641 

1 6*58 

Negretti 

1 5*85 

6 TO 1 6 30 

6*12 5*66 4 31 3*93 3*79 1 4*30 

5 42 

6*39 

6 53 
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For the entire year, the average difference between the two instru¬ 
ments is less than one hundredth of a mile, and their indications may 
be regarded as identical. The last column in Table V shows the 
mean velocity of the wind for each month of the year as derived 
from the indications of both instruments combined, and increased in 
the ratio of 93 to 100, or a little over seven per cent. 


Table YL— Examples of High Winds observed at New Haven , Conn . 


Beginning. 


Ending. 

Interval. 

Wind’s progress, 
in miles. 

Average veloc¬ 
ity, in miles. 

1863 

Bee. 

d. 

9 

h. 

12 

d. 

10 

h. 

12} 

h. 

24* 

330 

1^-41 

1863 

Bee. 

14 

124 

15 

12} 

23f 


14*74 

1864 

Jan. 

19 

5 

20 

4} 

23} 

345 

14*68 

1864 

Feb. 

16 

5* 

17 

3 

21} 

362 

16 84 

1864 

Apr. 

6 

m 

7 

n 

21} 

267 

12*56 

1864 

Apr. 

19 

m 

20 

5 

28} 

353 

12*56 

1864 

Oct 

28 

i 

29 

1 

24 

329 

13 T1 

1865 

Jan. 

23 

3 

24 

1 

22 

245 

11*14 

1865 

Feb. 

5 

12} 

6 

1 

24} 

340 

13*88 

1865 

Feb. 

8 

n 

9 

1 

23} 

265 

11*28 

1865 

Mar. 

16 

i 

17 

1 

1 24 

335 

13*96 

1865 

Mar. 

17 

i 

18 

1 

24 

360 

15*00 

1865 

Mar. 

22 

i 

23 

1 

24 

440 

18*33 

1865 

Mar. 

23 

i 

24 

1} 

24} 

275 

11*23 

1865 

Oct 

19 

9 

20 

8 

23 

375 

16*30 

1865 

Oct 

20 

8 

21 

2 

30 

385 

12*83 

1865 

Nov. 

6 

8 

7 

1 

29 

335 

11*55 

1866 

Mar. 

5 

1} 

6 

1} 

24 

375 


1866 

Mar. 

25 

1 

26 

H 

24} 

410 

16*73 

1867 

Mar. 

22 

3 

23 

4 

25 

420 

16*80 

1867 

June 

8 

10 

9 

5 

31 

505 

16*29 

1868 

Feb. 

9 

4 

10 

3 

23 

392 

17*04 


A few examples of unusually high winds are exhibited in Table YL 
This table does not show by any means the greatest velocity of the 
wind which sometimes prevails at New Haven for a few hours, but 
only the greatest average velocity for a period of 24 hours. As the 
observations were never made at intervals less than about 24 hours, 
and generally at intervals of two or three days, they do not afford 
the means of determining the maximum velocity prevailing for an 
hour or two, and in only a few cases do they indicate the greatest 
average velocity for a period of 24 hours. The examples quoted in 
the table are derived mainly from the record of the first two years, for 
the reason that the anemometer was then observed more frequently 
than in subsequent years. 

The average velocity of the wind at New Haven is so small that it 
has been thought desirable to compare it with the results obtained from 
s im il ar observations at other stations. For this purpose a collection 
of observations has been made, as complete as the materials accessible 
in New Haven have permitted. The results are shown in Table YIL 
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Table VII. — Mean velocity of the Wind at various stations . 


Greenwich, England. 


j Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

| Jane. 

July. 

| Aug. i Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Mean. 

1843 


_ 

___ 

___ 


I_ 



10*4 

13 7 

14*5 

11*7 


1844 

13-4 

15*1 

21*7 

_ 

14*i 

‘14*2 

_ 

8*1 

I 9 1 

14*2 

11*8 

8*3 

13*0 

1845 

14*1 

11*1 

14*5 

J41 

12 0 

ran 

9*8 

11*9 

'11*9 

11*9 

!£&■ 

17*7 

12*8 

1846 

_ 

10*5 

13*3 

10*4 

9*1 

8*8 

12*6 

9*1 

8*2 

141 

12 6 

11*9 


1847 

10*1 

13*0 

10 5 

10*9 

_ 

13-2 

9-3 

EEO 

13*0 

10*9 

11*9 

15*1 

11-7 

1848 

11*1 

21*4 

12*9 

11*8 

9*5 

15-4 

12*7 

12*7 

9*5 

12*9 

14*9 

14*5 

'13 3 

1849 

18*1 

11-9 


7*1 

9*1 

7*6 

IHM 

8*4 

7*3 

9*5 

9*1 

10*9 

irn 


9*9 

15*2 

8*2 

h*b a 

9*8 

9-0 

8*7 

11*2 

8*3 

11*1 

13*9 

wm 

10 5 

1851 

11-6 

8*8 

Ural 

8*3 

8*1 

12*1 

Hifti 

10*1 

7*8 

10*1 

7*6 

7*5 

9*5 

1852 

14-2 

13-7 

9*5 

9*2 

9*0 

9*8 

6*9 

9*1 

7*0 

90 

14*3 

15*3 

Iffl 

1853 

10*8 

8*3 

7*3 

10*9 

9*5 

9*7 

10*9 

7*3 

9*0 

7*8 

7*0 

6*5 

8*7 

1854 

10*4 

12-1 

8*5 

83 

9*7 

9*8 

8*4 

8*4 

8 -4 

8*8 

9*8 

16*2 

99 

1855 

6*6 

7-3 

7*3 

9*5 

11*1 

8-S 

7*6 

10*2 

8*0 

10 2 

7*2 

10-7 

8*7 

1856 

9*5 

11-8 

9*8 

12*0 

13*2 

8*2 

8*9 

7*9 

9*2 

6*9 

9*2 H2*6 

9*9 

1857 

9-9 

7*3 

8*9 

89 

7*3 

11*1 

9*8 

6*2 

70 

8*3 

6-4 '10-4 

8*5 

1858 

1 11-1 

8-4 

88 

7*8 

9 5 

5*8 

8*2 

_ 

9*7 

10*2 

7*7 

9 1 

8*7 

1859 

10*1 

13-3 

13*2 

12*1* 

8*1 

7*0 

7*1 

8 7 

9*5 

69 

8*7 

6*3 

9*3 

1860 

110-3 

13*0 

14 2 

10*8 

10*2 

11 2 

7*2 

_ 

8*3 

10*8 

7-7 

7*9 

10*1 

1861 

7*4 

10*3 

14*4 

7 9 

8*4 

8*2 

11*5 

11-2 

10*6 

7*5 

13*3 

92 

10*0 

1862 

10*7 

95 

9*9 

11*2 

9*1 

11*2 

10*9 

80 

7*2 

12*0 

7*2 

13*5 

10*0 

1863 

15*4 

10-2 

9*9 

10*7 110*0 

6*3 

6*2 

10 3 

10*8 

9*4 

10-7 

13*8 

10*3 

1864 

8*9 

10-7 

11*7 

8*0 

7*9 

10*2 

9*1 

8*1 

9*7 

10-3 

10-2 

9*1 

9-5 

1865 

11*3 

11*5 

11*2 

7*0 

88 

7-5 

8*8 

8*7 

6*5 

9*5 

110 

9*2 

9*3 

1866 1 

15*0 

14*0 

10*0 

12*2 110-0 

10*1 

9*7 

10*6 

10*5 

7*7 

13*9 j 

14*2 

11*5 

1867 

14*4 

14*3 

13 7 

16*9 

9*7 

9*7 

10*4 

8*3 

11*1 

10*7 

10 0 

12*4 

118 

1868 

14*8 

15*0 

14*9 

12*2 

9*7 

8*7 I 

9*7 

10*9 

10*0 

10*9 

12 0 |17*2 

12*2 

Mean 

11-2“ 

11*9 

11*5 

10*4 

9*7 

9*8 1 

9*4 

9*4 

9*2 

10*2 

10-6 ill-6 

104* 


Oxford, England. 


1858 1 

I 11-5 

no 

11 4 

10*9 j 

111*9 

7*1 

9*1 

I 9*5 

, 9*0 110*1 

| 9*1 .11-6 

jlO-2 

1859 1 

1 12*9 

14*2 

15-9 

13*0 ! 

j 11*8 

8*9 

7*8 

9*i 

'11-8 | 8*8 

9*6 ... 

11*3 

1860 

... 

_ 

_ 

12-5 

|10-7 

12*8 

| 8*0 

— 

, 9*0 11*2 

'11*2 9*2 

i 11*2 

1861 

_ 

14-8 

14*7 

8*1 

8*7 

9*0 

[11-5 

11*9 

11*0 f 8*5 

13*7 ,10*7 

11*3 

1862 

13*4 

12*1 

11-5 

12*1 

10*4 

11*5 

114*8 

1_ 

8 3 ... 

I 6*8 ... 

11*1 

1863 

17-0 

11*5 

11*5 

12*0 

12-1 

10*6 

1 7-6 

.11*0 

12*5 11*1 

11*9 115*8 

[12-0 

1864 

9*5 

12*1 | 

14-4 

9*1 

8*7 

11-9 1 

110*0 

8*8 

112 ill-3 

110 11*0 

10*7 

1865 

14*6 

12*3 ! 

12 2 

8*7 

9*5 j 

1 8 ‘ 2 i 

! 9*1 10*0 

I 6*8 9*6 

11*4 9*9 

10*2 

1866 

1 16 6 

15*1 J 

10-7 

12-3 

10*5 

[13-2 

10*4 

12*2 

|12*8 | 8*5 

U3*9 13*5 

12*5 

Mean 

13*6 * 

12*9 

12-8 

10-1F 

10*5 i 

1X0-4 

00 

o; 

10 4 

10*3 9*9 

10*9 111-7 



Liverpool, England. 



19*2 118*6 

9*0 

93 

12*6 

13*5 

10*5 

mm 

11*2 .11*6 [12*6 

17*6 13*0 

i!:" 9 

15*3 

12*0 

10*3 

17*0 

11*3 

9*8 

13*2 

10*7 

12 3 11*7 1 9*8 

9*6 12*1 

i 1 

160 

19*2 

13*9 

12*8 

10*6 

12*6 

fligl 

11*4 

12*8 13*2 113*7 

23*9 ,14*6 

I :|9 

9*6 

9*8 

12*6 

13*8 

12*5 

12 4 

9*6 

14*6 

8*1 [13*9 8*5 

15-5 11-8 


131 

32*1 

14*4 

11*3 

10*1 

11*1 

13*2 

9*8 

9*1 11.2 8*9 i 

113-7 11-6 

Mean 

14*6 

14*3 1 

lEIiM 

12*8 

11*4 

11*9 ll 1*8 

11*4 

10*7 >12*3 110*7 ! 16*1 *12*5* 


Kew, England. 


1856 

185*7 


Mean 


11 *1411*89| 


12-01 


8*75 


ll-5TllO-32| 


13*32 

12-15 


12-73! 


13*18,12*44 8*37 8*93,10-15] 
10*18 10*35 11 00, 9 68, 8 37 


11*68111*39! 9*68 9*301 9*26' 


9*22 6 95, 7 6611*17110*36 
7*181 8*34' 8*14, 9*39 9*63 
8*20l 7 54! 7*90|10-38l 9*99* 


Plymouth, England. 

1842 I 8'7 I 9-5 110-0 I 89 1 8-6 I l 7-4 | 6'1 1 8-8 |10-6 |10-4 |10~2 [ 85 [ 9'0* 


Miles per hoar. 
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T\.ble YTI — continued. 


Brussels , Belgium. 


Jan. j 

Pel). 

Mar 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

Julj. 

All/?. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Mean 

1861 

0-83 

0*93 

0 44 

1*01 

0 22 

0*19 

0*48 

0 12 

0 36 

0 36 

0*2S 

0*17 

0*48 

1868 

0-83 

0*11 

0*68 

0 01 

0*36 

0*16 

0*24 

0 39 

0*38 

0 15 

0*57 

--- 

lO* 19 

Mean 

0-84 

0 83 

(I 50 

0*84 

0*29 

0*11 

0 30 

0 25 

0*31 

0*40 

042 

0*47 

0*48* 

Mean 

1*85 | 

1*83 

1*23 

1*85 

0*64 

0*31 

0*79 

0*55 

0*81 

0*88 

0*92 

1 03 

1 *oo-| 

Mean 

19*2 

19 1 

13*1 

19*2 

11*3 

8*6 

12*6 

10*3 

12*1 

13*0 

13*6 

14*3 

14-6 \ 

Madrid !, Spain. 












1866 


i_ 

25*3 

116*8 

'164 

118-8 * 

16*4 

11-9 

17*2 

16*2* 

10*9 

9*9 

10*0 

_ 

1861 

18*1 

12*6 

24*5 

] 18-0 

19*1 

11-9 

16*3 

16*7 

11*3 

L2*l 

— 

1G-5 

Mean 

18*1 

'12-6 

24*9 

16*6 

18*4 

18*0 

17*9 

16*8 

16-T 

12*6 

11*0 

10 2 

I6-2[ 

Mean 

11*6 

, 7.8 

15*5 

10*3 

11*4 

1 L*2 

11*1 

104 

10*2 

7 8 

6*8 

6 : 3 

lO-Of 


MuUhmsen, France . 


184:2 ' 

12*7 

1 

I ? 1 

00 

1 

16*2 

00 

id 

15*0 

15*3 

15*8 

9*7 

18*0 

15*7 

11*4 

12*9 I 

13-4§ 


9*2 

1 5-0 1 

11*8 

11*3 | 

10*9 

in i 

11*4 

7 0 1 

9*3 

11*4 

8*3 

9*4 1 

i'Jt 

Madras, India . 












1841 1 



0*24 

0*24 

0*53 

0*26 

0 33 

0*12 

0*11 

0*14 

0*12 

0*21 


1842 

0*11 

0*16 

0*12 

0 23 

0*38 

0*43 

0*71 

0*28 

0*08 

0 31 

0*25 

0*30 


1843 

0*56 

0*09 

0*36 

0*54 

0*69 

0*33 

0*30 

0 26 

0 24 

0 07 

0*41 

0*38 


1844 ! 

0*26 

0*17 

0 25 

0*37 

0*49 

0 42 

0*34 

0*18 

0*15 

0*01 

0*32 

0 - 52 ; 


1845 ! 

0*09 

0*04 

012 

0 58 

0*33 

0*35 

0*33 

0*24 

0*11 

0*15 

0*37 

0*19 


Mean 

1 0-25 

0*11 

0*22 

0*44 

0*48 

- _ | 

0*36 

_ 

0*40 

0 22 

0*14 

0*14 

0*31 

0*32 


Meanl 

7-14 

4*80 

6*60 

9-34 

9*84 

8*51 

8-97 

6*57 

3*25 

5*21 

7*82 

8*00 

7*33 t 


Gape of Good Hope. 


1842 I 

2*30 i 

2*30 

1*70 

0*951 

0*90 

0 89 . 

1*25 

1*53 

1*80 

2*01 

1*42 

1 * 80 ! 

1*57 

1843 

2*16 

1 - 10 ' 

2*07 

1 * 00 ! 

1*10 

1*241 

1*10 

1*20 

1*43 

1*49 

1*30 

2*43 

1*47 

1844 i 

2*54 

1 * 86 ' 

1 * 55 ' 

1 * 13 , 

1*22 

0*88 

0*79 

1*47 

1*11 

1*48 

1*72 

2*45 

1*52 

1845 j 

2*711 

2*08 

1-43 

0 * 98 | 

0*91 

0*70 

0*93 

1*33 

1*33 

1*901 

3*44 

1*65 

1*45 

1846 i 

2*79 

2 * 97 1 

2*25 

1*75 

1*04 

in 

1 * 35 ' 1-83 

2*28 

2*62 

2 76 

2*62 

2*11 

1847 | 

2*17 

261 1 

2*27 

1 * 19 ' 

0*11 

1 1*02 

0*45 

1*02 

1*57 

2*28 

1*59 

1*10 

1*50 

1848 

2*39 

1*02 

1*21 

0 * 42 { 

0*60 

! 0-71 

0 * 85 ! 

0*71 

1*44 

1*12 

1*65 

1*32 

3*13 

1849 1 

1*39 

1*54 

0-74 

0*82 

0*52 

1 0 * 85 , 

0*83 

0*62 

0*74 

1*43 

1*38 

1*45 

1*03 

1850 | 

1*36 

121 

0-79 

0 * 63 ' 

0-70 

1*57 

1*30 

0*89 

1-16 

1*09 

1*23 

0*88 

1*07 

1851 1 

1*27 

1*87 

1.05 

0 * 40 , 

0*78 

I 0*50 

0*81 

0*74 

106 

1-20 

0*62 

0*88 

0 9i 

1852 

1-07 

1*55 

1*251 

0 92 | 

0*92 

1 0*78 

1*09 

1*19 ] 

1*12 

0*84 

1 * 18 : 

1*41 

I’ll 

1853 

1*20 

1*06 

1*05 

0*93 

0*61 

1 0*75 

0*77 

0-87 

1*14 

0*90 

1*61 

1*05 

1*00 

1854 

1*61 

1*38 

1*06 

0 * 94 ! 

0*90 

0*90 

0*87 

0 80 

1*21 

1*15 

1*22 

1-14 

1*12 

1855 

1*24 

1*47 

1*13 

0 * 83i 

0 * 56i 0*93 

0*71 

1-08 : 

1*34 

1*38 

145 

2*11 

1 - X9 

Mean 

1*87 

1*72 

1*40 

0*92 

0*82 

| 0-92 

0*94 

1*10 

1*34 

1*49 

1*47 

1*61 

1 * 30 + 

Mean 

19*3 

18*5 

16-7 

( 13*6 ( 12*8 

13-6 

ll3-7 

14*8 

16*3 

17*3 

17*1 

am 

17-0 X 

Philadelphia , Pa . 











1841 

f —- 

l --- 

_ 

... I 

_ 


0*13 

0*28 

0*51 

1 0*60 

”¥48 

0*61 


1841 

, 0*141 

_ 




0*21 

0.03 

0*09 

0*20 

| 0*58 

0-75 


1842 

0*53 

1*70 

0*691 0*79 

0*41 

, 0*26 

0*13 

1 0*24 

0*17 

0*28 

I 0*43 

0*55 


1843 

, 0*56 

0*84 

1*33 

; 0*44 

0*23 0*201 

0*16 

0*26 

0*78 

0*74 

0*78 

0*68 


1844 

j 1*10 

' 0*68 

1 * 06 ] 0 * 54 ‘ 

0*59 

0*46 

0*46 

0*37 

0*86 

0*91 

; 0*80 

1*14 


1845 

1 1*23 

1 ' 16 i 

1*80 

■j 1 70 

1*46 

1*02 

__ 


_ 

_ 

_ 



Mean 

, 0*71 

1-09 

1 1 * 22 . 0*87 

0-67 

1 0*48 

; 0 * 23i 0*24 

0*48 

0*53 

0*61 

0 75 

~ 0 . 66f 

Mean 111.9 

' 14*7 Il5*6 

jl3*2 

11*6 

i 9*8 

! 6*8 

l 6*9 1 

9*8 

10 * 5 " 

11*0 

12*2 

n-5 j 


* KilOffnwnmeb. 
K Kilometers. 


t Pounds per square foot. 
§ Paris feet per second. 


t Miles per hour. 
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Wallingford, Conn. 


T idle VII— concluded. 



Jan. 

Feb, 

1 

Apr. 

May. 

June.l July 1 

Aug. 

Sept. { Oct. 1 No\. | Dec. 

Mean. 

1857 







_ 1 


3*40| 5 14 

5 98 

- c — 
o 8 i 


1858 

5*35 

7*74 

7*37 

5*38 

4 75 

3*34 

2*S8 

3 62 

4*461 6 00 

7 06, 

4 55 


1859 

3*47 

5 07 

S*83 

8*50 

3 36 

4*14 

2*99 

— 

. 


— 


Mean 

4-41 

6*40 

8*10 

6 94 

4*05 

3*74 

2 93 

3*62 

3*93 5*57 

6 32 

3*21 

5 12* 

Mean 

6*35 

9 22 

11*66 

9 99 

5*83 

5*39] 

4*22 

5*21 

5*66) 8 021 

9 39i 

7 50 

7*37f 

Mean 

8*89 

10*73 

12*07 

11 17 

8 53 

8 201 

7*25 

8*06 

8*40 10 011L0 S3* 

9 68 

9*59f 












1869 


7-48| 

5*561 

6*331 

5*S1| 6 68} 7*811 

9*I6| 

8S4 

i 

Toronto , Canada. 










1854 

6-91 

6*91 

8*031 6*81 

1 5*381 

1 4*157 

4*03 

4*60 

4 04 4 37| 

7*34 

S*36 

5 96 

1855 

7*26 

8*17 

9*951 7*57 

5*93 

5*70 

6 47 

6 97 

7*611 9SSI10 81 11 881 8*14 

1856 

10*69 

10*71 

11*39 

6 05 

1 9 81 

5-30| 

5*S4i 

7*03 

6*53| 6*07 

8*75 11*56 

8*31 

1857 

10-31 

9 82 

10*84 

10*24 

8 13 

7*60 

4*74 

6 36 

3*55 6*24 

9*251 

6 84 

7 99 

1858 

7*40 

9*12 

S 56 

9 571 9*30 

3 531 

5*76 

6 30 

3 691 5*96i 

8*87 

9*36 

7*64 

1859 

8*76 

8*50;i0*39,10*79 

5*70 

1 7 19) 

5*811 

5*96 

6*3G| 8*12 

9*63,10*77 

8*17 

Mean 

8*56 

8*87 

9 86 

8*50 

7*37 

1 5 91i“ 

3 *14' 

6*24 

5 96 6 81' 

9 15 1 

9 75 



w Ounces per 100 square inches. + Ounces per 144 square inches. 


L n » 1 


The results for Greenwich were derived from the u Greenwich 
Magnetic and Meteorological Observations.” The instruments em¬ 
ployed were Whewell’s and Robinson’s anemometers, the indications 
of the former having been reduced to those of the latter in the 
“Greenwich Observations for 1862. Introduction, p. 52.” The re¬ 
sults for Oxford were derived from the “ RadclifFe Observations,” and 
the instrument employed was Robinson's anemometer. The results 
for Liverpool were derived from the “ Report of the British Associa¬ 
tion for the Advancement of Science for 1855,” and the u Itadeliffe 
Observations for 1857.” The observations were made with Osier's 
anemometer. The results for Kew were derived from the u Radclifte 
Observations for 1857.” The results tor Plymouth were derived 
from the “Quarterly Journal of Meteorological and Physical Science 
for 1842-3.” The instrument employed was Whewell’s anemometer. 
The lesults for Brussels were derived from Osier’s anemometer, and 
are taken from the Annales Meteorologiques de I’Observatoire royale 
de Bruxelles.” The numbers denote pressure in kilogrammes, which 
have been reduced to pounds per square foot, and hence has been 
deduced the velocity in miles per hour in accordance with the Tables 
of the British Board of Trade (see Loomis’ Meteorology, page 277). 
The results for Madrid were obtained from a Robinson’s anemometer 
made by Casella, and are taken from the u Observaciones Meteorolog- 
icas Efectuadas en el Real Observatorio de Madrid.” The results are 
given in kilometers, and have been reduced to miles per hour. The 
results for Miilhausen were derived from a Yalz anemometer, and 
were taken from u Schmid’s Meteorologie,” p. 501. The results are 
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expressed in Paris feet per second, which have been reduced to miles 
per hour. The results for Madras, India, were derived from Osier’s 
anemometer, and were taken from the cc Madras Meteorological 
Observations.” The pressures expressed in pounds per square foot 
have been reduced to velocities in miles per hour by Loomis’ Table. 
The results for the Cape of Good Hope were derived from Osier’s 
anemometer, and were taken from the first number of the u Meteoro¬ 
logical Papers of the Board of Trade, Loudon, 1857.” The results 
are given in pounds pressure per square foot, and have been reduced 
to velocities in miles per hour. The Philadelphia observations were 
made with Osier’s anemometer, and are taken from the “ Magnetic 
and Meteorological Observations at Girard College.” The results, 
which are given in pounds per square foot, have been reduced to 
velocities in miles per hour. The results for Wallingford, Conn., 
were derived from Osier’s anemometer, and arc given in ounces of 
pressure on a surface of 100 square inches, which have been reduced 
to velocities in miles per hour. The observations for New York City 
were made with Robinson’s anemometer, and are taken from the 
“ Thirteenth Annual Report of the Board of Commissioners of the 
Central Park.” The observations at Toronto, Canada, were made 
with Robinson’s anemometer, and are derived from the “ Abstracts of 
Meteorological Observations made at Toronto from 1854 to 1859.” 


Table YIIL— 2lean Monthly and Annual Velocities of the Wind\ 
in miles per hour . 



Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar . 

Apr. 

May. |June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec . 

Year . 

Cape of G ood Hope 

19-3 

18 5 

16*7 

13*6 

12*8 

13*6 

13*7 

14*8 

163 

17*3 

17*1 

17*9 

17*00 

Brussels, Bel_ 

19*2 

19*1 

13*7 

19*2 

11*3 

8*6 

12*6 

10*5 

12*7 

130 

13 6 

143 

14*50 

Liverpool Bug._ 

14*6 

14*3 

12*0 

12*8 

11*4 

11*9 

11*8 

11*4 

10*7 

12*3 

10*7 

16 1 

12*30 

Philadelphia. Pa- 

11-9 

14*7 

15*6 

13*2 

11*6 

98 

6*8 

6*9 

9*8 

10*5 

11*0 

12*2 

11*30 

Oxford, Eng- 

136 

12*9 

12*8 

10 9 

FTiPl 

FTigl 

9*8 

10*4 

L 0*3 

9*9 

10*9 

11*7 

m*wm 

Greenwich, Eng. > 

11*2 

11*9 

11*5 

10*4 

9*7 

9 8 

9*4 

9*4 

9*2 

10*2 

10*6 

11 6 

10 40 

Kew, Eng.,_ 

11*6 

10*3 

12 7 

11*7 

114 

9*7 

9*3 

9*3 

8*2 

7*5 

7 9 

10*4 

10*00 

Madrid, Spain, __ 

11*6 

7*8 

15*5 

! 10*3 

11-4 

11 2 

11*1 

10 4 

10*2 

7*8 

6*8 

6*3 

10*00 

Mulhaueen,France 
W allingford, Conn.! 

92 

3*9 

11*8 

11*5 

mi 

11*1 

11*4 

7 0 

95 

114 

8*3 

9*4 

9*80 

8*9 

10*7 

112*1 

lll*2 

8*3 

8*2 

7*2 

8*1 

8*4 

10*0 

HQ 

9*7 

9*59 

Plymouth, Eng— J 

87 

9*5 


1 8*9 

8*6 

7*4 

6*1 

8*8 

10*6 

10*4 

10 2 

8*5 

9 00 

Toronto, Can 

8*6 

8*9 

9*9 

8*5 

7*4 

5*9 

5*4 

6*2 

6*0 

6*8 

9*1 

9*7 

7*70 

New York City... 

7*0 

80 

7*9 

8*7 

7*5 

5*6 

6*3 

5 8 

6*7 

7*8 

93 

8*8 

7*40 

Madras, India,_ 

7*1 

4*8 

6 6 

9*3 

9 8 

85 

9*0 

6 6 

5*2 

5*2 

7*8 

8*0 

7*34 

N ew Haven. Conn. 

6*3 

7 * 4 ; 

7*2 

1 7*2 

6*1 

47 

4*6 

43 

5*2 

5*8 

6*8 

7*2 

6*06 


1*6 i 

4*6 j 

5*2 

5*4 


— 

: 

— 

- - 

— 

— 

--- 

— 


Table VIII contains a summary of the mean monthly and annual 
velocities in miles per hour for each of the preceding stations. The 
stations are arranged in the order of the mean velocity of the wind. 
New Haven shows a less velocity than any other of the stations, 
except Cairo in Egypt. The observations for Cairo embrace only 
four months of the year 1865, and are derived from the “ Appendix 
to the Edinburgh Astronomical Observations, Yol. XIDL” 
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Mr. Glaisher, who has charge of the Meteorological Department of 
the Greenwich Observatory, to select an anemometer similar to one 
of those in use at Greenwich, to set it up in proper position and 
observe it carefully for a sufficient time to determine its error as 
compared with the Greenwich instruments. Mr. Glaisher promptly 
acceded to this request, and selected a Robinson anemometer made 
by Negretti <fc Zambra of London. The diameter of the cups was 3*8 
inches, the distance between the centers of the opposite cups was 13*8 
inches, and the instrument recorded the wind’s progress up to one 
thousand miles. From a comparison continued for several weeks Mr. 
Glaisher concluded that the readings of this instrument needed to be 
increased in the ratio of 93 to 100, m order to make them accord 
with the Greenwich standards. This anemometer was received in 
Kew Haven in the winter ot 1867, and was immediately set up on 
the same tower as the former instrument, and distant from it sixteen 
feet. Both instruments have been observed regularly to the present 
time, the observations having been made chiefly by Prof. E. Loomis. 
It is found that the results obtained from the two instruments differ 
but slightly. When the velocity of the wind is small, the Negretti 
anemometer gains somewhat upon Casella; and when the velocity is 
great, Casella gains somewhat upon Xegretti; but in the results of 
an entire year, the difference between the two instruments is entirely 
inappreciable. 

Table V contains a summary of the distances traveled by the wind 
for each month since the observations commenced, according to the 
indications of each anemometer. In column 3rd are given the 
dates of the observations corresponding most nearly to the beginning 
and end of each month; column 4th shows the included interval of 
time expressed in hours; column 5th shows the distance traveled by 
the wind during the preceding interval according to Casella’s ane¬ 
mometer, and column 6th shows the distance for the same interval 
according to Negretti’s anemometer; columns 7th and 8th show the 
mean hourly velocity deduced from the observations with the separate 
instruments. The following table affords a comparison of the indica¬ 
tions of the two instruments, the velocities given for the Casella 
anemometer being the mean velocities determined for the years of 
observation when both instruments were employed. 


Comparison of Casella}s and WegrettPs Anemometers . 



Jan. 1 

Feb. | Mar. 

, i » , 

1 Apr. May. June. 1 July, j Ang. Sept. 

1 Oct. 

Nov.! Dec. 

Casella 

Negretti 

5*82 

5*85 

6*71 ' 6*50 

6 70 6*30 

6*12 i 5*47 
6*1*2 5*66 

4*37 1 4*00 3*79 | 4*31 
4*31 1 3*93 3*79 4*30 1 

5*26 

5 42 

6*41 ‘ 6*58 
6*39 6*53 


21a 
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Direction of the Wind , New Haven , Conn . 


For the entire year, the average difference between the two instru¬ 
ments is less than one hundredth of a mile, and their indications may 
be regarded as identical. The last column in Table Y shows the 
mean velocity of the wind for each month of the year as derived 
from the indications of both instruments combined, and increased in 
the ratio of 93 to 100, or a little over seven per cent. 


Table YL— Mcamples of High Winds observed at New Haven , Conn . 


Beginning. 

Ending. 

Interval. 

Wind’s progress, 
in miles. 

Average veloc¬ 
ity, in miles. 



d. 

h. 

d. 

n. 

h. 



1863 

Dec. 

9 

12 

10 

121 

24* 

330 

13-47 

1863 

Dec. 

14 

125- 

15 

121 

23£ 

350 

14*74 

1864 

Jan. 

19 

5 

20 

41 

23* 

345 

14-68 

1864 

Feb. 

16 

5* 

11 

8 

211 

362 

16-84 

1864 

Apr. 

6 

12* 

1 

n 

211 

261 

12-56 

1864 

Apr. 

19 

12* 

20 

5 

28* 

358 

12-56 

1864 

Oct. 

28 

i 

29 

1 

24 

329 

13*71 

1865 

Jan. 

23 

3 

24 

1 

22 

245 

11-14 

1865 

Feb. 

5 

12* 

6 

1 

24* 

340 

13*88 

1865 

Feb. 

8 

H 

9 

1 

23* 

265 

11-28 

1865 

Mar. 

16 

i 

11 

1 

24 

335 

13-96 

1865 

Mar. 

11 

l 

18 

1 

24 

360 

15*00 

1865 

Mar. 

22 

l 

23 

1 

24 

440 

18-33 

1865 

Mar. 

23 

1 

24 

H 

24* 

275 

11-23 

1865 

Oct. 

19 

9 

20 

8 

23 

375 

16-30 

1865 

Oct. 

20 

8 

21 

2 

30 

385 

12-88 

1865 

Nov. 

6 

8 

1 

1 

29 

335 

11-55 

1866 

Mar. 

5 


6 

11 

24 

375 

15*62 

1866 

Mar. 

25 

1 

26 

11 

24* 

410 

16-73 

186V 

Mar. 

22 

3 

23 

4 

26 

420 

16-80 

1861 

June 

8 

10 

9 

5 

31 

505 

16*29 

1868 

Feb. 

9 

4 

10 

3 

23 

392 

17*04 


A few examples of unusually high winds are exhibited in Table YI. 
This table does not show by any means the greatest velocity of the 
wind which sometimes prevails at New Haven for a few hours, but 
only the greatest average velocity for a period of 24 hours. As the 
observations were never made at intervals less than about 24 hours, 
and generally at intervals of two or three days, they do not afford 
the means of determining the maximum velocity prevailing for an 
hour or two, and in only a few cases do they indicate the greatest 
average velocity for a period of 24 hours. The examples quoted in 
the table are derived mainly from the record of the first two years, for 
the reason that the anemometer was then observed more frequently 
than in subsequent years. 

The average velocity of the wind at New Haven is so small that it 
has been thought desirable to compare it with the results obtained from 
similar observations at other stations. For this purpose a collection 
of observations has been made, as complete as the materials accessible 
in New Haven have permitted. The results are shown in Table VET. 
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Table VII. — Mean velocity of the Wind at various statio?i$. 


Greenwich, England. 



Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar . 

1 Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

| Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov . 

Dec. 

Mean . 

1843 

_ _ _ 








tm 

13 7 

14*5 

11*7 


1844 

13*4 

15*1 

21*7 

_ 

14*1 

14*2 

_ 

8*1 

| 9*1 

14*2 

11*8 

8*3 

13*0 

1845 

14*1 

11*1 

14*5 

141 

mm 

HZ9 

9*8 

11*9 

| ll -9 

11*9 

iEBI 

17*7 

12*8 

1846 

_ 

10*5 

13*3 

|104 

9*1 

8*8 

12 6 

9*1 

8*2 

14*1 

12 6 

11*9 

10 9 

1847 

10*1 

13*0 

10 5 

HIM 


13*2 

9*3 

10*2 

13*0 

10*9 

11*9 

15*1 

11*7 

1848 

11*1 

21*4 

12*9 

11*8 

9*5 

15*4 

12*7 

12*7 

9*5 

12*9 

14*9 

14*5 

13*3 

1849 

18*1 

11*9 

_ 

7*1 

9*1 

7*6 

10*9 

8*4 

7*3 

9*5 

9*1 

10*9 

10*0 

1850 

9*9 

15*2 

8*2 

10 5 

9*8 

90 

8*7 

11*2 

8*3 

11-1 

13*9 

102 

10*5 

1851 

11*6 

88 

10*9 

8*3 

8*1 

12*1 

10*3 

10*1 

7*8 

10*1 

7*6 

7*5 

9*5 

1852 

14*2 

13*7 

9*5 

92 

9*0 

9*8 

6*9 

9*1 

El 

90 

14*3 

15 3 

10*6 

1853 

10*8 

8*3 

7*3 

10*9 

9*5 

9*7 

10*9 

7*3 

9*0 

7*8 

7*0 

6*5 

8*7 

1854 

10*4 

12*1 

8*5 

83 

9*7 

9*8 

8*4 

8*4 

84 

8*8 

9*8 

16*2 

99 

1855 

6*6 

7*3 

7*3 

9*5 

11*1 

8*8 

7*6 

10*2 

■:gtl 

10 2 

7*2 

me 

8*7 

1856 1 

1 9*5 

11*8 

9*8 

12*0 

13*2 

8*2 

1 8-9 

7*9 

9*2 

69 

9*2 112*6 

9*9 

1857 

9*9 

7*3 

8*9 

8*9 

7*3 

11*1 

9*8 

6*2 

70 

8-3 

6*4 

mm 

8*5 

1858 

11*1 

8*4 

8*8 

7*8 

95 

5*8 

8*2 

_ 

9*7 

10*2 

7*7 

9*1 

8*7 

1859 

Ba 

13*3 

13*2 

12*1 

8*1 

El 

7*1 

87 

9*5 

69 

8*7 

6*3 

9*3 

1860 

10*3 

13*0 

14 2 

10*8 

10*2 

112 

7-2 


8*3 

10*8 

7*7 

7-9 

10*1 

1861 

7*4 

10*3 

14*4 

7 9 

8*4 

8*2 

11*5 

11*2 

106 

7*5 

13*3 

92 

10*0 

1862 

10*7 

95 

9*9 

11*2 

9*1 

11*2 


80 

7*2 

12*0 

72 

13*5 

10 0 

1863 

15*4 


9*9 

QjMfl 

UigiM 

6*3 

6*2 

10 3 

10*8 

9*4 

10*7 

13*8 

10*3 

1864 

8*9 

111 

11*7 


7*9 

iron 

9*1 

8*1 

9*7 

10*3 

10*2 

9*1 

9*5 

1865 ' 11*3 

11*5 

11*2 

7*0 

8 8 

7*5 

8*8 

8*7 

6*5 

9*5 

11*0 

9*2 

9*3 

1866 

15*0 

14*0 

Mwl 

12*2 

10*0 

EuEl 

9*7 

10*6 

10*5 

7*7 

13*9 

14*2 

11*5 

1867 

14*4 

14*3 

13*7 

16*9 

9*7 

9*7 

10*4 

8*3 

11*1 

10*7 

10 0 

12-4 

11*8 

a 

um 

MM 

14*9 

12*2 

9*7 

e&h 

EH 

10*9 

10*0 

10*9 

MM 

17*2 

12*2 

Mean 

11*2 

11*9 

11*5 

10*4 

9*7 

9*8 

9-4 

9*4 

9*2 

10*2 

© 

d> 

o > 

% 

© 


Oxford, England. 


1858 | 

11*5 1 

110 

114 

10*9 

11*9 ] 

[ M 1 

9*1 1 

9*5 i 9*0 | 

10*1 l 9*1 111*6 

10*2 

1859 1 

12*9 1 

14*2 

15*9 

13*0 | 

111*8 

8*9 1 

7*8 ! 

9*1 ,11*8 j 

8*8 . 9*6 I 

11*3 

1860 

_ 

_ 

_ 

12*5 1 

10*7 

12-8 l 

8*0 1 

1 9*0 ’ 

11*2 '11*2 t 9*2 

ill -2 

1861 

_ 

14*8 

14*7 

8*1 j 

| 8*7 

9*0 

11*5 1 

11-9 11*0 

8 5 13*7 10*7 

11*3 

1862 

1 13*4 

12*1 

11*5 

12*1 

110*4 

11*5 

14*8 | 

I — | 83 

... 6-8 I - 

hi 

1863 

i 17*0 

11*5 

11*5 

12 0 : 

12 1 

10*6 

7*6 

11*0 12*5 

11*1 11*9 15*8 

12*0 

1864 

t 9*5 

12*1 | 

14*4 

9*1 

1 8*7 11*9 j 

10*0 I 

t 8*8 ,11*2 | 

11*3 110 } 11*0 

10*7 

1865 

1 14*6 

12*3 | 

12 2 

8*7 

9*5 

8*2 1 

9*1 I 

10*0 6*8 

9*6 11*4 9*9 , 

10*2 

1866 

16 6 

15*1 

10*7 ; 

12*3 

10*5 ! 

| 13 *2 

[ 10*4 1 

112*2 ( 12-8 1 

8*5 , 13*9 13*5 

12*5 

Mean 

1 13*6 

12*9 

12*8 

10*9 

10*5 

' 10*4 1 

1 9-8 

10 4 10*3 

9*9 110*9 111*7 

11 * 2 * 


Live) pool, England. 


1852 

19*2 

> 18-6 

1 9*0 

93 

12*6 

13*5 

10*5 

10*6 

11*2 11*6 , 

12*6 

17-6 

13*0 

1853 

15*3 

[ 12*0 

110*3 

17*0 

11*3 

9*8 

15*2 

10*7 

12*3 11*7 

9*8 

9*6 

12*1 

1854 

16*0 

19*2 

13*9 

12*8 

10*6 

12*6 

10*4 

11*4 

12*8 13*2 | 

13*7 

23*9 

14*6 

1855 

9*6 

9*8 

12*6 

13*8 

12*5 

12 4 

9*6 

14*6 

8*1 | 13*9 | 

8*5 

15*5 

11*8 

1857 

131 

12*1 

14*4 

11*3 

10*1 

11*1 

13*2 

9*8 

9*1 | 11.2 

8*9 

13*7 

11*5 

Mean 

14*6 

14*3 

12 0 

12*8 

11*4 

11*9 

11*8 

11*4 

10*7 ll 2 *H 

10*7 

16-1 1 

' 12 - 5 * 


Eew, England. 


1856 

1857 


11 * 14 , 11*89 


12*01 


8*75 


Mean 


11 * 57 * 10*321 


13 * 32113 * 1812*44 8*37 8 * 93 , 10*151 


12*15 


10*18 10 * 35.11 00 9 68 8*37 


LF.JLA VIV VTOi 

I ^ TSjlT ^ eB'll - 39 l ¥ T 6 Si 9 301 9 * 26 i 


9 * 22 } 6 95 * 7*66 11 * 17!10 36 
7*18 8*14 8 * 14 , 9*59 9*63 
8*201 7 54 7 * 90110*381 9 * 99 * 


Plymouth, England. 


1842 | 8*7 | 9*5 | ia *0 j 8 9 | 8*6 | 7*4 [ 6*1 } 8*8 | 10*6 [ 10*4 [ 10*2 1 8*5 [ 9 * 0 * 


Miles per hour. 
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Direction of the Wind, Weir Haven, Conn 


T \ RLE V11 —continued. 


Brussels, Belgium . 


| Jan. | 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Api. 

May. 

June. 

J ulj 

An#?. 

Sep!. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dee. 

Moan. 

1867 

0 83 

0*95 

0 44 

1*07 

0*22 

0*19 

0*48 

0 12 

0 36 

0*36 

0*2fe 

0*17 

0*18 

1868 

0*85 

0*71 

0*68 

0 61 

0*36 

0*16 

0*24 

0 30 

0*38 

0 15 

0*57 

--- 

0-10 

Mean 

0*84 

0 83 

1) 56 

0 Si 

0*29 

0*17 

0 36 

0 25 

0*37 

0*10 

0*72 

0*17 

0*1-8* 

Mean 

1*85 

1*83 

1*23 

1*85 

0*64 

0*37 

0*70 

0 55 

0*S1 

0*88 

0*92 

1*03 

l-oaf 

Mean il 9*2 1 

191 

15*7 

19*2 

113 

8*6 

12*6 

10*3 

12 7 

'13*0 

13*6 

14*3 

14-6 1 

Madrid , Spain. 












1866 


l_ 

125*3 ~ 

116*8 

118=8 

1X6-4 

17-9 

17*2 

16*2 

10 9 

9*9 

10*0 

_ 

1867 

18*7 

,12*6 

24*5 

164 

|- 

*18*0 

119-7 

17-9 

16*3 

16*7 

14*3 

12*1 

--- 

16-5 

Mean 

18*7 

12*6 

24*9 

116*6 

Il0*3 

jl8*4 

|18*0 

17*9 

16*8 

16*4 

12*6 

h*o 

10*2 

16-2f 

Mean 

31*6 

7.8 

15*5 

|ll *4 

111*2 

'll! 

104 

10*2 

7 8 

6*8 

6*3 

io-o'f 


Muhlhausen , France. 


1842 112*7 8*2 

16*2 

15*8 "15*0 15*3 15*8 

9*7 “,13*0 *16-7 

11*4 

| 9*2 5*9 

11*8 

11*5 10 9 111 11*4 

7 0 | 0*5 11*4 

| 8*3 


l 2'ii 

9-8^ 


Madras, India. 


1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

0*11 

0*56 

0*26 

0*09 

0*16 

0*09 

0*17 

0*04 

0*24 

0*12 

0*36 

0*25 

0*12 

0*24 
0*25 
0*54 
0*57 
0 38 

0*53 

0*38 

0*69 

0*49 

0*33 

0*26 

0*43 

0*33 

0*42 

0*35 

0 33 
0*71 
0 30 
0 34 
0*33 

0 12 

0 28 
0*26 
0 18 
0*24 

0 22 

6*57 

0*11 
0*08 
0 24 
0*15 
0*11 

0*14 

0*31 

0*07 

0*01 

0*15 

0*12 

0*25 

0*47 

0*32 

0*37 

0*21 

0*30 

0*38 

0*52 

0*19 


Mean 

0*25 

0*11 

0*22 

044 

0 48 

0*36 

o-jo 

0*14 

0*14 

0*31 

0*32 

0 *28*J* 
7 r 33t 

Mean 

7*14 

4*80 

6*60 

9*34 

9*84 

8*51 

8*97 

5*25 

5*21 

7*82 

8*00 


Cape of Good Mope. 


1842 | 

2*30 1 

2*80 

1*701 

0*95] 

0-901 

0 89 

1*25' 

1*53 

1*80 

2*011 

1*42 

1*80! 

1*57 

1843 

2*16 1 

1*101 

2*07 

i*ou! 

1*101 

1-24 1 

1*10 

1*20 

1*43 

1*49 

1*30 

2*43 

1*47 

1844 { 

2*34 

1*86 

1*55 

1*13 

1*22 

| 0*88 

0-79 

1*47 

1*11 

1*48 

1-72 

2*45 

1*52 

1845 1 

2-711 

2*081 1*43 

0*98 

0*91 

! 0-70 

0*93 

1*33 

1*33 

1*90 

1*44 

1*65 

1*45 

1846 1 

2-79 

2*97 

2*25| 

1*75 

1*04 

1 1*11 

1*35 

1-83 

2‘28 l 

2*62 

2-76 

2*62 

2*11 

1847 

2*17 ' 

2*61 

2*27] 

| 1*191 0*71 

1 1-02 

0*45 

1*02 

1*57 

2*28 

1*59 

1*10 

1*50 

1848 

2*39 1 

3*02 

1*211 

j 0*421 0*60 

0*71' 0*85! 

0*77 

1*44 

1*12 

1*63 

1*32 

M 3 

1849 j 

1*39 

1*54 

0*74 

0*82 0*32 

0*83 

0*83 

0*62 

0*74 

3 M 3 

1*38 

1*45 

1*03 

1850 1 

1*36 

1*21 

0*79 

| 0*63 

0*70 

1*57, 

1*30 

0*89 

1*16 

1*09 

1*23 

0*88 

1*07 

1851 

1*27 

1-87 

1.05 

1 0*40 

0*78 

0*501 

0*81 

0*74 

1*06 

1*20 

0*62 

0*88 

0 94 

1862 

1*07 

i 1*55 

1*25 

1 0 92 

1 0*92 

1 0 78 

1*09 

1*19 

1*12 

0*84 

1*18 

1*41 

1*11 

1853 1 

3*20 

j 1*06 

1*05 

0*93 

0*61 i 0*75 

0*77 

0*87 

1*14 

0*90 

1*61 

1 05 

1*00 

1854 

1*61 

1-38 

1*06 

0*94 

: 0*90 

0*90 

0*87 

0 80 

L *21 

MG 

1*22 

1*44 

1*12 

1855 

1*24 

| 1-47' 

1*13 

1 0*83' 0*56' 0*93 

0 71 

1*08 

1*34 

1*38 

145 

2*11 

MU 

Mean 

1*87 

1*72 

1-40 

1 0 92 

0*82 

0*92 

0*94 

1*10 

1*34 

1*49 

1*47 

1*61 

1*30+ 

Mean 

19*3 

>-* 

CD 

Ol 

16*7 

| l 8 -C 

12*8 [13*6 

13*7 

14*8 

16*3 

17*3 

17*1 

17*9~ 

17*0’ J 


Phi ladelph ia, Pa. 


1841 ] — l — 1 ... 1 ... > ... 


0*15 0*28 1 0*31 

0*60 

0*48 

0*61 


1841 1 0*14 .1. 


0*21 0.03 

0*09 

0*20 

0*58 

0-75 


1842 t 0*58 1*70 0*69 0*79 0*41 
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The results for Greenwich were derived from the “ Greenwich 
Magnetic and Meteorological Observations. 1 ’ The instruments em¬ 
ployed were Whewell’s and Robinson's anemometers, the indications 
of the former having been reduced to those of the latter in the 
“ Greenwich Observations for 1862. Introduction, p. 52.” The re¬ 
sults for Oxford wei*e derived from the “ Radcliife Observations,” and 
the instrument employed was Robinson's anemometer. The results 
for Liverpool were derived from the “ Report of the British Associa¬ 
tion for the Advancement of Science for 1855,” and the kfc Radelifte 
Observations for 1857.” The observations were made with Osier’s 
anemometer. The results for Ivew were derived from the “ Radclifte 
Observations for 1857.” The results for Plymouth were derived 
from the “ Quarterly Journal of Meteorological and Physical Science 
for 1842-3.” The instrument employed was Whewell’s anemometer. 
The results for Brussels were derived from Osier’s anemometer, and 
are taken from the w Annales Meteorologiques de l’Observatoire royale 
de Bruxelles.” The numbers denote pressure in kilogrammes, which 
have been reduced to pounds per square foot, and hence has been 
deduced the velocity in miles per hour in accordance with the Tables 
of the British Board of Trade (see Loomis 1 Meteorology, page 277). 
The results for Madrid were obtained from a Robinson’s anemometer 
made by Casella, and are taken from the “ Observaeiones Meteorolog- 
icas Efectuadas en el Real Observatorio de Madrid.” The results are 
given in kilometers, and have been reduced to miles per hour. The 
results for MfLlhausen were derived from a Yalz anemometer, and 
were taken from u Schmid’s Meteorologie,” p. 501. The results are 
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expressed in Paris feet per second, which have been reduced to miles 
per hour. The results for Madras, India, were derived from Osier’s 
anemometer, and were taken from the “ Madras Meteorological 
Observations.” The pressures expressed in pounds per square foot 
have been reduced to velocities in miles per hour by Loomis’ Table, 
The results for the Cape of Good Hope were derived from Osier’s 
anemometer, and were taken from the first number of the “Meteoro¬ 
logical Papers of the Board of Trade, London, 1857.” The results 
are given in pounds pressure per square foot, and have been reduced 
to velocities in miles per hour. The Philadelphia observations were 
made with Osier’s anemometer, and are taken from the “ Magnetic 
and Meteorological* Observations at Girard College.” The results, 
which are given in pounds per square foot, have been reduced to 
velocities in miles per hour. The results for Wallingford, Conn., 
were derived from Osier’s anemometer, and are given in ounces of 
pressure on a surface of 100 square inches, which have been reduced 
to velocities in miles per hour. The observations for New York City 
were made with Robinson’s anemometer, and are taken from the 
“ Thirteenth Annual Report of the Board of Commissioners of the 
Central Park.” The observations at Toronto, Canada, were made 
with Robinson's anemometer, and are derived from the “ Abstracts of 
Meteorological Observations made at Toronto from 1854 to 1859.” 

Table VHL —Mean Monthly and Annual Velocities of the Wind, 

* in miles per hour. 



Table YIII contains a summary of the mean monthly anannual 
velocities in miles per hour for each of the preceding stations. The 
stations are arranged in the order of the mean velocity of the wind. 
New Haven shows a less velocity than any other of the stations, 
except Cairo in Egypt. The observations for Cairo embrace only 
four months of the year 1865, and are derived from the “Appendix 
to the Edinburgh Astronomical Observations, Vol. XIII.” 

























































IX. Notes on the Geology of the Island of Yesso, Japan, 
from Observations made in 1862. By W. P. Blake. 


Read February 21, 18^2. 


The salient features of the geology of the Island of Yesso, Japan, 
are volcanic. Symmetrical cones, snow-capped for a great part of 
the year, are the first landmarks that greet the eyes of the marine, 
as he approaches the coast, and are the last to disappear as he leaves 
it behind. The cone of Esan, in a solfataric condition, forms the east¬ 
ern and southern headland of the island, not far distant from the port 
of Hakodadi and from Komangadaki Mountain, another solfataric 
cone which rises conspicuously upon the southern shore of Volcano 
Bay, at about the same distance from Hakodadi. This last mentioned 
mountain was in a state of violent eruption a few years ago, and threw 
out an enormous quantity of ashes, pumice, and hot water. Further 
north, beyond Volcano Bay, the beautiful cone of Shiribets is grouped 
with several others, but all of them are remarkable for their symmetry 
and grandeur. Most of these volcanic mountains may be regarded as 
extinct, though many yield quantities of sulphur and emit steam. At 
an early period their activity must have been prodigious, for almost 
everywhere throughout the island, or at least the southern portion of 
it, so far as explored, there is a vast deposit of fragments of trachyte, 
lava, scoriae and volcanic debris. These materials are generally in 
the form of a stratified brecciated conglomerate, sometimes alternating 
with finer materials, such as beds of sandstone and of volcanic ashes. 

A coarse conglomerate of this formation is found bordering the 
island from Esan nearly to Komangadaki, and extensively upon the 
western coast, as in the neighborhood of IwanaL It is also found 
extensively developed in the interior. 

Older and stratified formations appear to form the basis or founda¬ 
tion for the volcanic formations. At Ota, on the west coast, granitic 
and metamorphic rocks, in well defined outcrops, form a rugged 
coast. In the interior they form the principal watershed, and give 
rise to many rivers, in the beds of which gold is found in deposit^ 
which can be profitably worked. These metamorphic strata are 
uplifted, and generally trend northwest and southeast, and show 
flexure and bending exactly as in other and better known regions* 
Slates, sandstones, and limestones are found also at Esan, Shuokobi, and 

Trans. Connecticut Acad., Yol. IX. 22 December, 1872. 
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near Kakiimi, and at the lead mines of Ishinowatari and ITrup. The 
rooks at the two last-named places are not as much uplifted and metamor¬ 
phosed as the granitic and auriferous rocks, hut they are probably parts 
of the same series of formations. The only recognizable fossil found is 
apparently a fragment of a catamite, leading me to suspect that the beds 
are of Carboniferous age; but this is by no means certain, and although 
diligent search was made no other evidence of the age of these formations 
could be found. Near Iwanai there are beds of good coking coal in 
strata that have no lithological resemblance to the auriferous series, 
but they are uplifted at a high angle. Fossils apparently of Creta 
ceous or Jurassic age are found in the eastern part of the island. 

The next stratified formation of interest is marine Tertiary or Post- 
tertiary, which rests unconfortuably upon the older stratified beds, 
and is highly charged in some places with well preserved fossils 
scarcely distinguishable from the mollusca now existing upon the 
coasts. In these deposits, and in later terrace-like formations, there is 
abundant evidence of the comparatively recent uplift of the whole 
island, and the same evidences are found upon the island of Nipon, 

Dynamically, the formation of greatest interest is without doubt 
the volcanic conglomerate and the associated beds of finer volcanic 
materials. They record the most energetic volcanic action at an 
early period before the recent uplift, for it is almost certain that the 
mass of the conglomerate was deposited under water. It seems as if 
there had been a series of violent subaqueous eruptions, perhaps at 
the time the now-existing cones began to be formed. It is most 
probable that the island has been gradually formed by the rising of 
these separate cones above the sea, thus giving at first a group of 
islets, each a volcano, similar perhaps to those which can now be seen 
off the coast and at the entrance to the Bay of Yeddo. One is repre¬ 
sented opposite the western coast on the Japanese maps. 



X, Comparison of the Muscles of the Chelonian and Human 
Shoulder-girdles.* By Henry Shaler Williams. 


Presented January, 1872. 


The object of the following paper is to show the importance of the 
positions and relations to each other, and to the axes of the bones, of 
the areas of origin and insertion of muscles. 

While comparing the muscles of the Cheloniaus with those of man, 
the writer observed that while the bones were found to differ much in 
shape and proportions, and the size, form and number of the muscular 
bundles, and their relations to each other, were often found to differ, 
the relations of the areas of origin to each other were found to he 
remarkably constant. Hence in dissecting out the muscles of the Che- 
.loniaus from the body outward, or, in other words, tracing the mus¬ 
cles from the origin of motion to the part moved, it was observed 
that the areas of origin numbered 1, 2, 3, & e., on each bone, as they 
were exposed, belonged to muscles which were, in final action, very sim¬ 
ilar in all, however much they might differ in their size and strength 
and shape, and even insertion, in the different genera. Then came 
the assumption that the fundamental reason why muscles in different 
vertebrate animals should receive the same name is that they per¬ 
form the same functions, or that their final action is the same; and in 
conclusion, we reach the rule that the areas of origin (or, in general, of 
the attachment) of muscles furnish the most exact means for deter¬ 
mining the homologies existing in the muscular systems of different 
forms of animals. 

To apply and illustrate this rule, we take the unique shoulder-gir¬ 
dle of the Chelonians and compare it with that of man. 

The shoulder-girdle of man is composed, on each side, of a scap¬ 
ula (Pl. 12, figs. 1 aud 2), which alone supports the fore limb, and a 
clavicle which articulates witli a process of the scapula and connects 
it with the sternum. From the scapula there arises a process from 
the median line of its posterior surface, called the spine (PL 12, fig. 1, 
s.), which extends outward into a process called the acromion process 
(PL 12, fig. 1, a.). 

From the superior border, next the glenoid fossa, another process 


* Abstract of a portion of a Thesis presented to the Sheffield Scientific School, when 
a candidate for the degree of Ph P , July, 187J. 
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Muscles of the Chelonian Shoulder-girdle, 

extends upward and forward, called the coracoid process (PI. 12, fig. 1, 
c.). The axillary border of the scapula (PI. 12, fig. 1, b.) is thickened, 
and is connected with the “ spine” by a thin sheet of bone. The 
“acromion process” is articulated with the clavicle which passes 
from it to the sternum. The clavicle is also attached to tlie “cor¬ 
acoid process ” by a ligament. 

The shoulder-girdle of the Chelonian (PL 13, figs. 1 and 2) is com¬ 
posed of three shafts of bone, diverging from the glenoid cavity. One 
(Pl. 13, fig. 1, b'.) is attached proximally to the under side of the ante¬ 
rior part of the carapace by a ligament near to the first dorsal verte¬ 
bra. The other two lie in a horizontal position, the one (Pl. 13, fig. 

1, a'.) running from the articular end of the girdle to the anterior part 
of the upper side of the plastron, and attached to the latter by a 
strong ligament at its medial line; the third part runs obliquely 
toward the center of the plastron, its proximal or medial end being 
more or less free. 

In homologizing the elements of these shoulder-girdles, the follow¬ 
ing results have been reached. The perpendicular shaft (Pi. 13, figs. 1, 

2, b'.) of the Chelonian is regarded as the representative of the “exter¬ 
nal” or “axillary” border of the human scapula (Pl. 12, fig. 1,1).), 
and may be called the scapula proper. 

The second anterior horizontal shaft of the girdle (PL 13, figs. 1, 5, 0, 
a'.) represents the “spine” and “acromion process” together, of the 
human scapula (PL 12, fig. 1, a. s.), and may be called the acromion. 

The third, or posterior horizontal element (PL 13, fig. 1, c.), repre¬ 
sents the “ coracoid process,” and may he called the coracoid. 

From the “posterior” surface of the human scapula and its pro¬ 
cesses arise six or seven distinct muscles. Let us consider them sep¬ 
arately, in their relations of origin and insertion. 

The “ teres major ” arises from near the medial end of the axillary 
border of the scapula (Pl. 12, fig. 1, i): part of the “latissimus dorsi” 
sometimes arises from the extreme end of this border (PL 12, fig. 1 ,m): 
the direction of these two muscles, as well as their action and areas 
of insertion on the humerus, are closely related. The corresponding 
muscle in the Chelonians (Pl. 13, fig. 1, i), called “ teres majoi*” by most 
all writers on the subject, arises from the anterior fact 1 of the scapula, 
the area of origin being a narrow line extending from the medial end 
to the acromio-scapular angle. It is inserted into the neck of the hume¬ 
rus together with the representative ofthe “ latissimus ” (Pl. 13, fig. 7, i). 

There is considerable difference in the positions of the areas of 
insertion of this muscle, here and in man, the discussion of which 
will not be introduced at this place. 
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The muscles “teres minor” and “ infraspinatus ” (Pl. 12 , fig. 1 , 3 , 4 ) 
arise from the more distal or articular halt of the “axillary” border, 
and from the thin lamina of bone connecting this border with the 
“ spine.” These two muscles are intimately associated in direction of 
action, as well as in their points of origin and of insertion, both being 
inserted on the more dorsal side of the greater (of anthropotomy), or 
radial tuberosity (PL 12, fig. 4, r., 1 , 3). If these two muscles are rep¬ 
resented in the Ohelonians, I have little doubt but that the thin sheet 
of muscle arising from the angle formed by the scapula and acromion 
(PL 13, fig. 1 , 4), and inserted into the humerus on the dorsal side 

of the lateral tubei’osity (PL 13, figs. 4 and 7, a, 1 ), is the true one. 

I have called this the musculus scapulo-aeromio-lmmeruliSy and 
am strongly inclined to consider it the true representative of the 
“teres minor” of anthropotomy. The “infraspinatus” may be con¬ 
sidered as wanting, or as fused with the “teres minor”—to form this 
bundle. The assumption is that the lamina of bone connecting the 
‘‘axillary bonier” with the “spine” in the mammalian form of sca¬ 
pula is not developed in the Ohelonians, and that the element called 
acromion in the latter is the representative of the ridge called “spine” 
and the “ acromion process ” of the former, as will be further explained. 

In Ihe human scapula we observe again a strong muscle arising 
from the “spine” and acromion process (PL 3 2, fig. 1, e), called the 
deltoid. The area of origin for this muscle is on the edge and sur¬ 
face of the spine and acromion, opposite the coracoid process, and 
reaching from the medial border of the scapula to the end of the acro¬ 
mion, where it articulates with the clavicle. It is inserted into the 
shaft of the humerus, near its middle, on a line with the greater or 
radial tuberosity (PL 12 , fig. 3, 5 ). 

The representative of this muscle in the Ohelonians arises from the 
anterior side of the acromion; its area of origin extending from near 
the scapulo-acroniial angle (where it is quite continuous with the mas- 
cuius scapulo-turoinuhhmneralisy this fact quite agreeing with the 
idea that this latter muscle is the representative of the “infraspinatus 
and teres minor,”) to near the medial extremity of the acromion (PI. 
13, fig. 1, r,). 

Tts insertion is into the radial tuberosity on its dorsal side (Pl. 33, 
figs. 4 and 7, ft). It will be observed that all the humeral motors in the 
Ohelonians arc inserted high up, close about the proximal head of the 
humerus, to the neck and tuberosities, so that we may not look for 
exact homologies in regard to their insertional areas. 

The muscle next to bo noticed is the “ supraspinatus,” which arises 
from the surface of the scapula hoyond the spine, and between it and 
the coracoid (PL 12, fig. 1, c). 
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If our homologizing of the Chelonian shoulder-girdle be correct, 
the representative of this muscle should arise from between the cora 
coid and acromion elements. Its insertion should be into the exter¬ 
nal or radial tuberosity. Now let us see how nearly these require¬ 
ments are met. In the Oheloniaus there are two, more or less distinct 
bundles of muscle arising from the acromion and coracoid —from the 
edges facing each other and from the lower surfaces (PI. 13, figs. 1, 5 
and 6, e, t \ « b ,). In some genera these two bundles are quite distinct 
and separate throughout all their fleshy portion, and in others they 
are continuous, forming a broad but thin bundle, tilling up the space 
between the acromion and coracoid , even to their medial extremities— 
the fibers forming the middle part of the bundle arising from the cor- 
aco-acromial ligament; but, in all cases observed, the two bundles 
have a common insertional tendon, which is inserted into the head of 
the radial (the “greater” in anthropotomy, the “lesser” of Cheloni- 
ans) tuberosity of the humerus (PI. 13, figs. 3 and 4,6). These two mus¬ 
cles are the 31. acromio-humeralis secundus , and the 31. coraco-hume- 
ralis secundus. It will be observed that the insertion of their com¬ 
mon tendon is near the insertion of M. scapulo-acromio-humeralis, the 
representative of the “ infraspinatus” and “teres minor,” the relation 
between them being almost precisely that which is observed in anthro¬ 
potomy. 

The only other humeral motor arising from this surface of the 
human scapula is the “ coraco brachialis.” In man this muscle arises 
from the extreme end of the coracoid process, together with one 
head of the triceps (PL 12, fig. 1, 7). In its course it lies outside of 
the “ subscapulai-is,” and is inserted into the shaft of the humerus 
near its middle, in a line with the lesser or ulnar tuberosity (PI. 12, fig. 
3 ’ 

In the Oheloniaus we find a muscle arising from the upper surface 
of the coracoid (PL 13, fig. 2, 7 ), passing outside of the representa¬ 
tive of the “ subscapularis” and inserted into the humerus on the 
head and lower edge of the ulnar tuberosity (PI. 13, figs. 3 and A, 7 ), 
which is hei’e greatly developed, so that it is larger than the radial 
one. This is the 3L cor aco-h inner alls primus, and must bo regarded 
as the representative of the “ coraco-brachialis,” if the assumptions 
already made be correct. 

The “biceps” of anthropotomy arises by two heads; one area of 
origin covers the rim of the glenoid cavity at the base of the cora¬ 
coid (PI. 12, fig. 1, 9) ; the other area, in connection with that for the 
“coraco-brachialis,” covers the end of the coracoid process (»«). The 
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two heads run together on the under side of the arm, to he inserted by 
a single strong terete tendon into the ulna, near its proximal end. 

In most Chelonians this muscle (PI. 13, figs. 2, 0, o) is repre¬ 
sented by two distinct muscles, the 31. eoraeo-tdiiari# and 31. coraeo 
radhdte; the former arising from the more distal part of the posterior 
edge of the coracoid, being inserted into the ulna near the prox¬ 
imal end; the other arising from the medial half of the same edge of 
the coracoid, being inserted into the radius and outer side of the 
wrist, and sometimes running as far as to the thumb. Tn one genus 
{Chelonia) the second part of the muscle is represented by only a 
tendonous ribbon continued on from the outside of the low r or end of 
the first, and inserted in the region of the wrist. 

There are two muscles remaining which have a scapular origin in 
man, the “subscapularis,” and the long head of the “triceps.” 
The area of origin for the “ subscapularis ” (PI. 12, fig. 2, s), covers 
the anterior surface of the human scapula, its fibers converging toward 
the head of the humerus. Its insertion is into the lesser or ulnar 
tuberosity (PI. 12, fig. 3, a). 

In the Ohelonians this is represented by two more or less distinct 
bundles {M. 31. seapulo-hurnerails secundus and tertim ), arising from 
the scapula and inserted into the internal (ulnar) tuberosity (PI. 13, 
figs. 1 and 2, 8«, 8&). The area of their origin covers the greater 
part of the shaft of the scapula from the origin of the “ teres major ” 
(PI. 13, fig. 1, i), extending around in front and on the posterior side 
quite to the inner side of the shaft. On account of the small size of 
the shaft, the origin, ends, and body of these muscles are pretty well 
fused together, but toward their distal ends two bundles may, in 
some cases, be made out, and in JPtgchemys, of which the most care¬ 
ful dissections were made, two distinct insertions were made out, 
one on the outer, the other on the inner side of the ulnar—that is the 
greater, or internal, tuberosity (PL 13, figs. 3 and 4, sc, s&). The lower 
part of the insertion of the 31. coraeo-humeraUs primus ,—the repre¬ 
sentative of the “eoraeo-brachialis” (figs. 3 and 4, 7 ), separates these 
areas. 

From the vim of the glenoid cavity on the outer side, at the base of 
the scapula (PL 13, fig. 1, u«), arises, by a tendon, a muscle which is 
joined by a stronger bundle, having a humeral origin, and which it 
overlies for its whole length. It is inserted into the proximal head of 
the ulna, on its dorsal side, and acts as an extensor of the forearm. 
I presume there will be no hesitancy in regarding this as the repre¬ 
sentative of the long head of the “triceps” of anthropotomy. 
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This closes the list of muscles arising from the scapula ami its pro¬ 
cesses in man, and acting upon the arm. 

There is some reason for belie\iug the episternal plates to be the 
representatives of the “ clavicles” of anthropotomy. A portion of the 
representatives of the deltoid arises from the above mentioned ele¬ 
ments. Th e acromion is attached to it ligamentously. The repre¬ 
sentative of the “sterno eleido-mastoid ” does not arise from it in any 
cases I have observed, hut generally only from the medial edges of 
the “hyosternal plates,” when they meet, or from (lie middle of the 
cartilaginous part of the sternum, when these plates do not meet at 
the medial line. 

If we are to presume that the Chelonians have a representative of 
the mammalian clavicle, I think the episternal plate presents more 
characters homological with those of the clavicle than does any other 
element of the skeleton. 

The anterior horizontal element of the shoulder-girdle, it will be 
remembered, is, in this paper, considered to be the representative of 
the spine and acromion process of the mammalian scapula, and not 
the clavicle, as Rudinger and some others regard it. 

Parker, in his work on the Shoulder-girdle and Sternum, regards 
the episternal element of the plastron as the representative of the 
clavicle. (See Parker’s Mongr. on Shoulder-girdle and Sternum, 
1868, pp. 133, &c.) 

In the Chelonians there are no muscles, now remaining to be consid¬ 
ered, which arise from the shoulder-girdle proper and act upon the parts 
of the fore-limb. In the genus Ghelonia a few special bundles were 
observed arising from the base of the scapula and acting upon the 
humerus; hut they must be regarded as “special muscles,” an they 
were observed in no other specimens dissected. 

In the Chelonians a long muscle arises from the anterior edge of 
the coracoid (PL 13, tigs. 1, 6, 10 ), and runs forward under the neck to 
the hyoid apparatus. 

It arises in man from the “superior” (coracoxdal) border, at the 
base of the coracoid process (PI. 12, fig. J, 10 ), mid is inserted into 
the hyoid apparatus. The relations which tlie areas of origin for this 
muscle, the “supraspinatus” and the “ eoraco-braehialis,” bear to 
each other, is too closely followed in the Chelonians to he passed over 
as of no importance. 

The areas of attachment of the muscles thus help in the determina¬ 
tion of the bones, while they furnish the means, probably the most 
accurate, for determining the muscles themselves in the study of com¬ 
parative anatomy. 
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I tliiuk it will be granted, after the comparisons already made, that 
the area of origin for the “omohyoid” in the Ohelonian shouldei-gir¬ 
dle would find its true position on the coracoid or acromion , rather 
than on the scapula, and considering the origin of the representative 
of the u supraspinatus”—from both the acromion and the coracoid,— 
we are not so much puzzled to find where the representative <>1 the 
former should arise, as we are surprised at the accuracy with which 
our rule is carried out. 

The muscles which aie inserted into the shoulder-girdle cannot he 
homologized so easily, nor should we expect them to agree so 
closely in different types ot structure, since the attachment of the 
shoulder-girdle to the body is not by close'joints, but by loose mus¬ 
cular and ligamentous attachments. Novel tholess a nuucle aiising 
from the edge of the carapace and inseited into the ends of tlie sca¬ 
pula (PI. 13, fig. 2, u), and attached by a thin sheet to the ^ide of the 
same as far as to its base, then continued on to the end of the coracoid 
(PI. 13, figs. 2 and r>, 12 /;), may certainly be considered as a lopre- 
sentati\e of the “serratus anticus major” and “ pectoralis minoi” and 
though presenting slight variations, these are not more than the gieat 
modification of the whole airangement oi the slioulder-giidle ot the 
Chelonians would demand. 

The above eonsideiations have suggested a theoretical explanation 
for the unique relation that the shoulder-girdle beam to the general 
frame-work of the skeleton in the Ohelonians, which will, however, 
be deterred to some future time. 

1 have avoided making mention of the interpretations that other 
authors have given to the muscles under consideration, resetting this 
matter till the close. In the first place, I had access to only one 
original work on the subject (Uudinger’s Muskelen, <fcc.), and his in¬ 
terpretation of homologies did not satisfy me, and I also had difficulty 
in making out with certainty how much of the Ascriptions and deter¬ 
minations was original and how much had been taken from other 
writers. I left them all, therefore, and with scalpel and pencil under¬ 
took to work out the problem for myself. 

Thanh Oonnhotiout A<hi>, Vol II 2J April, lhT*. 



Explanation of the Plates . 
Pla.te 12 . 


Fig. i. Outer surface of the left Iluman scapula. 

“ 2. Inner “ “ “ “ “ “ 

“ 3. Anterior view of the left Human humerus. 

“ 4. Posterior “ “ “ “ “ “ 


Plate 13 . 

Fig. 1. Anterior view of the left shoulder-girdle of a Clielonian (Ptychemys najoea). 

The upper end of the scapula points downward in tlio figure. 

Fig. 2. Posterior view of the same. 

Fig. 3. Left humerus; showing the ulnar side of the upper half of the hone. 

Fig. 4. Left humerus; showing the radial side of the upper half of the bone. 

Fig. 5. Superior view of the left shoulder-girdle of the same. 

Fig. 6. Inferior view of the same. 

Fig. *7. Dorsal view of the left lijmerus of the same. 

Explanation op the Figures . 


The dotted lines mark out the areas of attachment of the several muscles to the 

bones. The round dots, thus., are used to define tlio areas of origin, and the 

elongated ones, thus-, are used to define the areas of insertion. 1 

In the following list the names in the first row are those in common uso in antliro- 
potomy; those in the second row are names applied by various authors to correspond¬ 
ing parts in Chelonians. 

The same numbers are used in both plates to designate parts, or aroas, considered to 
be homologous. 


1. Mustulus teres major, 

2. “ latissimvs dorsi, 

3. 44 teres minor , 1 

4 . 44 infraspinatus , >- 

5 . 44 deUoideus, } 


n. 


8 . 


9. 

10 . 

11 . 


12 . 

m. 


omohyoid&us , 
triceps , 


J£ serratus magnus. ) 
M. pectoralis minor, f 


M. teres major. 
if. latissimus dorsi. 

M. deltoideus. 


coraco-brachialis, 


subscapulwris. 


| 6&, if. clavimb-bracMalis EM. 


12a. * 


126.* 


12c.* 


13. muscuhis pectoralis major. 

14. “ trapezius. 

a, Acromion process of scapula. 

b, Axillary border 44 “ 

c, Coracoid process 44 44 

s, Spine 44 44 

g, Glenoid cavity 44 44 

1, Coraoo-acromial ligament. 

r, “Radial,” or “greater” tuberosity. 

u, “Ulnar,” or ‘‘lesser” tuberosity. 

h. Head of humerus. 


6a. M. coraco-brachialis proprius antieus Riid. 
M. coraco-brachialis EM. 

8a, f if. subscapularis EM. 

1 M. claviculo-bracMalis Boj. 
1 M. suprasptiiatus, anon, 
i^if. subscapularis Oken. 

1 8&, if. infraspinatus EM. 

M. biceps brachii Rud. 

M. coraco-hyoideus Rud., omohyoideus Boj. 
11a, 11&, if. triceps brachii. 
pars M. serratus antieus major Rud. 

S. M. cosio-scapulai is Rud. 
pars M. serratus antieus major Rud 
S. if. cnsto-cnracoideus Rud. 

S. M pectoralis minor Rud. 
pars M. serratus antieus major Riid. 

S, M. subclaveu8 Rud. 

& if. costo-clavicularis RM. 


a', acromion. 
b', scapula. 
e, coracoid. 


44 Radial,” 44 lesser,” or 44 outer ” tuberosity of 
the humerus. 

“ Ulnar," “greater,” or “inner” tnborosity. 




XI. Graphical Methods in the Thermodynamics oe Fluids, 
By ,T. Willard Gibus. 


Although geometrical representations of propositions in the ther¬ 
modynamics of fluids are in general use, and have done good service 
in disseminating clear notions in this science, yet they have hy no 
means received the extension in respect to variety and generality of 
which they are capable. So far as regards a general graphical 
method, which can exhibit at once all the thermodynamic properties 
of a fluid concerned in reversible processes, and serve alike for the 
demonstration of general theorems and the numerical solution of par¬ 
ticular problems, it is the general if not the universal practice to use 
diagrams in which the rectilinear co-ordinates represent volume and 
pressure. The object of this article is to call attention to certain dia¬ 
grams of different construction, which afford graphical methods co- 
extensi\ e in their applications with that in ordinary use, and prefer¬ 
able to it in many cases in respect of distinctness or of convenience. 


QUUNITIES AND RELATIONS WHICH ARB TO BE REPRESENTED BY THE DIAGRAM. 


We have to consider the following quantities:— 
tj, the volume, 
p, the pressure, 

#, the (absolute) temperature, 
e, the energy, 

//, the entropy, 
also W 7 the work done 

and //, the heat received,’ 


of a given body in any 
state, 


[?, ) by the body in passing from one 

ved* ) state to another. 


These are subject to the relations expressed by the following differ¬ 
ential equations:— 


* Work spent upon tho body is as usual to bo considered as a negative quantity of 
work done by tho body, and heat given out by tho body as a negative quantity of heat 
received by it. 

It is taken for granted that tho body has a uniform temperature throughout, and that 
the pressure (or expansive force) lias a uniform value both for all points in the body 
and for all directions. This, it will be observed, will exclude irreversible processes, 
but will not entirely exclude solids, although the condition of equal pressure in all 
directions renders the case very limited, in which they come within the scope of the 
discussion. 
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(a) 

0 >) 

(e) 


dW= apclv, 
de= ftdH—dW, 


where a and ft are constants depending upon the units l>y which />, p 7 
W and JET are measured. We may suppose our units so chosen that 
a=.l and / 3 =l,f and write our equations in the simpler form, 


de = dll—d TP, 

0 ) 

dW =zpdv, 

00 

§ 

11 

Sf* 

(3) 

Eliminating d W and dH 7 we have 


de = t(hj — pdv. 

w 


The quantities y, p 7 t 7 e and ij are determined when the state of the 
body is given, and it may be permitted to call them functions of the 
state of the body . The state of a body, in the sense in which the 
term is used in the thermodynamics of fluids, is capable of two inde¬ 
pendent variations, so that between the five quantities v 7 p 7 1 7 s and 7/ 
there exist relations expressible by three finite equations, different in 
general for different substances, but always such as to be in harmony 
with the differential equation (4). This equation evidently signifies 
that if e be expressed as function of v and 77 , the partial differential 
co-efficients of this function taken with respect to v and to tj will be 
equal to — p and to t respectively.! 


* Equation (a) may be derived from simple mechanical considerations. Equations 
(b) and (c) may be considered as defining the energy and entropy of any state of the 
body, or more strictly as defining the differentials de and dy. That functions of the 
state of the body exist, the differentials of which satisfy these equations, may easily 
he deduced from the first and second laws of thermodynamics. The term entropy, it 
will be observed, is here used in accordance with the original suggestion of Clausius, 
and not in the sense in which it has been employed by Professor Tait and others after 
his suggestion. The same quantity has been called by Professor Bank!no tho Thermo* 
dynamic function. See Clausius, Mechauische W&rmetheorie, Ablmd. ix, § M; or 
Pogg. Ann., Bd. exxv (1865), p. 390; and Rankine, Phil. Trans., vol. 144, p. 120. 

+ For example, we may choose as the unit of volume, the cube of the unit of length, 
—as the unit of pressure the unit of force acting upon the square of tho unit of 

length.—as the unit of work the unit of force acting through tho unit of length,_and 

as the nnit of heat the thermal equivalent of the unit of work. Tho units of length 
and of force would still be arbitrary as well as the unit of temperature. 

% An equation giving e in terms of ?? and v, or more generally any finite equation 
between e, tj and v for a definite quantity of any fluid, may be considered as the funda¬ 
mental thermodynamic equation of that fluid, as from it by aid of equations (2), (3) and 
(4) may be derived all the thermodynamic properties of the fluid (so far as reversible 
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Ou the other hand W and IT are not functions of the state of the 

* 

body (or functions of any of the quantities v , p, t, s and 7 /), but are 
determined by the whole series of states through which the body is 
supposed to pass. 

FUNDAMENTAL IDEA AND GENERAL PROPERTIES OF THE DIAGRAM. 

Now if we associate a particular point in a plane with every separ¬ 
ate state, of which the body is capable, in any continuous manner, so 
that states differing infinitely little are associated with points which 
are infinitely near to each other/ the points associated with states of 
equal volume will form lines, which may be called lines of equal 
volume , the different lines being distinguished by the numerical value 
of the volume, (as lines of volume 10, 20, 30, etc.) In the same way 
we may conceive of lines of equal pressure , of equal temperature , of 
equal energy, and of equal entropy . These linos we may also call 
isometric , isopiestic , isothermal , isodynamic , isentropic, f and if neces¬ 
sary use these words as substantives. 

Suppose the body to change its state, the points associated with the 
states through which the body passes will form a line, which we may 
call the path of the body. The conception of a path must include the 
idea of direction, to express the order in which the body passes 
through the series of states. With every such change of state there 
is connected in general a certain amount of work done, 7F, and of heat 
received, If which we may call the work and the heat of the path.% 

processes are concerned,) viz: tlio fundamental equation with equation (4) gives the 
throe relations existing between v, p, t, e and v, and thoso relations being known, 
equations (2) and (3) give the work W and heat II for any change of state of the 
Quid. 

* The method usually employed in treatises on thermodynamics, in which tlio 
rectangular co-ordinates of the point are made proportional to the volume and pressure 
of the body, is a singlo example of such an association. 

f Thoso linos are usually known by the name given them by Bankino, adiabatic. 
If, however, we follow the suggestion of Clausius and call that quantity entropy, which 
Bankine called the thermodynamic function , it seems natural to go one stop farther, 
and call the lines in which this quantity has a constant value isentiopic. 

j For the sake of brevity, it will be convenient to use language which attributes to 
the diagram properties which belong to the associated states of the body. Thus it 
can give riso to no ambiguity, if we speak of the volume or the temperature of a point 
in the diagram, or of the work or beat of a line, instead of the volume or temperature 
of the body in the state associated with the point, or the work done or the heat re¬ 
ceived by the body in passing through the states associated with the points of the 
line. In like manner also wc may speak of the body moving along a line in the dia¬ 
gram, instead of passing through the series of states represented by the line. 
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The value of these quantities may he calculated from equations (2) 
and (3), 

4W=jh/o 
dJT~ tdi ), 

i. e., W=/pdn (r>) 

ii =ft<ty , (<0 

the integration being carried on from the beginning to the end of the 
path. If the direction of the path is reversed, W and IT change 
their signs, remaining the same in absolute value. 

If the changes of state of the body form a cycle, i. c., if the tinal 
state is the same as the initial, the path becomes a circuity and the 
work done and heat received are equal, as may be seen from equation 
(1), which when integrated for this case becomes 0 =77— fV 

The circuit will enclose a certain area, which we may consider as 
positive or negative according to the direction of the circuit which 
circumscribes it. The direction in which areas must be circum¬ 
scribed in order that their value may be positive, is of course arbi¬ 
trary. In other words, if a* and \j are the rectangular co-ordinates, 
we may define an area either as fydx, or as fxdy. 

If an area be divided into any number of parts, the work done in 
the circuit bounding the whole area is equal to the sum of the work 
done in all the circuits bounding the partial areas. This is evident 
from the consideration, that the work done in each of the lines which 
separate the partial areas appears twice and with contrary signs in 
the sum of the work done in the circuits bounding the partial areas. 
Also the heat received in the circuit bounding the whole area is equal 
to the sum of the heat received in all the circuits bounding the partial 
areas.* 

If all the dimensions of a circuit are infinitely small, the ratio of 
the included area to the work or heat of the circuit is independent of 
the shape of the circuit and the direction in which it is described, and 
varies only with its position in the diagram. That this ratio is 
independent of the direction in which the circuit is described, is evi¬ 
dent fronfr the consideration that a reversal of this direction simply 
changes the sign of both terms of the ratio. To prove that the ratio 


* The conception of areas as positive or negative renders it unnecessary in proposi¬ 
tions of this kind to state explicitly the direction in which the circuits are to he 
described. For the directions of the circuits are determined by the signs of the areas, 
and the signs of the partial areas must be the same as that of the area out of which 
they were formed. 
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is independent of tlie shape of the circuit, let us suppose the area 
ABODE (fig. 1) divided up by an infinite number of isometincs v^v l9 
w s y*>, etc., with equal differ¬ 
ences of volume t7o 9 and an 
infinite number of isopiestics 
Pip l9 p 2 P 29 °fc., with equal dif¬ 
ferences of pressure dp. Now 
from the principle of continuity, 
as the whole figure is infinitely 
small, the ratio of the area of 
one of the small quadrilaterals 
into which the figure is divided 
to the work done in passing 
around it is approximately the 
same for all the different quad¬ 
rilaterals. Therefore the area 
of the figure composed of all the complete quadrilaterals which fall 
within the given circuit has to the work done in circumscribing this 
figure the same ratio, which we will call y. But the area of this 
figure is approximately the same as that of the given circuit, and the 
work done in describing this figure is approximately the same as that 
done in describing the given circuit, (eq. 5). Therefore the area 
of the given circuit lias to the work done or heat received in that 
circuit this ratio ;/, which is independent of the shape of the 
circuit. 

Now if we imagine the systems of equidifferent isometrics and 
isopiestics, which have just been spoken of, extended over the whole 
diagram, the work done in circumscribing one of the small quadri¬ 
laterals, so that the increase of pressure directly precedes the increase 
of volume, will have in every part of the diagram a constant value, 
viz., the product of the differences of volume ami pressure (dvxdp ), 
as may easily be proved by applying equation (2) successively to its 
four sides. But the area of one of these quadrilaterals, which wo 
could consider as constant within the limits of the infinitely small cir¬ 
cuit, may vary for different parts of the diagram, and wilf indicate 
proportionally the value of y, which is equal to the area divided by 
d» X dp. 

In like manner* if wc imagine systems of isentropics and isother¬ 
mals drawn throughout the diagram for equal differences drj and dt, 
the heat received in passing around one of the small quadrilaterals, 
so that the increase of t shall directly proceed that of 77, will he the 
constant, product dt/Xdt , as may be proved by equation (3), and the 


Fig. 1 
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value of y , which is equal to the area divided by the heat, will be 
indicated proportionally by the areas.* 

This quantity y , which is the ratio of the area of an infinitely small 
circuit to the work done or heat received in that circuit, and which 
we may call the scale on which work and heat are represented by 
areas, or more briefly, the scale of work and heat , may have a 
constant value throughout the diagram or it may have a varying 
value. The diagram in ordinary use affords an example of the first/ 
case, as the area of a circuit is everywhere proportional to -the work 
or heat. There are other diagrams which have the same property, 
and we may call all such diagrams of constant scale. 

In any case we may consider the scale of work and heat as known 
for every point of the diagram, so far as we are able to draw tin* 
isometrics and isopiestics or the isentropios and isothermals. If we 


* The indication of the value of y by systems of equidiffercmt isometrics mid isopies- 
tics, or isentropios and isotherraals, is explained above, because it seems in accordance 
with the spirit of the graphical method, and because it avoids the extraneous consider¬ 
ation of the co-ordinates. If, however, it is desired to have analytical expressions for 
the value of y based upon the relations between the co-ordinates of the point and the 
state of the body, it is easy to deduce such expressions as the following, in which % 
and y are the rectangular co-ordinates, and it is supposed that the sign of an area is 
determined in accordance with the equation A = fydx :— 

1 _ dv dp dp dv ^ dy dt dt dy 

y dx dy dx dy ”* dx dy dx dy' 

where x and y are regarded as the independent variables;—or 

^ # 

dv dp dv dp' 

where v andp are the independent variables;—or 

_ dx dy dy dx 

^ dy dt dy dt 1 

where y and t are the independent variables;—or 

_ dH 

1_ dvdy _ 

dx dy _ dy dx, 

dv dy dv dr/ 

where v and y are the independent variables. 

These and s im i lar expressions for - may be found by dividing the value of the work 

or heat for an. infinitely small circuit by the area included. This operation can bo 
most conveniently performed upon a circuit consisting of four lines, in oaeh of which 
one of the independent variables is constant. E. g., the last formula can be most 
easily found from an infinitely small circuit formed of two isometrics and two ison* 
tropics. 
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write d TFand dlf for the work and heat of an infinitessiznal circuit, 
and for the area included, the relations of these quantities are 
thus expressed:—* 

sw= sii= - <yj. (i) 

Y 

Wo may find the value of W and H for a circuit of finite dimensions 
by supposing the included area A divided into areas <SUl infinitely 
small in all directions, for which therefore the above equation will 
hold, and taking the sum of the values of dll or d W for the various 
areas $A. Writing W G and JS° for the work and heat of the circuit 
0 Y , and for a summation or integration performed within the 
limits of this circuit, we have 

W°=zJI c —2 0 - 6A. ( 8 ) 

Y 

Wo have thus an expression for the value of the work and heat of a 
circuit involving an integration extending over an area instead of one 
extending over a line, as in equations (5) and (6). 

Similar expressions may be found for the work and the heat of a 
path which is not a circuit. For this case may be reduced to the 
preceding by the consideration that 7F==0 for a path on an iso¬ 
metric or on the line of no pressure (eq. 2), and JIz=iO for a path on 
an isentropic or on the line of absolute cold. Hence the work of any 
path S is equal to that of the circuit formed of S , the isometric of 
the final state, the line of no pressure and the isometric of the initial 
state, which circuit maybe represented by the notation [#, u", 

And the heat of the same path is the same as that of the circuit [a% ?/", 
£°, //]. Therefore using W** and H s to denote the work and heat of 
any path we have 


W N = 2 r ,C? ’ v ^— 6 1 

Y “ ’ 

( 9 ) 

Y 

(10) 


where as before the limits of the integration are denoted by the ex- 


* To avoid confusion, as d W and dITim generally used and are used else whore in 
this tttlielo to denote the work ami heat of an infinite slioit path, a slightly difforont 
notation, <5 Wand cl//, is hero used to donote the work and heat of an inQnitely small 
circuit Ho fiA is used to donote an element of area which is infinitely small in all 
directions, as the letter d would only imply that the element was infinitely small in one 
direction. So also below, the integration or summation which extends to all the ele¬ 
ments written with d is denoted by the character S, as the character f naturally 
rotors to elements written with d. 

Trans. Connecticut Acad , You. IX. 24. April, 1873. 
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pression occupying the place of an index to the sign These 

equations evidently include equation (8) as a particular case. 

It is easy to form a material conception of those relations. If wo 
imagine, for example, mass inherent in the plane of the diagram with 


a varying (superficial) density represented by 


1 , then 2-5,1 

y y 


will 


evidently denote the mass of the part of the plane included within 
the lim its of integration, this mass being taken positively or nega¬ 
tively according to the direction of the circuit. 

Thus far we have made no supposition in regard to the nature of 
the law, by which we associate the points of a plane with the states 
of the body, except a certain condition of continuity. Whatever law 
we may adopt, we obtain a method of representation of the thermo¬ 
dynamic properties of the body, in whicli the relations existing 
between the functions of the state of the body are indicated by a 
net-work of lines, while the work done and the heat received by the 
body when it changes its state are represented by integrals extend¬ 
ing over the elements of a line, and also by an integral extending 
over the elements of certain areas in the diagram, or, if we choose to 
introduce such a consideration, by the tnabS belonging to these areas. 

The different diagrams which we obtain by different laws of asso¬ 
ciation are all such as may be obtained from one another by a process 
of deformation, and this consideration is sufficient to demonstrate 


* A word should be said in regard to the sense in which the above propositions 
should be understood. If beyond the limits, within which the gelations of v, j), t, f 
and 7j are known and which we may call the limits of the known field, we continue the 
isometrics, isopiestics, &c., in any way we please, only subject to the condition that the 
relations of v, p, i, e and v shall be consistent with the equation dt~tdy—})dv, then in 
calculating the values of quantities Wand S determined by the equations d W=p<lu 
and dH=tcb} for paths or circuits in any part of the diagram thus extended, wo may 
use any of the propositions or processes given above, as these throe equations have 
formed the only basis of the reasoning. We will thus obtain values of W and II % which 
will be identical with those which would be obtained by the immediate application of 
the equations dW=pd® and dl£=tdt? to the path in question, and which in Iho case of 
any path which is entirely contained in the known field will bo the truo values of iho 
work and heat for the change of state of tho body which the path represents. Wo 
may thus use lines outside of the known field without attributing to them any physical 
signification whatever, without considering the points in the lines as representing any 
states of the body. If however, to fix our ideas, we choose to conceive of tins part of 
the diagram as having the same physical interpretation as the known field, and to 
enunciate our propositions in language based upon such a conception, the unreality or 
even the impossibility of the states represented by the lines outside of tho known field 
cannot lead to any incorrect results in regard to paths in the known field. 
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their properties from the well-known properties of the diagram in 
which the volume and pressure are represented by rectangular co¬ 
ordinates. For the relations indicated by the net-work of isometrics, 
isopiestics etc., are evidently not altered by deformation of the sur¬ 
face upon which they are drawn, and if we conceive of mass as belong¬ 
ing to the surface, the mass included within given lines will also not 
be effected by the process of deformation. If, then, the surface upon 
which the ordinary diagram is drawn has the uniform superficial den¬ 
sity 1, so that the work and heat of a circuit, which are represented 
in this diagram by the included area, shall also be represented by 
the mass included, this latter relation will hold for any diagram 
formed from this by deformation of the surface on which it is drawn. 

The choice of the method of representation is of course to be deter¬ 
mined by considerations of simplicity and convenience, especially in 
regard to the drawing of the lines of equal volume, pressure, tempera¬ 
ture, energy and entropy, and the estimation of work and heat. There 
is an obvious advantage in the use of diagrams of constant scale, in 
which the work and heat are represented simply by areas. Such dia¬ 
grams may of course be produced by an infinity of different methods, 
as there is no limit to the ways of deforming a plane figure without 
altering the magnitude of its elements. Among these methods, two 
are especially important,—the ordinary method in which the volume 
and pressure are represented by rectilinear co-ordinates, and that in 
which the entropy and temperature are so represented. A diagram 
formed by the former method may be called, for the sake of distinc¬ 
tion, a volume-pressure diagram,—one formed by the latter, an entropy- 
temperature diagram. That the latter as well as the former satisfies 
the condition that 7=1 throughout the whole diagram, may be seen 
by reference to page 313. 

TUB BNTROPY-TEMPER A'lTIKE DIAGRAM COMPARED ^ITil THAT IN ORDINARY USE. 

Considerations independent of the nature of the body in question. 

As the general equations ( 1 ), ( 2 ), (3) are not altered by interchang¬ 
ing v, and - W with //, t and II respectively, it is evident that, 
so far as these equations are concerned, there is nothing to choose 
between a volume-pressure and an entropy-temperature diagram. In 
the former, the work is represented by an area bounded by the path 
which represents the change of state of the body, two ordinates and 
the axis of abscissas. The same is true of the heat received in the 
latter diagram. Again, in the former diagram the heat received is 
represented by an area bounded by the path and certain lines, the 
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character of which depends upon the nature of the body under con¬ 
sideration. Except in the case of an ideal body, the proportion of 
which are determined by assumption, these linen, are more or less 
unknown in a part of their course, and in any case the area will gen¬ 
erally extend to an infinite distance. Very much the same inconven¬ 
iences attach themselves to the areas representing work in the entropy- 
temperature diagram.* There is, however, a consideration of a gen¬ 
eral character, which shows an important advantage on the side of 
the entropy-temperature diagram. In thermodynamic problems, heat 
received at one temperature is by no means the equivalent of the 
same amount of heat received at another temperature. For example, 
a supply of a million calories at 150 c is a very different thing from a 
supply of a million calories at 50 c . But no such distinction exists in 
regard to work. This is a result of the general law, that heat can 
only pass from a hotter to a colder body, while work can be transferred 
by mechanical means from one fluid to any other, whatever may bo 


* In neither diagram do these circumstances create any serious difficulty in the esti¬ 
mation of areas representing work or heat. It is always possible to divide these areas 
into two parts, of which one is of finite dimensions, and the other can be calculated in 

the simplest manner. Thus, in the entropy-tem- 
t ^’ A perature diagram, the work done in a path. AB 

yv (fig. 2) is represented by the area included by the 

/ path AB, the isometric BC, the line of no pressure 

/ / and the isometric DA. The line of no pressure 

/ and the adjacent parts of the isometrics in the 

3^--''''''^/ case of an actual gas or vapor are more or less 

D undetermined in the present state of our kuowl- 

q —II -—edge, and are likely to remain so; for an ideal gas 

-q - the line of no pressure coincides with the axis of 

abscissas, and is an asymptote to the isometries. 
But, be this as it may, it is not necessary to examine the form of the remoter pails of 
the diagram. If we draw an isopiestie MN, cutting AD and BO, the area MNOP, which 
represents the work done in MN, will be equal to if), where j> denotes the pro- 
sure in MN, and v" and t/ denote the volumes at B and A respectively (oq. 5). Houoo 
the work done in AB wfil be represented by ABNM 4- p(v"— tf). Tn the volume- 
pressure diagram, the areas representing heat may be divided by an isothermal, and 
treated in a maimer entirely analogous. 

Or, we may make use of the principle, that, for a path which begins and ends on the 


same isodynamic, the work and heat are equal, as appears by integration of oquation 
(1). Hence, in the entropy-temperature diagram, to find the work of any path, wo may 
extend it by an isometric (which wiU not alter its work), so that it shall begin and end 
on the same isodynamic, and then take the heat (instead of the work) of the path thus 
extended. This method was suggested by that employed by Oazin (TluSorie elemen¬ 
tal© des Machines k Air Ohaud, p. II) and Zeuner (Mechanischo ‘Warmetheorio, p. 80) 
in the reverse case, viz: to find the heat of a path in the volume-pressure diagram. 
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the pressures. Hence, in thermodynamic problems, it is generally 
necessary lo distinguish between the quantities of heat received or 
given out by the body at different temperatures, while as far as work 
is concerned, it is generally sufficient to ascertain the total amount 
performed. If, then, several heat-areas and one work-area enter into 
the problem, it is evidently more important that the former should be 
simple in form, than that the latter should be so. Moreover, in the 
very common ease of a circuit, the work-area is bounded entirely by 
the path, and the form of the isometrics and the line of no pressure 
are of no especial consequence. 

It is worthy of notice that the simplest form of a perfect thermody¬ 
namic engine, so often described in treatises on thermodynamics, is 
represented in the entropy-tempera- Fig 3 

ture diagram by a figure of extreme t A B 

simplicity, viz: a rectangle of which - 

the sides are parallel to the co-ordi¬ 
nate axes. Thus in figure 3, the D c 

circuit ABC1) may represent the se¬ 
ries of states through which the fluid 
is made to pass in such an engine, 

the included area representing the J__ L _ 

work done, while the area ABFE 0 E F v 

represents the heat received from the heater at the highest tempera¬ 
ture AE, and the area ODEF represents the heat transmitted to the 
cooler at the lowest temperature I)E. 

There is another form of the perfect thermodynamic engine, viz: 
one with a perfect regenerator as defined by Bankine (Phil. Trans, 
vol. 144, p. 1 40), the representation ^ 

of which becomes peculiarly simple t A B 

in the entropy-temperature diagram. j -n 

The circuit consists of two equal / J 

straight lines AB and 01) (fig. 4) f _ f 

parallel to the axis of abscissas, and 
two precisely similar curves of any 
form BO and AD. The included 
area ABOD represents the work 

done, and the areas ABba and CDdc ___„_ 

represent respectively the heat re- 0 da c b ? 

coived from the heater and that transmitted to the cooler. The heat 
imparted by the fluid to the regenerator in passing from B to 0, and 
afterward restored to the fluid in its passage from D to A, is repre¬ 
sented by the areas BCcb and DAad. 
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It is often a matter of tlie first importance in the study of any ther¬ 
modynamic engine, to compare it with a perfect engine. Such a com¬ 
parison will obviously be much facilitated by the use of a method in 
which the perfect engine is represented by such simple forms. 

The method in which the co-ordinates represent volume and pressure 
has a ceitain advantage in the simple and elementary character of the 
notions upon which it is based, and its analogy with Watt’s indicator 
has doubtless contributed to render it popular. On tlie other hand, 
a method involving the notion of entropy , the very existence of which 
depends upon the second law of thermodynamics, will doubtless seem 
to many far-fetched, and may repel beginners as obscure and difficult 
of comprehension. This inconvenience is perhaps more than counter¬ 
balanced by the advantages of a method which makes the second law 
of thermodynamics so prominent, and gives it so clear and elementary 
an expression. * The fact, that the different states of a fluid can be 
represented by the positions of a point in a plane, so that the ordi¬ 
nates shall represent the temperatures, and the heat received or given 
out by the fluid shall be represented by the area bounded l>y the line 
representing the btates through which the body passes, the ordinates 
drawn through the extreme points of this line, and the axis of abscis¬ 
sas,—this fact, clumsy as its expression in words may be, is one which 
presents a clear image to the eye, and which the mind can readily 
grasp and retain. It is, however, nothing more nor less than a geo¬ 
metrical expression of the second law of thermodynamics in its appli¬ 
cation to fluids, in a form exceedingly convenient for use, and from 
which the analytical expression of the same law can, if desired, be at 
once obtained. If, then, it is more important for purposes of instruc¬ 
tion and the like to familiarize the learner with the second law, than 
to defer its statement as long as possible, the use of the entropy- 
temperature diagram may serve a useful purpose in the popularizing 
of this science. 

The foregoing considerations are in the main of a general character, 
and independent of the nature of the substance to which the graphical 
method is applied. On this, however, depend the forms of the iso¬ 
metrics, isopiestics and isodynamics in the entropy-temperature dia¬ 
gram, and of the isentropies, isothermals and isodynamics in the 
volume-pressure diagram. As the convenience of a method depends 
largely upon the ease with which these lines can be drawn, and upon 
the peculiarities of the fluid which has its properties represented in 
the diagram, it is desirable to compare the methods under considera¬ 
tion in some of their most important applications. We will commence 
with the case of a perfect gas. 
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Case of a perfect gas, 

A perfect or ideal gas may be defined as such a gas, that for any 
constant quantity of it the product of the volume and the pressure 
varies as the temperature, and the energy varies as the temperature, i. e., 

pv •=, at, (a)* 

€ = et, (u) 

The significance of the constant a is sufficiently indicated hy equation 
(a). The significance of c may he rendered more evident hy differen¬ 
tiating equation («) and comparing the result 

de = c dt 


with the general equations (1) and (2), viz: 

de = dJI-dW, dW=p dv. 
If do = 0, dW~ 0, and dll= c dt , i. o., 

m 


\ dt J v ' 


:C,f 


(<’) 


i. e., c is the quantity of heat necessary to raise the temperature of the 
body one degree under the condition of constant volume. It will he 
observed, that when different quantities of the same gas are consid¬ 
ered, a and c both vary as the quantity, and is constant; also, 
that the value of c-^-a for different gases varies as their specific heat 
determined for equal volumes and for constant volume. 

With the aid of equations (a) and (b) we may eliminate p and t 
from the general equation (4), viz: 

de = t dr/ ~ p dv , 

which is then reduced to 


and by integration to 


de _ do 

6 C C V 5 


log e = 


log w.J 


0 >) 


♦ In tins article, all equations which are designated by arabic numerals subsist lor 
any body whatever (subject to the condition of uniform pressure and tomporature), and 
those which designated by small capitals subsist for any quantity of a perfect gas as 
defined above (subject of course to the same conditions). 

f A subscript letter after a differential co-efficient is used in this article to indicate 
tho quantity which is made constant in the differentiation. 

% If we use the letter e to denote the base of tho Naperian system of logarithms, 
equation (o) may also be written in the form 


• 7 / a 

c c 
e = e v 

This may bo regarded as the fundamental thermodynamic equation of an ideal gas. See 
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The constant of integration becomes 0, if we call the entropy 0 for 
the state of which the volume and energy are both unity. 

Any other equations which subsist between n, p, t, t and ;/ may be 
derived from the three independent equations (a), («) and (n). If* we 
eliminate s from (b) and (i>), we have 

r] z = a log v + c log t + c log c. (m) 

Eliminating v from (a) and (e), we have 

?7 = (a+c) log t — a log p + clog c + a log a. (f) 

Eliminating t from (a) and (e), we have 

(* 

?/ = ( a+c ) log v + o log p + c log —. (g) 

a 

If v is constant, equation (e) becomes 

?/=zc log t 4* Const., 

i. e., the isometrics in the entropy-temperature diagram are logarith¬ 
mic curves identical with one another in form,—a change in the value 
of v having only the effect of moving the curve parallel to the axis of 
?j. If p is constant, equation (f) becomes 

?/= (a+c) log t + Const., 

so that the isopiestics in this diagram have similar properties. This 
identity in form diminishes greatly the labor of drawing any consid¬ 
erable number of these curves. For if a card or thin board be cut in 
the form of one of them, it may be used as a pattern or ruler to draw 
all of the same system. 

The isodynamics are straight in this diagram (eq. b). 

To find the form of the isothermals and isentropics in the volume- 
pressure diagram, we may make t and v constant in equations (a) 
and (a) respectively, which will then reduce to the well-known equa¬ 
tions of these curves:— 

pv z=z Const., 

and p r v a + c = Const. 

The equation of the isodynamics is of course the same as that of the 
isothermals. None of these systems of lines have that property of 
identity of form, which makes the systems of isometrics and isopics- 
tics so easy to draw in the entropy-temperature diagram. 


the last note on page 310 It will he observed, that there would be no leal loss of 
generality if we should choose, as the body to which the letters refei, such a quantity 
of the gas that one of the constants a and c should be equal to unity. 
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Case of condensable vapors. 

The case of bodies which pass from the liquid to the gaseous condi¬ 
tion is next, to he considered. It is usual to assume of such a body, 
that when sufficiently superheated it approaches the condition of a 
perfect gas. If, then, in the entropy-temperature diagram of such a 
body we draw systems of isometrics, isopiestics and isodynamics, as if 
for a perfect gas, for proper values of the constants a and c, these will 
he asymptotes to the true isometries, etc., of the vapor, and in many 
eases will not vary from them greatly in the part of the diagram which 
represents vapor unmixed with liquid, except in the vicinity of the 
line of saturation. In the volume-pressure diagram of the same body, 
the isoihermals, isentropies and isodynamics, drawn for a perfect gas 
for the same values of a and c, will have the same relations to the true 
isothermals, etc. 

In that part of any diagram which represents a mixture of vapor 
and liquid, the isopiestics and isothermals will he identical, as the 
pressure is determined hy the temperature alone. In hoth the dia¬ 
grams which we are now comparing, they will he straight and parallel 
to the axis of abscissas. The form of the isometrics and isodynamics 
in the entropy-temperature diagram, or that of the isentropies and 
isodynamics in the volume-pressure diagram, will depend upon the 
nature of the fluid, and probably cannot be expressed hy any simple 
equations. The following property, however, renders it easy to con¬ 
strue! equidiflerent systems of these lines, viz: any such system will 
divide any isothermal (isopiestie) into equal segments. 

It remains to consider that part of the diagram which represents 
the body when entirely in the condition of liquid. The fundamental 
eharaoteristic of this condition of matter is that the volume is very 
nearly constant, so that variations of volume are generally entirely in¬ 
appreciable when represented graphically on the same scale on which 
the volume of the body in the state of vapor is represented, and hoth 
the variations of volume and the connected variations of the connected 
quantities may he, and generally are, neglected hy the side of the 
variations of the same quantities which occur when the body passes 
to the state of vapor. 

Lot us make, then, the usual assumption that v is constant, and see 
how the general equations (1), (2), (8) and (4) are thereby aftected. 
We have first, 

dv — 0, 

then d FKrr 0, 

and ds = t dr/. 

If we add d /2 = t dy, 

Trans. Connecticut Acad., Vol. II. 25 


April, I8f3. 
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these four equations will evidently he equivalent to the three inde¬ 
pendent equations (1), (2) and (3), combined with the assumption 
which we have just made. For a liquid, then, instead of being a 
function of two quantities v and 7 /, is a function of // alone ,—t is also 
a function of// alone, being equal to the differential co efficient of the 
function e\ that is, the value of one of the three quantities t, *• and //, 
is sufficient to determine the other two. The value of moreover, is 
fixed without reference to the values of t , c and // (so long as these do 
not pass the limits of values possible for liquidity); while p does not 
enter into the equations, i. e., p may have any value (within certain 
limits) without affecting the values of t , f, // or v* Tf the body change 
its state, continuing always liquid, the value of W for such a change 
is 0, and that of II is determined by the values of any one of the 
three quantities t , £ and ?/. It is, therefore, the relations between ti 9 
?} and .2^ for which a graphical expression is to be sought; a method, 
therefore, in which the co-ordinates of the diagram aio made equal 
to the volume and pressure, is totally inapplicable to this particu¬ 
lar case; u andjo are indeed the only two of the five functions of the 
state of the body, v, p, t, e and 7/, which have no relations either to 
each other, or to the other three, or to the quantities W and 22 ", to be 
expressed.* The values of v and p do not really determine the state 
of an incompressible fluid,—the values of € and 7/ are still left 
undetermined, so that through every point in the volume-pressure 
diagram which i epresents the liquid there must pass (in general) an 
infinite number of isothermals, isodynamicb and isentropics. The 
character of this part of the diagram is as follows:—the states of 
liquidity are represented by the points of a line parallel to the a\is ol 
pressures, and the isothermals, isodynamics and isentropics, v Licit 
cross the field of partial vaporization and meet this line, turn upward 
and follow its eourse.f 

In the entropy-temperature diagram the relations of f, f and // arc 
distinctly visible. The line of liquidity is a cur\e All (lig. 5) deter¬ 
mined by the relation, between t and //. This curve is also an iso- 


* That is, v and p have no such relations to the other quantities, as are ©xpiOHHiblo 
by equations; p t however, cannot be less than a certain function of t 
f All these difficulties are of course removed when the differences of volume of tlio 
liquid, at different temperatures are rendered appreciable on the volume-pressuio 
diagram. This can be done m various ways,—among others, by choosing as tho body 
to which v, etc., refer, a sufficiently large quantity of the fluid But, however we do it, 
we must evidently give up the possibility of lepresentmg the body in the state of vapor 
in the same diagram without making its dimensions enormous 
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metric. Every point ol‘ it lias a definite volume, temperature, entropy 
and energy. The latter is indicated l>y the isodynamics EjE 15 E 2 E g , 
et(*., which cross the region of par¬ 
tial vaporization and terminate in 
the line of liquidity. (They do not 
in this diagram turn and follow the 
line.) If the body pass from one 
state to another, remaining liquid, 
as from JVl to N in the figure, the 
heat received is represented as usual 
by the area MNmn. That the work 
done is nothing, is indicated by the 
fact that the line AB is an isometric. 

Only the isopiesties in this diagram 
are superposed in the line of fluidity, 
turning downward where they meet 
this line and following its course, so 
that for any point in this line the pressure is undetermined. This is, 
however, no inconvenience in the diagram, as it simply expresses the 
fact of the case, that when all the quantities u, t, £ and // are fixed, 
the pressure is still undetermined. 

diagrams m wmon Tim isometrics, isopiestics, isothermals, isoeynamiqs Aim 

lbBNTROPICS OF A PERFECT GAS ARE ALL STRAIGHT LINES 

There are many eases in which it is of more importance that it 
shoxihl he easy to draw the lines of equal volume, pressure, tempera¬ 
ture 1 , energy and entropy, than that work and heat should he repre¬ 
sented in the simplest manner. In such cases it may be expedient to 
give up the condition that the scale ( y ) of work and heat shall he 
constant, when by that means it is possible to gain greater simplicity 
in the form of the lines just mentioned. 

In the case of a perfect gas, the three relations between the quanti¬ 
ties *?, //, £ and ;/ are given on page 321, equations (a), (it) and (n). 

These equations may be easily be transformed into the three 

log p -f- log h ~ log t = log a 9 (rx) 

log £ - log t = log c, (i) 

7} — r log £ — a log v = 0; (j) 

so that the three relations between the quantities log v, logp, log t 9 
log £, and i) are expressed by linear equations, and it will be possible 
to make the five systems of lines all rectilinear in the same diagram, 
the distances of the isometries being proportional to the differences 


Fig 5. 
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of the logarithms of the volumes, the distances of the isopiesiics being 
proportional to the differences of the logarithms of the pressures, ami 
so with the isothermals and the isodyninnies,—tlu* distances of the 
isentropics, however, being proportional to the difierences of entropy 
simply. 

The scale of work and heat in such a diagram will vary inversely 
as the temperature. For if we imagine systems of isentropics and iso- 
thermals drawn throughout the diagram for equal small diilerenees of 
entropy and temperature, the isentropics will be equidistant, but the 
distances of the isothermals will vary inversely as the temperature, 
and the small quadrilaterals into which the diagram is divided will 
vary in the same ratio: y co 1 - 7 -t. (See page 313.) 

So far, however, the form of the diagram lias not been completely 
defined. This may be done in various ways: e. g., if x and y l>e the 
rectangular co-ordinates, we may make 

\ * = log «, or J* = V, or ( a = log », eU , 

(y = lo gp; (yz=ziogt; (y=v; 

Or we may set the condition that the logarithms of volume, of pres¬ 
sure and of temperature, shall be represented in the diagram on tlio 

same scale. (The logarithms of energy 
are necessarily represented on the same 
scale as those of temperature.) This will 
require that the isometrics, isopiestics and 
isothermals cut one another at angles of 
60 °. 

The general character of all these dia¬ 
grams, which may be derived from one 
another by projection by parallel lines, 
may be illustrated by the case in which 
x =r log v 9 and y = log^;. 

Through any point A (fig. d) of such a 
N t' diagram let there be drawn the isometric 
\ vv', the isopiestic pp", the isothermal It' 
n and the isentropic 1 / 1 /. The lines pp' and 
w' are of course parallel to the axes. Also by equation ( 11 ) 



Fig. 6. 

v v 



and by (a) 
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Therefore, if wo draw another isometric, cutting ////, tt', and pp' in 
B, Oandl), 

AAL—'l C A — ! 

I'D c ’ CD “ o’ BC </' 

Hence, in the diagrams of different gases, 01 ) - 7 -150 will 1 >e propor- 
tional to the specific heat determined lor equal volumes and for con¬ 
stant volume. 

As the specific heat, thus determined, lias probably the same value 
for most simple gases, the isontropics will have the same inclination in 
diagrams of this kind lor most simple gases. This inclination may 
easily be found by a method which is independent of any units of 
measurement, for 



L o., BP- 7 -01) is equal to the quotient of the coefficient of elasticity 
under the condition of no transmission of heat, divided by the co¬ 
efficient of elasticity at constant temperature. This quotient for a 
simple gas is generally given as 1.408 or 1.421. As OA-i-Cl) = 
\/ 2 rr 1.414, BD is very nearly equal to CA (for simple gases), which 
relation it may he convenient to use iu the construction of the diagram. 

In regard to compound gases the rule seems to be, that the specific 
heat (determined for equal volumes and for constant volume) is to the 
specific heat of a simple gas inversely as the volume of the compound 
is to the volume of its constituents (in the condition of gas); that is, 
the value of BO-rOJ> for a compound gas is to the value of BC-rOD 
for a simple gas, as the volume of the compound is to the volume of 
its constituents. Therefore, if wc compare the diagrams (formed by 
this method) for a simple and a compound gas, the distance DA and 
therefore Cl) being the same in each, BC in the diagram of the com¬ 
pound gas will he to BC in the diagram of the simple gas, as the 
volume of the compound is to the volume of its constituents. 

Although the inclination of the isontropics is independent of the 
quantity of gas under consideration, the rate of increase of y will vary 
with this quantity. In regard to the rate of increase of £, it is evident 
that if the whole diagram bo divided into squares by isopicstios and 
isometrics drawn at equal distances, and isothermals be drawn as 
diagonals to these squares, the volumes of the isometrics, the pressures 
of the isopiestics and the temperatures of the isothennals will each 
form a geometrical series, and in all these series the ratio of two con¬ 
tiguous terms will be the same. 
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The properties of the diagrams obtained by the other methods men¬ 
tioned on page 326 do not differ essentially from those just described. 
For example, in any such diagram, if through any point we draw an 
isentropic, an isothermal and an isopiostic, which cut any isometric 
not passing through the same point, the ratio of the segments of tin* 
isometric will have the value which has been found for BO : 01). 

In treating the case of vapors also, it may be convenient to use 
diagrams in which x = log v and y = log p, or in which x = t} and 
y = log t; but the diagrams formed by these methods will evidently 
be radically different from one another. It is to be observed that each 
of these methods is what may be called a method of definite scale for 
work and heat; that is, the value of y in any part of the diagram is 
independent of the properties of the fluid considered. In the first 

method ;' = in the second y = i. In this respect these methods 

have an advantage over many others. For example, if we should 
make x = log v, y = the value of y in any part of the diagram 
would depend upon the properties of the fluid, and would probably 
not vary in any case, except that of a perfect gas, according to any 
simple law. 

The conveniences of the entropy-temperature method will be found 
to belong in nearly the same degree to the method in which the co¬ 
ordinates are equal to the entropy and the logarithm of the tempera¬ 
ture. ISTo serious difficulty attaches to the estimation of heat and 
work in a diagram formed on the latter method on account of the 
variation of the scale on which they are represented, as this variation 
follows so simple a law. It may often be of use to remember that 


Mg. n. 

B 



such a diagram may be reduced to an entropy- 
temperature diagram by a vertical compression 
or extension, such that the distances of the iso- 
thermals shall be made proportional to their 
differences of temperature. Thus if we wish 
to estimate the work or heat of the circuit 
ABCD (fig, 7), we may draw a number of equi¬ 
distant ordinates (isentropics) as if to estimate 
the included area, and for each of the ordinates 
take the differences of temperature of the points 


where it cuts the circuit; these differences of temperature will be 


equal to the lengths of the segments made by the corresponding 
circuit in the entropy-temperature diagram upon a corresponding 
system of equidistant ordinates, and may be used to calculate the 
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area of the circuit in the entropy-temperature diagram, i. e., to find 
the* work <>r heat required. We may find the work of any path by 
applying the same process to the circuit formed by the path, the iso¬ 
metric of the final state, the line of no pressure (or any isopiestic; see 
note on page 318), and the isometric of the initial state. And we may 
find the heat, of any path by applying the same proecRs to a circuit 
formed by the path, the ordinates of the extreme points and the line 
of absolute cold. That this Line is at ail infinite distance occasions no 
difficulty. The lengths of the ordinates in the entropy-temperature 
diagram which we desire are given by the temperature of points in 
the path determined (in either diagram) by equidistant ordinates. 

The properties of the part of the entropy-temperature diagram rep¬ 
resenting a mixture of vapor and liquid, which are given on page 323, 
will evidently not be altered if the ordinates are made proportional to 
the logarithms of the temperatures instead of the temperatures simply. 

The representation of specific beat in the diagram under discussion 
is peculiarly simple. The specific heat of any substance at constant 
volume or under constant pressure may be defined as the value of 



for a certain quantity of the substance. Therefore, if we draw a dia¬ 
gram, in which /; and // = log $, for that quantity of the substance 
which is used for the determination of the specific heat, the tangents 
of the angles made by the isometrics and tlie isopiostics with the 
ordinates in the diagram will be equal to the specific heat of the 
substance determined for constant volume and for constant pressure 
respectively. Sometimes, instead of the condition of constant volume 
or constant pressure, some other condition is used in the determination 
of specific heat. In all eases, the condition will be represented by a 
* line in the diagram, and the tangent of the angle made by this line 
with an ordinate will be equal to the specific heat as thus defined. If 
the diagram be drawn for any other quantity of the substance, the 
specific heat for constant volume or constant pressure, or for any other 
condition, will be equal to the tangent of the proper angle in the 
diagram, multiplied by the ratio of the quantity of the substance for 
which the specific lieat is determined to the quantity for which the 
diagram is drawn.* 


* JFiora this genoral property of the diagram, its character in the case of a perfect 
gas might he immediately doduood 
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THE VOLUME-ENTROPY DIAGRAM. 


The method of representation, in which the co-ordinates of the point 
in the diagram are made equal to the volume and entropy ol the 
hody, presents certain characteristics which entitle it to a somewhat 
detailed consideration, and for some purposes give it substantial 
advantages over any other method. We might anticipate Home of 
these advantages from the simple and symmelieal fofm of the general 
equations of thermodynamics, when volume and entropy are chosen 
as independent variables, viz:—* 


P= “ 


de 

do' 


Co 



(I W — p dv, 

an = t dtj. 


(w) 


Eliminating p and t we have also 

dW== ~% dv ' ( l3 > 

dH = ^d V . (14) 

The geometrical relations corresponding to these equations are in 
the volume-entropy diagram extremely simple. To fix our ideas, let 
the axes of volume and entropy be horizontal and vertical respec¬ 
tively, volume increasing toward the right and entropy upward. 
Then the pressure taken negatively will equal the ratio of the differ¬ 
ence of energy to the difference of volume of two adjacent points in 
the same horizontal line, and the temperature will equal the ratio of 
the difference of energy to the difference of entropy of two adjacent 
points in the same vertical line. Or, if a series of isodynamics be 
drawn for equal infinitessimal differences of energy, any series of hori¬ 
zontal lines will be divided into segments inversely proportional to 
the pressure, and any series of vertical lines into segments inversely 
proportional to the temperature. We see by equations (13) and (14), 
that for a motion parallel to the axis of volume, the heat received is 
0 , and the work done is equal to the decrease of the energy, while for 


* See page 310, equations (2), (3) and (4). 

In general, in this article, where differential co-efficients are used, the quantity which 
is constant in the differentiation is indicated by a subscript letter. In tills discussion 
of the volume-entropy diagram, however, v and r\ are uniformly regarded as the inde 
pendent variables, and the subscript letter is omitted. 
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a motion parallel to the axis of entropy, the work done is 0, and the 
heat received is equal to the increase of the energy. These two 
propositions are true either for elementary paths or for those of finite 
length. In general, the work for any element of a path is equal to 
the product of the pressure in that part of the diagram into the hori¬ 
zontal projection of the element of the path, and the heat received is 
equal to the product of the temperature into the vertical projection 
of the element of the path. 

If we wish to estimate the value of the integrals fpdv and ftdrj^ 
which represent the work and heat of any path, by means of measure¬ 
ments upon the diagram, or if we wish to appreciate readily by the 
eye the approximate value of these expressions, or if we merely wish 
to illustrate their meaning by means of the diagram; for any of these 
purposes the diagram which we are now considering will have the 
advantage that it represents the differentials dv and d?] more simply 
and clearly than any other. 

But we may also estimate the work and heat of any path by means 
of an integration extending over the elements of an area, viz: by the 
formula* of page 315, 


W C —II C —2 G i 6A, 
W"<= 

y 


In regard to the limits of integration in these formula?, we see that for 
the work of any path which is not a circuit, the bounding line is com¬ 
posed of the path, the line of no pressure and two vertical lines, and 
for the heat of the path, the bounding line is composed of the path, 
the lino of absolute cold and two horizontal lines. 

As the sign of y , as well as that of will be indeterminate until 
wo decide in which direction an area must be circumscribed in order 
to be considered positive, we will call an area positive which is cir- 
cumscrihed in the direction in which the hands of a watch move. 
This choice, with the positions of the axes of volume and entropy 
which wo have supposed, will make the value of y in most cases posi¬ 
tive, as we shall see hereafter. 

The value of y, in a diagram drawn according to this method, will 
depend upon the properties of the body for which the diagram is 
drawn. In this respect, this method differs from all the others which 

Trans. Connecticut Acad., You. II. 26 April, I8TS 
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Kg. 8. 


have been discussed in detail in this article. Et is easy to find an 
expression for y depending simply upon tlic variations of the energy, 

by comparing the area and the work or 
heat of an infinitely small circuit in the 
form of a rectangle having its sides 
parallel to the two axes. 

Let N ^ 2 ^ 3 X 4 (fig. 8 ) bo such a cir¬ 
cuit, and let it be described in the order 
of the numerals, so that the area is posi- 


»Ti 




2*4 


2*3 


tive. 


Also let £ u e Q 


£4 represent 


the energy at the four corners. The 
work done in the four sides in order 
commencing at Nj, will be s 1 ~ 0 , 

£ 3 ~ $ 4 , 0 . The total work, therefore, 


v for the rectangular circuit is 


Now as the rectangle is infinitely small, if we call its sides dv and dt/, 
the above expression will be equivalent to 


1 


d 2 e 
dv dtf 


dv dr}. 


Dividing by the area dv dr, 7 , and writing y v n for the scale of work and 
heat in a diagram of this kind, we have 


1 _ d 2 e _ dp _ dt 

V vv ~~ dm dr} dr} dv 


(15) 


The two last expressions for the value of 1-7 -y v v indicate that the 
value of y % v in different parts of the diagram will be indicated pro¬ 
portionally by the segments into which vertical lines are divided by a 
system of equidifferent isopiestics, and also by the segments into 
which horizontal lines are divided by a system of equidifferent iso- 
thermals. These results might also be derived directly from the 
propositions on page 313. 

As, in almost all cases, the pressure of a body is increased when it 
receives heat without change of volume, — is in general positive, and 
the same will be true of y^ n under the assumptions which wo have 


made in regard to the directions of the axes (page 330) and the defini¬ 
tion of a positive area (page 331). 

In the estimation of work and heat it may often be of use to con¬ 
sider the deformation necessary to reduce the diagram to one of 
constant scale for work and heat. NTo w if the diagram be so deformed. 
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that each point remains in the same vertical line, but moves in this 
line so that all isopiestics become straight and horizontal lines, at 
distances proportional to their differences of pressure, it will evidently 
become a volume-pressure diagram. Again, if the diagram be so 
deformed that each point remains in the same horizontal line, but 
moves in it so that isothermals becomes straight and vertical lines at 
distances proportional to their differences of temperature, it will 
become a entropy-temperature diagram. These considerations will 
enable us to compute numerically the work or heat of any path which 
is given in a volume-entropy diagram, when the pressure and tempera¬ 
ture are known for all points of the path, in a manner analogous to 
that explained on page 328. 

The ratio of any element of area in the volume-pressure or the 
entropy-temperature diagram, or in any other in which the scale of 
work and heat is unity, to the corresponding element in the volume- 
. , , 1 d 2 e 

entropy diagram is represented by — or — caseb m 

which this ratio is 0, or changes its sign, demand especial attention, 
as in such cases the diagrams of constant scale fail to give a satisfac¬ 
tory representation of the properties of the body, while no difficulty 
or inconvenience arises in the use of the volume-entropy diagram. 

As — ~~ ~~ == its value is evidently zero in that part of the 

diagram which represents the body when in part solid, in part liquid, 
and in part vapor. The properties of ^ 9 

such a mixture are very simply and y 
clearly exhibited in the volume-entropy 
diagram. 

Let the temperature and the pressure 
of the mixture, which are independent 
of the proportions of vapor, solid and 
liquid, be denoted by t f and p\ Also 
let V, L and S (fig. 0) be points of the 
diagram which indicate the volume and 
entropy of the body in three perfectly 0 v 

defined states, viz: that of a vapor of temperature t f and pressure p\ 
that of a liquid of the same temperature and pressure, and that of a 
solid of the same temperature and pressure. And let v r , 77 y v L , ij u 
v s , 7 f s denote the volume and entropy of these states. The position 
of the point which represents the body, when part is vapor, part 
liquid, and part solid, these parts being as p, v, and 1— /*— y, is 
determined by the equations 
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V = p Vy+ V V/, + (1 — p - y) Vfr * 
v = p Vv + V Vl + ( X — P — v ) 

where v and 77 are the volume and entropy of the mixture. The 
truth of the first equation is evident. The second may be written 

V~Vs=M {Vr~ Vs) + v (i/ L - i/ M ), 


or multiplying by t\ 

*' (v - Vb)=M * (Vv - Vs) J r vt ' (Vl - Vs)- 
The first member of this equation denotes the heat necessary to bring 
the body from the state B to the state of the mixture in question 
under the constant temperature t\ while the terms of the second 
member denote separately the heat necessary to vaporize the part p, 
and to liquefy the part v of the body. 

The values of v and 7 / are such as would give the center of gravity 
of masses //, v and 1 — v placed at the points V, L and B.* 
Hence the part of the diagram which represents a mixture of vapor, 
liquid and solid, is the triangle YLS. The pressure and temperature 
are constant for this triangle, i. e., an isopiestic and also an isothermal 
here expand to cover a space. The isodynamics are straight and 

ds 

equidistant for equal differences of energy. For — — p\ and 


ds 

= t\ both of which are constant throughout the triangle. 

This case can be but very imperfectly represented in the volume- 
pressure, or in the entropy-temperature diagram. For all points in 
the same vertical line in the triangle YLS will, in the volume- 
pressure diagram, be represented by a single point, as having the 
same volume and pressure. And all the points in the same horizontal 
line will be represented in the entropy-temperature diagram by a 
single point, as having the same entropy and temperature. Tn either 
diagram, the whole triangle reduces to a straight line. It must 
reduce to a line in any diagram whatever of constant scale, as its area 
must become 0 in such a diagram. This must be regarded as a defect 
in these diagrams, as essentially different states are represented by 
the same point. In consequence, any circuit within the triangle 


* These points will not be in the same straight line unless 

«' (ij v — r ) s ): f (r} L — rj 8 ) :: v 7 — v s : v L - v B , 
a condition very unlikely to be fulfilled by any substance. The first and second terms 
of this proportion denote the heat of vaporization (from tlio solid state) and that of 
liquefaction. 
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VLS will be* represented in any diagram of constant scale by two 
paths of opposite directions superposed, the appearance being as if a 
body should change its state and then return to its original state by 
inverse processes, so as to repass through the same series of states. 
It is true that the circuit in question is like this combination of pro¬ 
cesses in one important particular, viz: that 7F= II = 0, i. e., there 
is no transformation of heat into work. But this very fact, that a 
circuit without transformation of heat into work is possible, is worthy 
of distinct representation. 

A body may have such properties that in one part of the volume- 
entropy diagram ,i.e.,~^ is positive and in another negative. 
These parts of the diagram may be separated by a line, in which 
= 0, or by one in which ~ changes abruptly from a positive to a 
negative value.* (In part, also, they may be separated by an area in 


which -J- = 0.) 
di] * 


In the representation of such cases in any diagram 

of constant scale, we meet with 
a difficulty of the following na¬ 
ture. 

Let us suppose that on the 
right of the line LL (fig. 10) in 

a volume-entropy diagram, 

is positive, and on the left nega¬ 
tive. Then, if we draw any cir¬ 
cuit ABC!) on the right side of 
LL, the direction being thqt of 
the hands of a watch, the work 
and heat of the cimiit will be 
positive. But if we draw any 
circuit EF(tII in the same direc¬ 
tion on the other side of the lino u 
LL, the work and heat will be negative. For 

W= 11= 2 dA = 2^dA, 



* Tho line which represents the various states of water at its maximum density for 
various constant pressures is an example of the first case. A substance which as a 
liquid has no proper maximum density for constant pressure, but which expands in 
solidifying, affords an example of tho second case. 
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and the direction of the circuits makes the areas positive in both 
cases. Now if we should change this diagram into any diagram of 
constant scale, the areas of the circuits, as representing proportionally 
the work done in each case, must necessarily have opposite signs, 
i. e., the direction of the circuits must be opposite. We will suppose 
that the work done is positive in the diagram of constant scale, when 
the direction of the circuit is that of the hands of a watch. Then, in 

that diagram, the circuit ABCD would have 
Flg ' llm that direction, and the circuit EFGII the 

/ / contrary direction, as in figure 11. Now if 

B we imagine an indefinite number of circuits 

fj on each side of LL in the volume-entropy 

diagram, it will be evident that to transform 
such a diagram into one of constant scale, 
so as to change the direction of all the cii- 
pcuits on one side of LL, and of none on the 
\ JT other, the diagram must he folded over 

\ Njg. along that line; so that the points on one 

\ side of LL in a diagram of constant scale do 

\ not represent any states of the body, while 

_ on the other side of this line, each point, for 

u v a certain distance at least, represents two 

different states of the body, which in the volume-entropy diagram are 
represented by points on opposite sides of the line LL. We have thus 
in a part of the field two diagrams superposed, which must be care¬ 
fully distinguished. If this he done, as by the help of different colors, 
or of continuous and dotted lines, or otherwise, and it is remembered 
that there is no continuity between these superposed diagrams, except 
along the bounding line LL, all the general theorems which have been 
developed in this article can he readily applied to the diagram. But 
to the eye or to the imagination, the figure will necessarily be much 
more confusing than a volume-entropy diagram. 

If ^ = 0 for the line LL, there will he another inconvenience in 
dtj ’ 

the use of any diagram of constant scale, viz: in the vicinity of the 
dm 

line LL, i. e., l~y ViV will have a very small value, so that areas 

will be very greatly reduced in the diagram of constant scale, as com¬ 
pared with the corresponding areas in the volume-entropy diagram. 
Therefore, in the former diagram, either the isometrics, or the isen- 
tropics, or both, will be crowded together in the vicinity of the line 
LL, So that this part of the diagram will bo necessarily indistinct. 
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It may occur, however, in the volume-entropy diagram, that the 
same point must represent two different states of the body. This 
occurs in the case of liquids which can be va¬ 
porized. Let MM (fig. 12) be the lino repre¬ 
senting the states of the liquid bordering upon 
vaporization. This line will be near to the 
axis of entropy, and nearly parallel to it. If 
the body is in a state represented by a point 
of the line MM, and is compressed without ad¬ 
dition or subtraction of heat, it will remain of 
course liquid. Hence, the points of the space 
immediately on the left of MM represent sim¬ 
ple liquid. On the other hand, the body being 
in the original state, if its volume should be 
increased without addition or subtraction of 
heat, and if the conditions necessary for vapor¬ 
ization are present (conditions relative to the 
body enclosing the liquid in question, etc.), the liquid will become 
partially vaporized, but if these conditions are not present, it will con¬ 
tinue liquid. Hence, every point on the right of MM and sufficiently 
near to it represents two different states of the body, in one of which 
it is partially vaporized, and in the other it is entirely liquid. If we 
take the points as representing the mixture of vapor and liquid, they 
form one diagram, and if we take them as representing simple liquid, 
they form a totally different diagram superposed on the first. There 
is evidently no continuity between these diagrams except at the line 
MM; we may regard them as upon separate sheets united only along 
MM. For the body cannot pass from the state of partial vaporization 
to the state of liquid except at this line. The reverse process is indeed 
possible; the body can pass from the state of superheated liquid to 
that of partial vaporization, if the conditions of vaporization alluded 
to above are supplied, or if the increase of volume is carried beyond 
a certain limit, but not by gradual changes or reversible processes. 
After such a change, the point representing the state of the body will 
be found in a different position from that which it occupied before, 
but the change of state cannot be properly represented by any path, 
as during the change the body does not satisfy that condition of uni¬ 
form temperature and pressure which has been assumed throughout 
this article, and which is necessary for the graphical methods under 
discussion* (See note on page 309.) 

Of the two superposed diagrams, that which represents simple 
liquid is a continuation of the diagram on the left of MM. The iso- 
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piestics, isothermals and isodynamics pass from one to the other 
without abrupt change of direction or curvature. But that which 
represents a mixture of vapor and liquid will be different in its char¬ 
acter, and its isopiestics and isothermals will make angles in general 
with the corresponding lines in the diagram of simple liquid. The 
isodynamics of the diagram of the mixture, and those of the diagram 
of simple liquid, will differ in general in curvature at the line MM, but 

not in direction, for = — p and = t. 

dv * dr} 

The case is essentially the same with some substances, as water, for 
example, about the line which separates the simple liquid from a mix¬ 
ture of liquid and solid. 

In these cases the inconvenience of having one diagram superposed 
upon another cannot be obviated by any change of the principle on 
which the diagram is based. For no distortion can bring the three 
sheets, which are united along the line MM (one on the left and two 
on the right), into a single plane surface without superposition. Such 
cases, therefore, are radically distinguished from those in which the 
superposition is caused by an unsuitable method of representation. 

To find the character of a volume-entropy diagram of a perfect gas, 
we may make e constant in equation (o) on page 321, which will give 
for the equation of an isodynamic and isothermal 
7 = a log v + Const., 

and we may make p constant in equation (a), which will give for the 
equation of an isopiestic 


rj = (a + c) log v + Const. 

It will be observed that all the isodynamics and isothermal^ can be 
drawn by a single pattern and so also with the isopiestics. 

The case will be nearly the same with vapors in a part of the dia¬ 
gram. In that part of the diagram which represents a mixture* of 
liquid and vapor, the isothermals, which of course are identical with 
the isopiestics, are straight lines. For when a body is vaporized 
under constant pressure and temperature, the quantities of heat re¬ 
ceived are proportional to the increments of volume; therefore, the 
increments of entropy are proportional to the increments of volume. 


As = —p and = t, any isothermal is cut at the same angle by 


all the isodynamics, and is divided into equal segments by equidiffer- 


ent isodynamics. The latter property is useful in drawing systems of 


eqnidifferent isodynamics. 
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ARRANGEMENT OP THE ISOMETRIC, ISOPIESTIC, ISOTHERMAL AND ISENTROPIC 
ABOUT A POINT. 


The arrangement of the isometric, the isopiestic, the isothermal ami 
the iscntropic drawn through any same point, in respect to the order 
in which they succeed one another around that point, and in respect 
to the sides of these lines toward which the volume, pressure, tem¬ 
perature and entropy increase, is not altered hy any deformation of 
the surface on which the diagram is drawn, and is therefore indepen¬ 
dent of the method hy which the diagram is formed.* This arrange¬ 
ment is determined hy certain of the most characteristic thermody¬ 
namic properties of the body in the state in question, and serves in 
turn to indicate these properties. It is determined, namely, hy the 


vahic of (§£) as positive, negative, or zero, i. e., by the effect of heat 

as increasing or diminishing the pressure when the volume is main¬ 
tained constant, and hy the nature of the internal thermodynamic 
equilibrium of the body as stable or neutral,—an unstable equilib¬ 
rium, except as a matter of speculation, is of course out of the 
question. 

Let us first examine the case in which j is positive and the 


equilibrium is stable. 



docs not vanish at the point in ques¬ 


tion, there is a definite isopiestic passing through that point, on one 
side of which the pressures are greater, and on the other less, than on 


the line itself As 


( d t\ = 

\dvl v 


.(&.) 


the case is the same with the 


isothermal. It will be convenient to distinguish the sides of the iso¬ 
metric, isopiestic, etc., on which the volume, pressure, etc., increase, 
as the positive sides of these lines* The condition of stability requires 
that, when the pressure is constant, the temperature shall increase 
with the heat received,—therefore with the entropy. This may 
be written [dt ; d?/] > O.f It also requires that, when there is no 


* It is here assumed that, in the vicinity of the point in question, each point in the 
diagram represents only one state of the body. The propositions developed in the fol¬ 
lowing pages cannot be applied to points of the line where two superposed diagrams 
are united (see pages 335-338) without certain modifications. 

f As the notation is used to denote the limit of the ratio of dt to cfy, it would not 


be quite accurato to say that the condition of stability requires that 
Trans. Connecticut Acad., You. II. 2*? 


(%)>»■ 
May, 1813. 
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transmission of heat, the pressure should increase as the volume di¬ 
minishes, i. e., that \dp:dv] 7J <^ 0 . Through the point in question, 
A (fig, 13), let there be drawn the isometric vv' and the i sen tropic 
7777 ', and let the positive sides of these lines be indicated as in the 

figure. The conditions ^ 0 and \dp : do] V <C,0 require that the 

pressure at v and at 77 shall be greater than at A, and hence, that the 

isopiestic shall fall as pp' in the 
figure, and have its positive side 
turned as indicated. Again, the 
conditions 

(^<°and [dt:d^] p >0 

require that the temperature at 
?/ and at p shall be greater than 
at A, and hence, that the iso¬ 
thermal shall fall as tt' and have 
its positive side turned as indi¬ 
cated. As it is not necessary that 

(<1/) ^ t ^ ie ^ nes PP* an< * ma y be tangent to one another at A, 

provided that they cross one another, so as to have the same order 
about the point A as is represented in the figure; i. e., they may have 
a contact of the second (or any even) order.* But the condition that 


Kg. 13. 




and hence 



0 , does not allow pp' to he tangent to 


vv', nor tt' to 7777 '. 

If j he still positive, bnt the equilibrium bo neutral, it will be 

possible for the body to change its state without change either of 
temperature or of pressure; i. e., the isothermal and isopiestic will bo 


condition requires that the ratio of the differences of temperature and entropy botwoon 
the point in question and any other infinitely near to it and upon the same isopiestic 
should he positive. It is not necessaiy that the limit of this ratio should bo positivo. 

* An example of this is doubtless to be found at the critical point of a fluid. Boo 
Dr. Andrews ** On the continuity of the gaseous and liquid states of matter.” Phil. 
Trans., voL 159, p. 5*75. 

If the isothermal and isopiestic have a simple tangency at A, on one side of that 
point they will have such directions as will express an unstable equilibrium. A line 
drawn through all such points in the diagram will form a boundary to the possible part 
of the diagram. It may be that the part of the diagram of a fluid, which represents 
the superheated liquid state, is bounded on one side by such a line. 
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identical. The lines will fall as in figure 13, except that the iso¬ 
thermal and isopiestic will be superposed. 


In like manner, if j <[ 0, it may be proved that the lines will 

fall as in figure 14 for stable equilibrium, and in the same way for 
neutral equilibrium, except that pp' and tt' will be superposed.* 


The case that ^ = 0 includes a 
\d>tlv 

considerable number of conceivable 
cases, which would require to be dis¬ 
tinguished. It will be sufficient to men¬ 
tion those most likely to occur. 

In a field of stable equilibrium it may 


occur that ^ = 0 along a line, on 

one side of which >0, and on the 

V&//* 


Fig. 14. 



other side <C At any point in such a line the isopiestics will 

be tangent to the isometrics and the i&othermals to the isentropics. 
(See, however, note on page 339.) 

In a field of neutral equilibrium representing a mixture of two 
different states of the substance, where the isothermals and isoi>iestics 
are identical, a line may occur which has the threefold character of 
an isometric, an isothermal and an isopiestic. For such a line 


= 0. If lias opposite signs on opposite sides of this 

line, it will be an isothermal of maximum or minimum temperature.f 
The case in which the body is partly solid, partly liquid and 
partly vapor has already been sufficiently discussed. (See page 333). 


* When it is said that the arrangement of the lines in the diagram must ho like that 
in figure 13 or in figure 14, it is not meant to exclude the case in which the figure (13 
or 14) must bo turned over, in order to correspond with the diagram. In the case, 
however, of diagrams formed by any of the methods mentioned in this article, if the 
directions of the axes be such as we have assumed, the agreement with figure 13 will 
bo without inversion, and the agreement with figure 14 will also be without inversion for 
volume-entropy diagrams, but with inversion for volume-pressure or entropy-tempera¬ 
ture diagrams, or those in which x = log v and y = logjp, or x = q and y = log t 
f A.s some liquids expand and others contract in solidifying, it is possible that there 
are some which will solidify either with expansion, or without change of volume, or 
with contraction, according to the pressure. If any such there are, they afford exam¬ 
ples of the case mentioned above. 
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The arrangement of the isometric, isopiestic, etc., as given in figure 
13 , will indicate directly the sign of any differential co-efficient of the 

form , where w, w and z may he any of the quantities v, p, t, y 

(and e, if the isodynamic he added in the figure). The value of such 
a differential co-efficient will he indicated, when the rates ol‘ increase 
of v , p , etc., are indicated, as by isometrics, etc., drawn both for 
the values of v, etc., at the point A, and for values differing from these 

by a small quantity. For example, the value of |^ ^ will he indi¬ 
cated by the ratio of the segments intercepted upon an isentropic by 
a pair of isometrics and a pair of isopiestics, of which the differences 
of volume and pressure have the same numerical value. The case in 
which W or appears in the numerator or denominator instead of a 
function of the state of the body, can be reduced to the preceding by 
the substitution of pdv for d W, or that of td)j for dll. 

In the foregoing discussion, the equations which express the funda¬ 
mental principles of thermodynamics in an analytical form have been 
assumed, and the aim has only been to show how the same relations 
may be expressed geometrically. It would, however, be easy, starting 
from the first and second laws of thermodynamics as usually enunciated, 
to arrive at the same results without the aid of analytical formulae,—to 
arrive, for example, at the conception of energy, of entropy, of abso¬ 
lute temperature, in the construction of the diagram without the ana¬ 
lytical definitions of these quantities, and to obtain the various prop¬ 
erties of the diagram without the analytical expression of the thermo¬ 
dynamic properties which they involve. Such a course would ha.ve 
been better fitted to show the independence and sufficiency of a graphi¬ 
cal method, but perhaps less suitable for an examination of the com¬ 
parative advantages or disadvantages of different graphical methods. 

The possibility of treating the thermodynamics of fluids by such 
graphical methods as have been described evidently arises from the 
fact that the state of the body considered, like the position of a point 
in a plane, is capable of two and only two independent variations. 
It is, perhaps, worthy of notice, that when the diagram is only used 
to demonstrate or illustrate general theorems, it is not necessary, 
although it may he convenient, to assume any particular method of 
forming the diagram; it is enough to suppose the different states of 
the body to be represented continuously by points upon a sheet. 



XII. List of Marine Algje collected near Eastport, Maine, 
in August and September, 1873, in connection with the work 
of the U. & Fish Commission under Prof. S. F. Baird.* By 
Daniel C. Eaton. 

1. Fuchs vesiculosus, L. 

2 . Fucus uodosus, i* 

Both these species were very abundant on the rocks and wharves 
everywhere, between tide-marks. No Fucus serratm was found, 
though diligently sought for. It was found many years ago at New- 
buryport, Mass., by Capt. l>ike (see Haiwey’s Nereis Bor. Am., Ill, 
p. 122), and has recently been sent from Pietou harbor, Nova Scotia, 
by Rev. J. X Fowler . 

3. Desmarestia viridis, Lamouroux. 

Abundant on the wharves at Eastport, just below low-water-mark, 
and seen also at Dog Island. 

4. Desmarestia aculeata, hamour. 

Even more common than the last, principally the aculeate form. 
The pencilled form, however, was found by Mr. Prudden. 

5. Alaria esculenta, Grev. 

Very abundant on rocks just below low-water-mark at Dog Island, 
and probably equally common in most similar places.—The shape of 
the pitmm is varible, even on the same plant. One large specimen 
has obovate pinnte five inches long and three broad, as those of A . 
I*ylaii should be, but the base of the frond, so far from being cuneate 
and docurrent, is broad and rounded. 

o. Laminaria dermatodea, DeLaPyiaie. 

Dog Island, uncovered at extreme low-water. One specimen was 
brought up by the dredge off Campobello Island in twenty-five 

* I was at Eastport Aug. 12-17, collecting most of the time. Mr. T. M. Prudden 
and Mr. John B. Isham collected many specimens, both before and after my visit. 
Professor and Mrs. Yerrill made large collections after X was at Eastport, and Dr. 
Edward Palmer collected a few species on Grand Menaa. All these collections were 
plaood in my hands for study. D. 0. B. 
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fathoms of water. As the stem was freshly cut, and the frond not 
water-worn, the plant must have grown at this groat depth. 

* Laminaria longicruris, D© Da rylai© 

Common, but none were soon at East port of very groat size. Grand 
Menan, 20 feet long, Prof. Verrill A small but well characterized 
specimen was found by mo in November, 1872, at Old Lyme, Con¬ 
necticut : I believe it had not before been observed south of Cape 
Cod. 

8 Laminaria saccharina, Lamouroux 
Common with the last, at and below low-water-mark. Among the 
specimens is one with a third lamina, or half-frond, somewhat nar¬ 
rower than the others, but running the whole length of the frond. 
Near the edge of one of the broadest wings are slight indications of a 
fourth wing. This explains the little known L. trilamlnata of Mr. 
Olney, and shows it to be only a case of accidental deduplication or 
transverse chorisis. The specimen is about two feet long and six 
inches wide at the base, the stem slender and scarcely two inches long. 

8. Agarum Tumeri, Postells and Ruprecht. 

Abundant, growing with the common Laminarias, also dredged at 
20—25 fathoms by Prof. Verrill. 

10 Chorda Filnm, Stackhouse. 

Common in Eastport harbor, from one to many feet below low- 
water-mark. 

n. Chorda lomentaria, Lyngbye. 

Abundant about the piers and wharves of the town, and at Dog 
Island, etc., mostly uncovered at low water. Home of the frondR are 
two or three feet long, half an inch in diameter, and often very much 
spirally twisted. 

12 . Chordaria flagelHformis, Agardh. 

Very common in tide-pools and between tide-marks, assuming a 
great variety of forms. Yar. minor, Agardh, is plentiful, especially 
in a great tide-pool at Dog Island. It is a profusely branched plant, 
with very slender branches, and might very easily be mistaken for 
IHctyosiphon fceniculaceu $. Only very careful microscopic study 
will avail to distinguish them. 

13 . Elachista fucicola, Pries. 

Common on Fucus, Prof VerriU. 
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14 EctOCarpUS brachiatUS, Harvey. 

15. Ectocarpus littoralis, Lyngbye. 

10. Ectocarpus SiliCUloSUS, Lyngbye. 
it. Ectocarpus tomeutosus, Lyngbye. 

All these species of Ectocarpus, and possibly one or two others, 
were collected on piles and rocks between tides, by Prof Yerrill and 
Mr. Isham. Authors do not seem to be at all united as to the limits 
of species in this genus, and with uncertain characters, and too often 
with specimens not in fruit, the identification of species is most 
doubtful. 

18. Polysiphonia urceolata, Greville. 

Common on rocks a few feet below low-water-mark. This is a 
very variable plant, passing from coarse and somewhat rigid forms, 
by many gradations, to the delicate var. roseola of J. G. Agardh 
(P. formosa, Harvey; Ner. Bor. Am.). 

19. Polysiphonia violacea, Greville. 

Collected early in August at Treat’s Island by Mr. Prudden. 

20 . Polysiphonia fastigiata, Greville. 

Very abundant on Eucus nodosus at Dog Island, etc. Grand 
Menan, JDr. Palmer (with 24-26 tubes!). 

21. Corallina officinalis, Linn. 

Iiock-pools on outer coast of Campobello Island. Grand Menan, 
abundant, Prof. YerriU. This plant, which Dr. Harvey (Nereis Bor. 
Am., II, p. 83) said had not been sent him by any of his American 
correspondents, is abundant at Cape Ann, at Wood’s Hole, and in 
various parts of Long Island Sound. 

22. Lithothamnion polymorphum, Areschong, in J. G. Agardh’s Sp. 

Alg., It, p. 524. 

Dredged in 18-20 fathoms, and encrusting rocks and shells up to 
low-water-mark; also seen in tide-pools. This is the common 
“ Nulliporc ” of the coast of Maine, and occurs in a great many forms, 
from a minute dot up to branching knobby masses several inches in 
diameter. 

23. Delesseria sinuosa, Lamouroux. 

Cast ashore on Campobello Island and Grand Menan, also dredged 
abundantly in many places at ten to forty fathoms, and off Campo¬ 
bello Island in very deep water, (seventy-five fathoms, Prof YerriU.) 
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24. Delesseria alata, Lamouroux. 

Growing on Ptilota serrata at Dog Island, below 1 o w-water-mark, 
Mr. Prudden. Grand Menan, Dr. Palmer. Rome of the specimens 
have the margins of the segments entire as described by Dr. Harvey, 
and as seen in fine Irish specimens sent me by Dr. Dickie, but others 
are much denticulated and laciniated, so as to suggest D. denticulata 
of Montague; but as transitions occur, and even the common Cape 
Ann plant has the margins by no means entire, I prefer to refer all 
the Eastport specimens to D. alata. 

25. Calliblepharis ciliata, Kutzing. 

Campobello Island, Mr. Prudden. Grand Menan, Dr. Palmer. 

26. Polyides rotundus, G-reviUe. 

Tide-pools, common. 

2T. Hildeubrandtia,-? 

Forming a very smooth, thickish, dark red crust on rocks, and 
sometimes on shells, always covered at low tide, and in rock-pools on 
Campobello Island. The only specimen brought home is not in fruit, 
and therefore I cannot identify it with certainty. The cells are 
about twice the diameter of those of the common Hildenbrandtia of 
southern New England, which I take to be j EE Crouanz , J. G. 
Agardh. 

28. Euthora cristata, J. Gk Agardh. 

Rock-pools, on Campobello Island. Grand Menan, Dr. Palmer , 
with conceptacular fruit. 

29. Hhodymertia palmata, Grevffle. 

Very abundant, mostly between tides. A condition with numerous 
frondlets developed from the surface of the main frond is not un¬ 
common. 

bo. Ahnfeltia plicata, Fries. 

Grand Menan, Dr. Pcdmer. 

31. Cystoclonium purpurasoens, Kctzing. 

Tide-pools, on Campobello Island. Grand Menan, Dr. Palmer. 

32. G-igartina mamillosa, J* Gk Agardh. 

Very abundant on rocks, mostly just above low-water-mark, also in 
tide-pools. 
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33. Chondrus crispus, Lyngbye. 

A single specimen was given to Mr. Isham by a gentleman who 
found it at Grand Manan. The plant is dwarfish, and with narrow 
entangled divisions, but the section shows the proper cellular struc¬ 
ture of this species. 

34. Halosaccion ramentaceum, J. G-. Agardh. 

Plentiful on the rocks from half-tide down to the lowest tide-mark, 
and assuming very different forms. Some specimens are like the 
figure in Nereis Bor. Am., but most of the examples collected show a 
tendency to produce sword-shaped, flattened fronds, either simple or 
proliferously branched. The largest fronds are over a foot long, and 
an inch wide in the middle, from which they taper to a very slender 
base, and to a somewhat acute apex. When they remain simple, and 
all the largest are simple, they gradually become much curved, and 
the convex edge especially becomes much inflated and irregularly 
crested. For this form I propose the name of Var. gladiatum. Since 
I find no difference in the cellular structure, and since all kinds of in¬ 
termediate forms occur, I dare not regard this form as a distinct 
species, though it is very unlike the forms hitherto known. 

35. Ceramium rubrum, Agardh. 

Found in a rock-pool on Oampobello Island. Grand Manan, Prof 
Verrill and Er, Palmer . 

3G. Ceramium Hooperi, Harvey. 

Found by Prof Verrill on the piles of a wharf in Eastport, and at 
Grand Manan. Herring Cove, Mr. Prudden. In these specimens the 
creeping surculi are not preserved, but the cells, of nearly equal diame 
tor and length, are filled with a beautiful rosy-purple endochrome, the 
nodes are coated with a definite band of rather large cellules, and 
some of the specimens show a few of the root-like filaments which Dr. 
Harvey saw on Mr. Hooper’s original specimens from Penobscot Bay. 

3*7. Ftilota serrata, Etitzmg. 

Cast up on the shores, and dredged abundantly, even found at 75 
fathoms. Growing below low-water-mark at Dog Island, Mr. Prud¬ 
den. This alga varies considerably in the coarseness or delicacy of 
its parts, and one large but very delicate specimen from 50 fathoms 
depth off Grand Manan has some of the opposite branches or ramuli 
equally developed, so as to imitate P. plumosa not a little* I have 
seen no specimens from this region of undoubted P. plumosa, though 
as I write a true specimen of it is sent to me from Portland, collected 
by Mrs . Boy. 

Trans Connecticut Aoad., Yon II. 28 July, 18T3. 
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38. Ptilota elegans, Bonnomabon. 

Tide-pools on Campobello Island, at Herring Cove. Little Given 
Island near Grand Man an, Mr, Pham. 

39 Calhthamnion Americanum, Harvey. 

40 Callithamnion Pylaisaei, Montague. 

41. Callithamnion floccosum, Agardh. 

These three species of Callithamnion, were found parasitic on 
Ptilota serrata at Dog Island by Mr. Prudden , and Nos. 40 and 41 
were found growing on muscle-shells among the wharves by Prof 
Verrill. 

42. Callithamnion Rothii, Lyngbyo. 

Growing in the piles of the wharves near low-water-mark, and on 
the rocks at Dog Island and Grand Manan, exposed at low-water, 
Prof VerriU and Mr. Prudden. 

43. Porphyra vulgaris, Agardh. 

Very common between tide-marks, growing chiefly on other algto, 
particularly on Poly siphon) a fastigiata. 

44. Euteromorpha intestinalis, Link. 

Not so common as the next; found in a tide-pool near high-water- 
mark, on Campobello Island. 

46 Enteromorpha compressa, GreviUe. 

Very common about the docks, etc., growing as high up as the tide 
ever reaches. 

46. Enteromorpha -? 

Floating in a large entangled mass in Cobscook Bay.—Fronds very 
pale-green, unbranched, filiform, tubular, varying in width, when 
compressed, from .001 inch to .03 inch; cells sub-quadrate or oblong, 
.0003 to .0005 inch in diameter, about eight rows in the slenderest 
fronds. I cannot identify this with auy published species, but in the 
present state of my knowledge of the genus I am unwilling to give it 
a new name. The cells are much more regularly four-sided than in 
22 compressa . 

4T. Ulva latissima, L. 

Very common. 

48 . Cladophora arcta, Lillwyn 

Abundant on rocks and piles of wharves near low-wator-mark. 
Older plants, with the filaments much matted together ( (J. centralis , 
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Ktitzing,) wore found on the S. E. Bide of Oampohello Island, in a 
rock-pool so high that ordinary tides would fail to reach it. 

w. Cladophora-? 

On Poly ides rot nodus and Gigartina , at Dog Island, etc.—Plant 
forming deep-green tufts one-half to one inch in diameter, filament 
.0012 in. in diameter irregularly dichotomous, suheorymbose at the 
ends; cells mostly about twice as long as their diameter, rarely 2^ 
times, often less than twice; rootlets none.—This has much the habit 
of O. lanosa, but lacks the rootlet-like branches, and has even the 
terminal cells very short. 

co. Cladophora flexuosa, Griffiths. 

Collected by Prof. Yerrill and Mr. Isham . 

61. Chaetomorpha Melagonium, Webor and Mohr. 

Tide-pools at very low levels, not rare. 

62. Chaetomorpha tortuosa, Diliwyn. 

Grows iu long entangled masses on Pucks and other large alga?, 
also on the piles of the wharves, quite common. 

63. Hormotrichum boreal©, Harvey? 

Attached and free, in brackish pools just above high-water-mark on 
Little Green Island, Prof. Verrill. 

Filaments light yellowish green, very long, entangled, average 
diameter, .0008 inch, cells from once to twice as long as their diame¬ 
ter, slightly constricted at the end; endochrome dispersed in roundish 
granules of very unequal size. 

m 

64. Hormotrichum speciosum, Carmichael? 

Found on Ohordaria fa yell!form is, covering it with a dense dark- 
green pile. Filaments one-half to one inch long, their diameter .0015 
to .0016 inch, very uniform; cells distinct, only one-fourth to one-third 
as long as tlieir breadth, the filament slightly indented at each arti¬ 
culation ; endochrome dense, a thin disk of it in each cell. I am very 
doubtful if this be the plant figured at plate 186 B of Phycologia 
Brittanica. 

65. Hormotrichum Carmiohaelii, Harvey. 

On lobster-cages floating in the docks at Eastport, Prof VeirilL 
Filaments much entangled, dark green, the diameter varying from 
.0008 inch to .0016 or even more, cell-wall very thick, the dissepi- 
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ments not evident; endochrome dense, at first in barrel-shaped 
masses rather longer than thick, at last separating into somewhat 
lens-shaped disks. 

56 Osoillatoria,-? 

Forms a dark blue or purple slimy coating on piles and logs, only 
in shaded places, Prof VerriU. Filaments bluish-green, .000X to 
.00013 inch in diameter. Probably a common European species, but 
I have no means of comparing it with authentic specimens. 


The above list is as complete as the collections made will permit* 
It will be remembered that Algie were sought for only a few weeks 
in August and September:—if this coast could be thoroughly ev- 
plored at different seasons the list would doubtless be much extended. 

New Haven, March 19th, 18*7 -t 



XIII. — The Early Stages of the American Lobster (Homctrus 
Amtricanus Edwards). By Sidney I. Smith.* 


A great part of the published observations on the early history of 
the higher Crustacea has been confined to the changes whicK take 
place in the embryo within the egg or immediately after leaving it. 
Of the later stages, which connect the newly hatched young with the 
adult, very little is known, even in species of which the embryology 
proper has been considerably studied. This results naturally from the 
great difficulty of rearing the young of these animals in confinement. 
In fact, it is usually easier to obtain the young in the different stages 
directly from their native haunts, as has been so successfully done for 
some of the radiates and worms by Alexander Agassiz, than to at¬ 
tempt to rear them in ordinary vessels or small aquaria. In the case 
of many of the higher Crustacea, a part of the early history might 
often be traced back from the adult more easily than it can be from 
the egg up. 

The following account of the development of the American lobster 
during its free-swimming stages is one of the results of the facilities 
for collecting and studying the marine animals of Vineyard Sound, 
Buzzard’s Bay and the adjacent region, afforded me during the sum¬ 
mer of 1871, by Professor Spencer F. Baird, United States Commis¬ 
sioner of Fish and Fisheries. 

Numerous specimens of the free-swimming young of the lobster, in 
different stages of growth, were obtained in Vineyard Sound, but my 
time while there was so fully occupied in collecting that little was 
left for studying the animals while alive. The figures and descriptions 
which follow—except a few notes on color—have consequently all 
been made from specimens preserved in alcohol, so that this article is 
confined almost wholly to the development of the tegumentary ap¬ 
pendages and docs not include a study of the anatomy of the soft 
internal organs. 

As no opportunities were offered in 1871 for observations upon the 
young within the egg, this deficiency has been partially supplied by 

* A brief abstract of a part of this paper, with the figures on plate ZTV, appeared 
in the American Journal of Science, 3d series, vol. fix, p. 1, June, 1872. A short notice 
of it is also inserted in an article on “The Metamorphoses of the Lobster and other 
Crustacea,” in the Beport of the U. S. Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries on the Con¬ 
dition of the Sea Fisheries of the Southern Coast of New England in 1871 and 1872, 
p. 522, 187S. 
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a few observations at New Haven in May, 1872.* Eggs taken May 
2 , from lobsters captured at New London, Connecticut, had embryos 
well advanced, as represented in figure 1. In this stage the eggs are 

slightly elongated spheroids, 
about 2.1 mm in the longer dia¬ 
meter and 1.9 in the shorter. 
One side is rendered very opa¬ 
que dark green by the unab¬ 
sorbed yolk mass, while the 
other shows the eyes as two 
large black spots, and the red 
pigment spots on the edge of 
the carapay, bases of the legs, 
etc., as irregular lines of pink 
markings. 

In a side view of the embryo, 
the lower edge of the earapax 
(b, figure 1) is clearly defined 
and extends in a gentle curve 
from the middle of the eye to 
the posterior border of the embryo. This margin of the earapax is 
marked with dendritic spots of red pigment. The whole dorsal por¬ 
tion, fully one-half the embryo, is still occupied by the unabsorbed 
portion of the yolk («, a , figure 1), of which the lower margin, repre¬ 
sented in the figure by a dotted line, extends from close above the 
eye in a curve nearly parallel with the lower margin of the earapax, 
but with a sharp indentation a little way behind the eye. The eyes 
(c, figure 1) are large, nearly round, not entirely separated from the 
surrounding tissues, and with a central portion of black pigment. 

The antennulse figure 1) are simple, sack-like appendages, aris¬ 
ing from just beneath the eyes, with the terminal portion turned back* 



* The season at which the female lobsters carry eggs varies very much on difforont 
parts of the coast Lobsters from New London and Stonington, Connecticut, arc with 
eggs in April and May, while at Halifax, Nova Scotia^ I found thorn with eggs, in which 
the embryos were just beginning to develop, early in September. A corresponding 
variation is noticed in the lobster of the European coast 
f Embryo, some time before hatching, removed from the external envelope and 
Shown in a side view enlarged 20 diameters; a, a, dart-green yolk mass still unab¬ 
sorbed; 6, lateral margin of the earapax marked with many dendritio spots of red 
pigment; c, eye; d, aatennula; e, antenna; f external raaxilliped; g, great cheliped 
which forms the big claw of the adult; A, outer swimming branch or exopodus of the 
same; % the four ambulatory legs with their exopodal brandies; k, intestine; Z, heart; 
to, bhobed tail seen edgewise. 
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ward and marked with several large dendritic spots of red pigment. 
In sjjecimens a little further advanced (figure 2) the future antennula is 

slightly separated from the external 
membrane of the sack and is seen 
forming within it, and at its tip 
there appear-to he several rudi¬ 
mentary set®. 

The antennae (e, figure 1) affebut 
little larger than the antennula? and 
are sack-like and without articula¬ 
tions, but the scale and flagellum 
are separated and bent backward, 
the scale being represented by the 
large and somewhat expanded lobe, 
and the flagellum by a shorter and 
slender lobe which arises from near the base of the scale. In speci¬ 
mens a little further advanced (figure 2), the extremity of the scale 
shows a few very short and rudimentary set®, and the flagellum is 
tipped with three of the same character. 

The mandibles, both pairs of maxilhe, and the first and second 
maxillipeds are not sufficiently developed to be seen without remov¬ 
ing the edge of the carapax and the adjacent parts. By dividing the 
embryo in two, however, removing the carapax, and viewing the 
parts under compression, a number of lobes corresponding to the 
mouth organs can be seen (figure 2). The anterior of these (c, figure 
2), apparently representing the mandible, is broad, simple and clearly 
defined. Next are several small and indistinct lobes (d, figure 2) re¬ 
presenting, probably, the maxilhe. Then, a larger lobe, indistinctly 
divided into three parts at the extremity (e, figure 2), represents the 
first maxilliped, and a slender lobe, with the terminal portion divided 
into two processes (/, figure 2), represents the second maxilliped. 
The external maxillipcdn (f figure 1, and figure 2) are well developed 
and almost exactly like the posterior cephalothoracic legs. Both the 
branches are simple and sack-like, the main branch, or endognathus,f 

* Cephalic appendages of the left side of an embryo a little further advanced than 
figure 1, as seen, under compression, enlarged 40 diameters; a, antennula; 5, antenna; 
c, mandible; <2, maxillm; e, first maxilliped; /, socond maxilliped; g, base of external 
maxilliped. 

f To prevent confusion, the terms here used are the Latin forms of those proposed 
by Milne Edwards to designate the different branches of the cephalothoracic ap¬ 
pendages: mdopodus, for the main branch of a leg; exopodus 7 for the accessory branch; 
fpipodus, for the flabolliform appendage; and endognaihus, exognathus, and epigruitJms, 
for the corresponding branches of the mouth organs. 
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much larger and slightly longer than the outer branch, or exogmithuB, 
which is quite slender. 

The five pairs of cephalothoracic legs (g, h, /, figure 1, ami <(, >, 
figure 3) are all similar and of about the same size, except the main 
branch of the first pair, (g, figure 1, and a, figure 3,) which js much 

larger than that of the others, but is 
still sack-like and ontirely without ar¬ 
ticulations. The outer or exopodal 
branches of all the legs are slender, 
wholly unarticulated, sack-like processes, 
while the inner or main (eudopodal) 
branches of the four posterior pairs are 
similar, hut much stouter and slightly 
longer processes arising from the same 
bases. The bases of all the legs aro 
marked with dendritic spots of red pig¬ 
ment like those upon the lower margin 
of the carapax. 

The abdomen (m, figure 1 ) is curved round beneath the oephalo- 
thorax, the extremity extending between and considerably in front of 
the eyes. The segments are scarcely distinguishable. The telson 
(figure 4 ) is fully a third of the entire length of the abdomen, and, as 
seen from beneath the embryo, is slightly ex¬ 
panded into a somewhat oval form, and very 
deeply divided by a narrow sinus, rounded at 
the extremity. The lobes into which the tail 
is thus divided are narrow, and somewhat ap¬ 
proach each other toward the extremities, where 
they are each armed along the inner edge with 
six small obtuse teeth. 

The heart (/, figure 1 ) is readily seen, while 
the embryo is alive, by its regular pulsations. 
It appears as a slight enlargement in the dorsal 
vessel, just under the posterior portion of the 
carapax. The intestine (&, figure 1 ) is distinctly 
visible in the anterior portion of the abdomen as 
a well defined, transparent tube, in which float 
little granular masses. This material within the 
intestine is constantly oscillating back and forth 
as long as the embryo is alive. _ 

* yirst and second cephalothoracic legs, as seen detached from the body and under 
compression, enlarged 40 diameters: a, leg of the anterior pair; 6, leg of the second pair. 

| Extremity of the abdomen, seen from above and slightly compressed, enlargod 30 
diameters. 


Fig. 4.+ 
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The subsequent development of the embryo within the egg was not 
observed. 

The following observations on the young larvae, after they have 
left the eggs, have been made upon specimens obtained in Vineyard 
Sound, or the adjacent waters, during July. These specimens were 
mostly taken at the surface in the day-time, either with the towing or 
hand net, and represent three quite different stages in the true larval 
condition, besides a later stage approaching closely the adult: (1) a 
free-swimming schizopodal form with the full number of cephalothor¬ 
acic appendages, the abdomen without appendages, and the six pos¬ 
terior pairs of cephalothoracic appendages pediform and their exopo- 
dal branches developed into powerful swimming organs; (2) a simi¬ 
lar form in which the rudimentary appendages have appeared upon 
the second to the filth segments of the abdomen; and (3) a form in 
which the exopodal branches of the six posterior pairs of cephalo¬ 
thoracic appendages have decreased much in size, proportionally with 
the rest of the animal, and in which well formed appendages have ap¬ 
peared upon the penultimate segment of the abdomen in addition to 
those upon the second to the fifth segments. For convenience, I have 
designated these forms as the first, second, and third larval stages. 
In the next form observed the animal has lost all its schizopodal char¬ 
acters and assumed the more important features of the adult, although 
still retaining the free-swimming habit of the true larval forms. This 
stage I have indicated as the earliest stage of the adult form. The 
exact age of the larvae in the first stage was not ascertained, but 
was probably only a few days, and they had most likely molted only 
once after leaving the eggs. 

First larval stage . 

In this stage the young are free-swimming schizopods about a third 
of an inch (7*8 to 8*0 tmn *) in length (plate XIV, figs. A , B ). The 
carapax is short and broad, somewhat gibbous posteriorly as seen 
from above, and projects in front into an unarmed, long, very slender 
and acute rostrum, which is horizontal, flattened vertically, and only 
a little less than half as long as the entire carapax including the 
rostrum. The inferior angle of the anterior margin projects, beneath 
the eye, into an acute, spiniform and prominent tooth. The cervical 
suture is faintly indicated, but no other areolation is perceptible. The 
posterior portions of the branchial regions are expanded laterally and 
the posterior margin incloses a space considerably larger than the 
base of the abdomen. 

Trans. OoNNEOTrcirr Acad.. Vol. II. 29 July, 18*73. 
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The ocular peduncles are very short and thick, directed straight 
outward, and apparently admit of only a small amount ol motion. 
The cornea projects very slightly beyond the margin of the oarapax 
and is very large, its diameter being about a third as gieat as the 
breadth of the carapax. 

The antennulse (plate XV, fig. 6, enlarged 30 diameters) are short, 
simple, sack-like appendages, about half as long as the rostrum, 
slightly contracted proximally, and entirely without division into seg¬ 
ments. At tip they are each furnished with three sitnple seta 1 , one 
stout and about half as long as the antennula itself, the others very 
small and placed at the base of the larger. No sign of auditory ap¬ 
paratus could be discovered. In one specimen, which was approach¬ 
ing the time of molting, the antemmlse of die next stage was plainly 
visible through the integument (plate XV, fig. 1, enlarged 30 diame¬ 
ters), and show distinctly two separated segments representing the 
peduncle, the partial separation of the secondary, or inner, flagellum, 
and the hairs toward the tip of the outer flagellum. 

The antennse (plate XV, fig. 11, enlarged 30 diameters) are slightly 
longer than the antennulse and much further developed. There is a 
sharp tooth at the base of the scale. The scale itself is highly de¬ 
veloped and resembles considerably that of many of the Mysidea. It 
is broad, considerably longer than the flagellum, armed with a sharp 
tooth at the extremity of the outer margin, and the inner edge is 
furnished with vexy long plumose hairs, which are jointed through 
most of their length, and taper to very slender tips. The flagellum is 
shorter than the scale, separated from its peduncle by an articulation, 
but is itself not divided into segments, and is naked except at the 
tip, which is furnished with three equal, slender, plumose hairs like 
those upon the scale, only somewhat shorter. 

The mandibles (plate XV, fig. 13, enlarged 25, and fig. 11, enlarged 
40 diameters) are delicate and the crowns alone indurated. The palpi 
are very small, short and cylindrical, the three subequal segments 
faintly indicated, and the tip of each furnished with two short hairs. 
They are directed straight forward and apparently have no power of 
acting within the edges of the mandibles as in the adult. The coronal 
edges of the mandibles are asymmetrical In both there is a very small 
molar-like area (fig. 14, b) at the posterior angle covered with fine 
teeth or bristles, and, in front of this, the margin, nearly to the anterior 
angle, is armed with acute spiriform teeth which are hooked slightly 
backward. At the anterior angle this margin is turned abruptly 
backward for a short distance below (in the natural position of tho 
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animal) the other edge, as a stout lamelliform process. This process 
is quite different in the two mandibles. In the left (fig. 14, a) its 
posterior margin is separated from the body of the mandible for 
quite a distance, and its inner, or terminal, edge divided into three 
irregular obtuse teeth, of which the posterior is most prominent; 
while on the right side this process is separated only for a short dis¬ 
tance, the teeth are quite different in form, and the posterior one is 
the least prominent. 

In the first' pair of maxillae (plate XVI, fig. 1, enlarged 40 diame¬ 
ters) the endognatlms is composed, as in the adult, of two lobes (fig. 
1 , a, b), the proximal lobe (a) rounded at tip and margined with 
scattered setiform spinules, the distal lobe (b) truncated at the ex¬ 
tremity, which is armed, somewhat as in the adult, with closely set 
acute spinules. The exognathus (fig. 1, c) is much shorter than the 
endognathus, is composed of a single article, and is armed at and near 
the distal extremity with four setm (fig. la, enlarged 100 diameters), 
of which two are at the tip, the inner one about as long as the 
exognathus itself, the outer a little shorter; another, about as long as 
this last, arises from an omargination on the inside a little way from 
the tip; while the fourth arises near the base of the inner one and is 
very small. 

In the second pair of maxillae (plate XVI, fig. 4, enlarged 40 dia¬ 
meters) the four lobes of the endognathus (a) are proportionally 
much shorter than in the adult, the tips are broadly and evenly 
rounded and sparcely armed with stout and simple setae. The 
exognathus (fig. 4, b) is short, scarcely reaching to the tip of the 
outer lobe of the endognathus. It is naked nearly to the tip, which 
is armed with six simple seta. Three of these setao are at the very 
tip (fig. 4<&, enlarged 100 diameters), the inner and longest one 
equalling in length the body of the exognathus itself, the middle one 
somewhat shorter, and the outer very small; two others, as long as 
the middle one of the tip, arise together from an emargination upon 
tho inner side near the extremity; while another starts from just 
below the bases of these, but is only half as long as they. The an¬ 
terior portion of the epignathus (fig. 4, c) is about as long and slightly 
broader than the outer lobe of the endognathus, while the posterior 
portion is quite small, but little larger than the anterior. The edge 
of the ejugnathus is furnished all round with rather stout, jointed, 
and densely plumose hairs. 

The first, or inner, maxillipcds (plate XVI, fig. 6, enlarged 40 dia¬ 
meters) differ from those of the adult chiefly in being more rudimen- 
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tary. The endognathus (fig. 6, a) is only sparsely armed with stout 
setae along aud near the inner margin. The two segment* of the 
mesognathus (fig* 6, b) are about equal in length, the basal one with 
two long simple seta* on the inner wide at the distal extiemity, and 
the terminal one with four at and near the tip. Of those terminal 
set® (fig. Off, enlarged 100 diameters) the longest about equals in 
length the terminal segment of the mesognathus it sell and arises 
from an cmargination on the inner side close to the tip, two, 
successively shorter, arise from the tip itself, while below the base of 
these is one still shorter. The exognatlius (fig. C, e) is not longer 
than the mesognathus, shows no segmentation, the outer edge is fur¬ 
nished with twelve to fifteen jointed, plumose seta* (fig. 0 &, enlarged 
200 diameters), and at tip with two very short Hot in, while the inner 
edge is naked. The epignathus (fig. 6, d) is small and naked, the 
posterior portion, though much longer than the anterior, is propor¬ 
tionally very much smaller than in the adult, and tlic extremity is 
rounded and produced at the inner angle. 

The second maxillipeds (plate XVI, fig. 9, enlarged 40 diameters) 
are not flattened and appressed to the inner mouth organs as in the 
adult. The endognathus is stout and cylindrical, the last three seg¬ 
ments are bent inward at nearly a right angle, and all the segments 
have about the same proportional lengths as in the adult. The inner 
sides of all the segments below the meral are armed with a few nearly 
straight setiform spines, while the carpal segment upon the outer side, 
and the succeeding ones all round, are sparcely armed with rather 
stout spines, some of which are minutely serrate; the terminal spine 
is much stouter than the others and curved toward the tip. The 
exognathus (fig. 9, a) is slender, rudimentary, composed of a single 
article, does not reach beyond the meral segment of the endognathus, 
and is furnished at the extremity with a very few short and rudimen¬ 
tary set®, two of which are at the tip and two or three more arise 
from slight emarginations in each side, thus showing a very slight 
approach to the flagelliform character which this appendage* has in 
the adult, although there is as yet no indication of segmentation, 
even at the tip. The epignathus (fig. 9, b) is rudimentary and sack¬ 
like, scarcely longer than the diameter of the segment from which it 
arises, and is apparently without a branchial appendage. 

The external maxillipeds (plate XVI, fig. 13, enlarged 25 diameters) 
are elongated and pediform, the endognathus being as long as and 
much like the endopodi 6f the posterior legs, while the exognatlius is 
like the exopodal branches of all the legs, The segments of the 
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enclognathus are all nearly cylindrical, and the five distal are armed 
with slender spines along the inner sides. The meral and propodal 
segments are equal in length, the ischial and carpal also equal in 
length, hut a little shoi'ter than the meral and propodal, while the 
terminal segment is scarcely longer than the diameter of the propo- 
dus, tapers rapidly to the tip, which is armed with three slender spines, 
the shortest of which is considerably longer than the segment itself 
and the longest nearly three times as long. The spines upon the 
distal end of the propodus are about as long as the segment itself, 
while those upon the inner sides of the other segments are much 
shorter. Most of the spines are armed for a large part of the length 
with two rows of acute and closely set teeth; although the two long¬ 
est of the terminal ones and some of the others appear to be wholly 
unarmed. The exognathus (fig. 13, a) is about half as long as the 
endognathus, the distal, flagelliform portion being longer than the 
basal and composed of eight or nine segments, each of which is fur¬ 
nished at the distal end with two very long jointed and ciliated hairs, 
the distal ones fully as long as the flagelliform portion, but the ones 
toward the base somewhat shorter. The epignathus (fig. 13, b) and 
the three branchial appendages (fig. 13, c) are very rudimentary, 
being represented by small sack-like lobes, the one representing the 
epignathus larger than the others and distinguished from them by its 
better defined outline and less cellular structure.* 

The anterior cephalothoracic legs (plate XIY, fig. enlarged 20, 
and plate XYIT, fig. 9, enlarged 40 diameters), corresponding to the 
great chelate legs of the adult, are exactly alike, scarcely longer than 
the external maxillipcds, and only imperfectly subehcliform, with no 
power of prehension. The endopodus is stouter than in the second 
and third legs, but scarcely, if any, longer. The segments are all 
nearly cylindrical, and all except the coxal are armed along the inner 

* The number of branchiae, or branchial pyramids, in the American lobster is 
twenty on each side: a single small one upon the second maxilliped, three well- 
developed onos upon the external maxilliped, three upon the first cephalothoracic leg, 
four each upon the second, third, and fourth, and one upon the fifth. The number is 
probably the same in the European species, although the statements of different 
authors in regard to it aro confused and contradictory. Bo Haan (Fauna Japonica, 
Crustacea, p. 146) states the number, for the genus j Bomartts, as nineteen on each 
sido, giving only two for the external maxilliped, while Owen (Lectures on the Anat¬ 
omy of the Invertebrate Animals, 2d ed., p. 322) and Edwards (Histoiro naturelle 
des Crustacea, tome i, p. 8G) gives the whole number on each sido as twenty-two, 
although Edwards in another place in the same work, under Bomwrus (tome iii, p. 
333 ), gives twonly us the number. 
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side, and tlie distal three all round, with slender spines. The propo- 
dus (plate XVII, fig. 9) is the longest and slightly the stoutest of the 
segments, the basal portion as long as the inorus, the digital portion 
much shorter than the dactylus and tapering rapidly to a short spine- 
like tip, the inferior side armed with several pairs of slender spines, 
some of which are armed with two rows of acute teeth, and the distal 
end, on each side at the base of the digital portion, with a long slen¬ 
der spine armed, like those just mentioned, with two rows of acute 
teeth. The dactylus itself is much shorter than the basal portion of 
the propodus, tapers rapidly to the tip, which is terminated by a 
spine nearly as long as the dactylus itself, and is armed on both mar¬ 
gins with several small and slender spines. The exopodus (plate 
XIV, fig. -Z>, a) is just like the exognathus of the external maxi ilipeds, 
except that the flagelliform portion is a little longer and composed 
of ten segments. The epignathus (fig. J9, b) and the three branchial 
appendages (fig. J>, c) are almost exactly like those of the external 
maxillipeds. In the specimen figured all the branchial appendages 
were farther developed than in most of the specimens examined. 

The second pair of legs (plate XVII, figs, 1 and la, enlarged 20 
diameters) are nearly or quite as long as and very much like the first 
pair, but the endopodi are considerably more slender, the propodus is 
scarcely stouter than the carpus, is armed with fewer spines beneath, 
and the digital portion is much less developed, while the dactylus is 
more slender and is terminated by a longer spine. The exopodus, 
epipodus, and the four branchial appendages are just like the corres- 
* ponding parts of the anterior logs, the fiagelliform portion of the 
exopodus being composed of ten segments, as in all the other legs. 

The third pair of legs are in all respects like the second pair, and 
appear to be quite indistinguishable from them. 

The fourth and fifth pairs of legs are styliform, a little more blonder 
than the second and third pairs, and the endopodi and exopodi in 
both pairs are quite similar in structure. The endopodi of the fourth 
pair are armed with slender spines like those upon the second and 
third pairs; their propodal segments are slender, longer than the 
other segments, and are armed on the inside, near the base of the 
dactylus, with several long spines themselves armed with two rows of 
acute teeth; and the dactyli are slender, rapidly tapering, half as 
long as the propodi, and are each terminated by a slender, slightly 
curved, spiniforxn stylet fully twice as long as the segment itself, and 
armed upon the outer side with rows of acute teeth like those 
upon the long spines of the propodus. The exopodi, epipodi, and the 
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branchial appendages are exactly like the corresponding parts of the 
second and third pairs of legs. 

In the posterior pair of legs (plate XVII, fig. 6, terminal portion of 
one, enlarged 40 diameters) the endopodus is slightly more slender 
than in the fourth pair, the propodus is proportionally a little lon¬ 
ger, and the slender stylet at the tip of the dactylus is considerably 
more tliaij twice as long as the dactylus itself. The exopodus is like 
that of the other legs, and the single rudimentary, branchial appen¬ 
dage is of the same size as those of the other legs. 

The abdomen is slightly longer than the entire length of the cara- 
pax, quite slender, tapers gradually toward the extremity, and all 
the segments except the expanded telson are nearly cylindrical. The 
first segment does not extend beyond the posterior margin of the 
sides of the carapax and is entirely unarmed. The second, third, 
fourth and fifth segments are subequal in length, and each is armed 
with a stout dorsal spine arising from the posterior margin and curved 
backward, and has the posterior margin produced each side below 
into a smaller, straight, tooth-like spine. The lateral spines increase 
slightly in size from the second to the fifth segment. The dorsal 
spine upon the second segment is shorter than the segment itself, that 
xipon the third is longer than the segment, and those upon the third 
and fourth are still longer and nearly equal. (Plate XVIII, fig. 8, 
lateral view of the fourth segment, enlarged 20 diameters, and fig. 9, 
diagram of a section of the same segment seen from behind, enlarged 
30 diameters.) The penultimate segment is a little longer than the ^ 
preceding, and is armed above with two short spines like the one upon 
the second segment, except that they are more curved toward the ex¬ 
tremities. 

The telson (plate XVIII, fig. 1, enlarged 20 diameters, and la, 
portion of one of the angles, enlarged 40 diameters) is closely arti¬ 
culated to the penultimate segment, so as apparently to admit of no 
motion between them, and is developed into a very large lamellar 
swimming appendage somewhat triangular in outline, with the pos¬ 
terior margin deeply concave. This caulal lamella is fully as long as 
the four preceding segments together and nearly the same in breadth 
across the posterior angles, being fully as broad as the widest part of 
the carapax. The posterior margin is deeply and regularly concave 
in outline, is armed with a stout median spine and the lateral angles 
project in long spinifonn processes, while each side between the 
lateral angles and the median spine there are fourteen or fifteen stout 
plumose seta) articulated to the margin (plate XVIII, fig, la), the seta 
next the lateral single being very much smaller than the others. 
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In life the eyes are bright blue; the anterior portion and the lower 
margin of the carapax and the bases of the legs are speckled with 
orange; the lower margin, the whole of the penultimate*, and the 
basal portion of the ultimate segment of the abdomen, are brilliant 
reddish orange. 

In this stage the larvjn were first taken July 1, when they were 
seen swimming rapidly about at the surface of the water among great 
numbers of zoeae, megalops, and copeopods. Tlieir motions and 
habits recall at once the species of Mysis and Thysanopodtf, but 
their motions are not quite as rapid and are more irregular. They 
were frequently taken at the surface in different parts of Vineyard 
Sound from July 1 to 7, and several were taken off Newport, Rhode 
Island, as late as July 15, and they would very likely be found also 
in June, judging from the stage of development to which the embryos 
had advanced early in May in Long Island Sound. Besides the spe¬ 
cimens taken in the open water of the Sound, a great number was ob¬ 
tained, July 6, from the well of a lobster-smack, where they were 
swimming in great abundance near the surface of the water, having 
undoubtedly been recently hatched from the eggs carried by the 
female lobsters confined in the well. Some of these specimens lived 
in vessels of fresh sea-water for two days, but all efforts to keep them 
alive long enough to observe their molting failed. They appeared, 
while thus in confinement, to feed principally upon very minute ani¬ 
mals of different kinds, but were several times seen to devour small 
zoSse, and occasionally when much crowded, so that some of them be¬ 
came exhausted, they fed upon each other, the stronger ones eating the 
weaker. 

Second larval stage . 

In this stage the larvte have increased somewhat in size, and rudi¬ 
mentary appendages have appeared upon the second to the fifth seg¬ 
ments of the abdomen. 

The carapax is proportionally a little narrower than in file first 
stage and the cervical suture is a little more distinctly indicated. 
The rostrum (plate XV, fig. 2, enlarged 10 diameters) is much 
broader at base, more triangular in outline, and is armed on each side 
toward the base with three or four teeth, the terminal portion being 
slender, acute and unarmed. The number of teeth upon the sides of 
the rostrum vary somewhat in different specimens and often on the 
different sides of the same specimen. In all, however, there is a stout 
tooth each side over the eye and either two or three smaller ones in 
front of it. 
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The ocular peduncles are slightly longer and less stout in propor¬ 
tion than in the first stage, and the cornea is not quite as broad. 

The antonnulsB (plate XV, fig. 8, enlarged 20 diameters) are pro¬ 
portionately no larger than in the last stage, but the three segments of 
the peduncle arc distinctly defined and the flagella are separated down 
to the peduncle. The primary, or outer, flagellum is as short as the 
peduncle, indistinctly divided into about six segments, and the inner 
side furnished, especially toward the distal extremity, with many 
cylindrical, and apparently tubular, hairs, which are half as long as 
the flagellum itself and truncated at tip. * The secondary, or inner, 
flagellum is slender, about a third the diameter of the primary, and 
considerably shorter, shows no division into segments, and is furnished 
with one long and one very short cilium at tip. The distal segment 
of the peduncle bears, near the base of the secondary flagellum, a 
single, long, sparsely ciliated hair, perhaps auditory in its function, but 
no other indication of auditory apparatus connected with the pedun¬ 
cle was discovered. 

The antenna} are as in the first stage, except that the flagella are 
almost as long as the scales, and in all the specimens examined are 
without the long hairs at the tips. 

The mandibles are as in the first stage, except that they are perhaps 
slightly more indurated and the segments of the palpi more distinctly 
indicated. 

In the first maxillae, the spines and setae upon the lobes of the 
endognathus have increased slightly in number and size. The ex- 
ognathus is proportionally somewhat longer and has an additional 
seta at the tip, so that there are three terminal ones increasing in 
length from the outside; while the large one upon the inside arises 
somewhat further from the tip. 

Tn the second maxilla*, the lobes of the endognathus and the cx- 
ognathus are as in the first stage, except a slight increase in the num¬ 
ber and size of the spines upon the lobes of the endognathus. The 
posterior portion of the cpignathus has increased considerably in 
length and is much broader than the anterior portion. 

The first, or inner, maxillipeds differ only very slightly from those 
in the first stage. The mesognathus is relatively of the same size 
and is furnished with the same number of set®. The exognathus is 
slightly longer in proportion and the posterior portion of the epigna- 
thus is proportionally larger than the anterior portion. 

In the second maxillipeds the endognathus has changed very little 
from the first stage, the proportions of the segments and the number 

Trans. Connecticut Acad., Vol. XI. 30 August, 18T3. 
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and arrangement of the spines being almost exactly the same, while 
the articulations between the segments seem to be more distinctly 
marked. The exognatlms has increased very slightly in length, and 
the extremity shows a slight approach to the fiagelliform character 
in the increased length of the rudimentary seta*, though there is still 
no segmentation even at the tip. The epignathus (plate XVI, fig. 
10, enlarged 40 diameters) has increased very little in size, but shows 
a very slight rudiment of a branchial appendage as a minute lobe on 
the inside near the base (fig. 10, c). 

The endognathi and exognathi of the external maxillipeds are as in 
the first stage, except that the endognathus is a little more slender and 
the terminal segment proportionally a little longer. The epignathus 
and the three branchial appendages have increased very much in size, 
the latter being elongated and the edges distinctly crenulatcd, but 
the epignathus still somewhat sack-like and entirely without hairs. 
These appendages are in exactly the same stage of development as 
those upon the legs, and as represented in the figure of one of the 
legs of the second pair (plate XVII, fig. 2, b , e, enlarged 20 diame¬ 
ters). 

The anterior cephalothoracic legs (plate XVII, fig. 10, distal por¬ 
tion of one, enlarged 20 diameters) are proportionally much larger 
than in the first stage, and have become truly cheliform. The propo- 
dus is proportionally much longer than in the first stage, is armed 
only with very short spines, and the digital portion is nearly as long 
as the basal, and its tip is incurved and terminates in a short and slen¬ 
der nail. The dactylus is veiy slightly longer than the digital por¬ 
tion of the propodus, is shaped very much like it, and has apparently 
some power of prehension with it. The exopodus is larger, having 
increased in proportion with the other legs. The epignathus and the 
three branchial appendages are like those of the external maxillipeds. 

The second and third pairs of legs (plate XVII, fig. 2, one of the 
second pair, enlarged 20 diameters) are alike and have increased con¬ 
siderably in length. The spines upon the propodus are shorter and 
the digital portion is more elongated, slightly incurved, and ter¬ 
minated by a short nail. The dactylus is more slender, much longer 
than the digital portion of the propodus, and terminates in a spini- 
form stylet nearly as long as the dactylus itself, but considerably 
shorter than in the first stage. The exopodus, epipodus, and the 
branchial appendages are like those of the anterior legs. 

The fourth pair of legs have increased in length proportionally with 
the second and third pairs, the spines upon the distal extremity of 
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the i>ropoclus are relatively shorter, the body of the dactylus has in¬ 
creased in length so that it is more than half as long as the propodus, 
but the styliform tip is much shorter, scarcely if at all longer than 
the dactylus itself, but still retains its armature of sharp teeth along 
one side. The exopodus, epipodus, and the four branchial appendages 
are the same as in the second and third pairs. 

The posterior legs (plate XVII, fig. 5, enlarged 20 diameters, and 
fig. 5<7, terminal portion enlarged 40 diameters) are proportionally as 
long as the fourth pair, but are more slender. The propodus and 
dactylus are relatively longer and more slender ihan in the first stage, 
and the terminal stylet of the dactylus, though longer than in the 
fourth pair, is but little longer than the dactylus itself. The exopo¬ 
dus is like that of the other legs and the single branchial appendage 
is like the others. 

The abdomen is slightly stouter relatively than in the first stage, 
and the appendages of the second, third, fourth and fifth segments 
have appeared. The dorsal spines upon the second to the sixth seg¬ 
ment are of the same form but slightly shorter than in the first stage, 
and the spiniform lateral angles of the same segments are a little 
shorter and stouter. 

The telson (plate XVIII, fig. 2, enlarged 20 diameters) is relatively 
smaller and broader at base, being more quadrilateral in outline, and 
the stout plumose seta? of the posterior margin are much smaller. 
The articulation between the tel son and the penultimate segment is 
more distinct than in the first stage, but apparently still admits of 
very little if any motion. 

The natatory legs of the second, third, fourth and fifth segments 
(plate XVIII, fig. 5, one of the legs of the third segment, enlarged 
30 diameters) differ somewhat in size in different specimens, hut are 
nearly as long as the segments themselves. The terminal lamellae of 
these appendages are simple, oblong and sack-like, without sign of 
segmentation or clothing of hairs or setae. 

Specimens in this stage were taken only twice, July 1 and 15. 
They have the same habits and general appearance as in the first 
stage. In color they are almost exactly the same, only the orange- 
colored markings are perhaps a little less intense. 

Third* larval stage. 

In this stage (plate XIV, fig. J3 y enlarged 8 diameters) the larva 
are about half an inch (12 to 13 mm ) in length, the integument is 
of a firmer consistency than in the earlier stages, and the entire animal 
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has begun to lose its schizopodal characters and to assume some of 
the features of the adult. 

The carapax has nearly the same general form as in the earlier 
stages, but the cervical suture is much more distinct, and the inferior 
angle of the anterior margin is prolonged into a much less prominent 
tooth. The rostrum (plate XV, fig. 3, enlarged 10 diameters) is 
somewhat depressed from the base to near the tip, is proportionally 
shorter and broader than in either of the earlier stages, and its mar¬ 
gins are armed with the same variable number of teeth as in the 
second stage. 

The ocular peduncles are slightly more slender, the eyes themselves 
are proportionally a little smaller than in the second stage, and the 
peduncles apparently admit of considerable motion. 

The antennulae (plate XV, fig. 9, enlarged 20 diameters) are longer 
and more slender than in the second stage, but are still considerably 
shorter than the rostrum. The outer flagellum is distinctly divided 
into about ten equal segments, and the distal half of the inner margin 
is furnished with numerous hairs similar to those in the second stage, 
only smaller and not more than half as long. The inner flagellum is 
three-fourths as long as the outer, slender, rather indistinctly divided 
into eight to ten segments, and entirely naked. 

The antennae retain the essential features of the earlier stages. The 
scale is proportionally as large, and is furnished with the same form 
of plumose hairs along the inner margin as in the first and second 
stages. The flagellum is about a half longer than the scale, indis¬ 
tinctly multiarticulate and apparently without terminal setae or 
lateral hairs. 

The mandibles (plate XV, fig. 15, enlarged 25 diameters, and figs. 
16,17,18) have nearly the same form as in the first and second stages, 
but the crowns are more indurated and thickened, the teeth not quite 
as acute, and the anterior portion of the margin not quite as abruptly 
recurved, while the palpi have increased considerably in size, the last 
segment being much longer than either of the others, and tipped with 
five, instead of two, short hairs or setae. 

In the first maxillae, the spines and setae upon the lobes of the 
endognathus are more numerous and considerably stouter than in the 
second stage. The exogn&thus is proportionally no longer than in 
the first and second stages, and has the same number of setae at the 
extremity as in the second stage; these setse (plate XVI, fig. 2, en¬ 
larged 100 diameters) are, however, proportionally a little shorter and 
Stouter, the inner, and longer, of the three terminal ones is a little 
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below the tip, and the two upon the inner side are still further from 
the tip than in the second stage. 

The second maxillse have not changed from the last stage, ex¬ 
cept in a slight increase in the number of setae upon the lobes of the 
endognathus, and a similar increase in the stout plumose hairs upon 
the margins of the epignathus, of which the posterior lobe is a little 
broader than in the second stage. 

In the first maxillipeds (plate XVI, fig. 7, enlarged 40 diameters), 
the anterior portion of the endognathus is proportionally larger and 
the spines upon its inner margin are more numerous than in the first 
and second stages. The mesognathus has the same number of term¬ 
inal setae (fig. let, enlarged 100 diameters) as in the earlier stages, but 
there are several short hairs along the outer margin, and three setae 
upon the inner side of the distal end of the basal segment. The exo- 
gnathus has increased considerably in length, and its extremity has 
begun to show slightly the flagelliform character, although there are 
as yet no distinct articulations, and only three or four short hairs on 
the inner margin near the tip. 

In the second maxillipeds, the endognathus has become slightly 
compressed and the meral segment is longer in proportion, but other¬ 
wise is nearly as in the first stage. The exognathus has increased 
somewhat in length, and the terminal portion shows two or three dis¬ 
tinct segments and several quite long plumose and jointed hairs, thus 
clearly indicating its flagelliform character. The epignathus (plate 
XVI, fig. 11, enlarged 40 diameters) has increased slightly in size, and 
the branchial appendage at its base appears as a well defined lobe 
(fig. 11, c) longer than the breadth of the epignathus itself. 

The external maxillipeds show a slight change toward the adult 
form. They have not increased in size so rapidly as the legs, and .the 
form and proportions of the segments of the endognathus are quite 
different, the segments being slightly flattened and angulated on the 
inner margin, the ischial, meral and propodal segments about equal 
in length and longer than the others, the articulation between tbe 
ischium and merus oblique, and the distal portion carried bent in¬ 
ward by a marked genicuktion between the merus and carpus and a 
slight one between the propodus and dactylus. The terminal seg¬ 
ment also is longer and more slender than in the earlier stages, and 
the spines at the tip and on the whole inner margin of the endogna¬ 
thus are proportionally smaller, although of about the same number 
as in the adult. There are no indications of teeth or crenulations 
upon the inner margin of the ischium. The exognathus is relatively 
shorter than in the earlier stages, having increased scarcely at all in 
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size. The flagelliform portion is composed of the same number of 
segments as in the earlier stages, but the plumose hairs are somewhat 
shorter. The epignathus has increased much in size, has entirely lost 
its sack-like character, and is furnished with a few hairs along the 
margins. The three branchial appendages ha^ e also increased much 
in size, and are lobed along the sides. The epignathus and branchial 
appendages are in the same stage as those upon the second pair of 
legs (plate XYTI, fig. 3, enlarged 20 diameters). 

The anterior legs (plate XVII, fig. 11, distal extremity of one, 
enlarged 20 diameters) have increased % ery much in size, and begin 
to resemble somewhat those of the adult, although they are still just 
alike on the two sides, and differ very conspicuously in the form of 
the propodus, which has the lower margin nearly straight, the upper 
margin convex, and the fingers thus somewhat defiexed, while in the 
earliest state of the adult form the lower margin is strongly convex 
and the fingers turned slightly upward. The endopodus reaches be¬ 
yond the extremities of the other legs by the full length of the 
propodus, is proportionally very much stouter than they, and is fur¬ 
nished with only short spinules and hairs. The propodus is broad 
and stout, the inferior margin nearly straight, and the digital portion 
about two thirds as long as the basal and tapering to an obtuse ex¬ 
tremity. The dactylus is strongly curved downward toward the tip, 
which is slender but not acute. The exopodus is proportionally much 
smaller than in the second stage, being absolutely about as large and 
having the same number of segments in the flagelliform portion but 
furnished with shorter plumose hairs. The epipodus and the branchial 
appendages are like those of the external maxillipeds and have evi¬ 
dently begun to perform the same functions as in the adult. 

The second and third pairs of legs (plate XVII, fig. 3, one of the 
second pair enlarged 20 diameters) have increased considerably in 
size and become truly cheliform. The inferior margin of the propodus 
is armed only with very small spines, but there is still, as in the 
earlier stages, a long spine armed with acute teeth, on each side at 
the base of the dactylus, and the digital portion is nearly as long as 
the dactylus, is minutely toothed along the inner edge and terminates 
in a very short styliform tip. The dactylus projects only slightly 
beyond the propodus and like it is toothed along the inner edge and 
terminates in a slender tip. The exopodus, epipodus and branchial 
appendages are like those parts in the anterior legs as well as in the 
fourth pair. 

The fourth pair of legs are of the same length as the second and 
third, the spines upon the propodus are relatively a little shorter than 
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in the second stage, while the dactylus itself is relatively longer, hut 
is terminated by a shorter stylet. 

The posterior legs (plate XVII, fig. 7, terminal portion of one, 
enlarged 40 diameters) have changed precisely in the same way as 
those of the fourth pair. 

The abdomen is armed with the same number of dorsal spines as 
in the first and second stages, but they are all much smaller than 
in the second stage. The lateral angles of the second to the fifth 
segments project in sharp angular teeth, which are much shorter and 
broader than in the earlier stages and project obliquely backward and 
downward. 

The telson (plate XIY, fig. E, enlarged 15 diameters, <z, one of the 
plumose setae, enlarged 75 diameters, and plate XVIII, fig. 3, enlarged 
20 diameters) is of nearly the same form as in the second stage, but 
is proportionally much smaller—although absolutely fully as large— 
considerably broader at base, and the setae and spines are very much 
smaller. The natatory legs of the second, third, fourth, and fifth 
segments (plate XVIII, fig. 6, one of the legs of the third segment, 
enlarged 30 diameters) have increased much in size, the lamellae are 
fully twice as long as in the second stage, are somewhat lanceolate in 
form, and the margins of the distal half show a slight indication of 
segmentation and are furnished with very short rudimentary setae 
clothed with \ery short hairs (fig. 6a, enlarged 100 diameters). 

The appendages of the penultimate segment (plate XVI3T, fig. 3, 
enlarged 20 diameters) are well developed, although relatively smaller 
and otherwise quite different from those of the adult. The outer 
lamella is broad; rudely oval, wholly without a transverse articula¬ 
tion near the extremity, and the outer margin is naked and nearly 
straight for two-thirds its length, then obliquely truncated at a slight 
angle and continuous in a regular curve with the posterior and inner 
margins, and clothed all the way, except near the base of the inner 
side, with long plumose set<e (plate XVIII, fig. 3a, enlarged 50 diam¬ 
eters) articulated to the margin but apparently not divided into seg¬ 
ments like the setse of the exopodal branches of the cephalothoracic 
legs. The inner lamella is a little smaller than the outer, more regu¬ 
larly ovate, and margined all round, except near the base, with 
plumose setae like those upon the outer lamella. 

The only specimens procured in this stage were taken July 8 and 
15. In color they were less brilliant than in the earlier stages, the 
orange markings being duller and whole animal slightly tinged with 
greenish brown. 
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Early stages of the adult form. 

Between this stage and the third larval stage there is possibly an 
intermediate form wanting. The changes in the whole appearance of 
the animal have been so much greater than between the first and 
second or between the second and third larval stages, that, although 
the difference in size is inconsiderable, the whole change did not per¬ 
haps take place at one molt. 

In this stage the animal is about three-fifths of an inch (14 to lV mm ) 
long, has lost all its schizopodal characters, and has assumed the 
more important features of the adult lobster. It still retains, how¬ 
ever, the free-swimming habit of the true larval forms, and was fre¬ 
quently taken at the surface, both in the towing and hand net. Al¬ 
though it resembles the adult in many features, it differs so much 
that, were it an adult, it would undoubtedly be regarded as a distinct* 
genus. 

The carapax has nearly the same form as in the adult, being longer 
and proportionally narrower than in the third larval stage, and not 
gibbous upon the sides posteriorly. The areolation is as distinct as 
in the adult. The tooth upon the anterior margin, just over the base 
of the antenna, is rather more prominent than in the adult, but there 
seems to be no small spine back of this on the side of the carapax as 
there is in the adult. The rostrum (plate XV, figs. 4 and 5, enlarged 
10 diameters) is about two-fifths as long as the carapax including the 
rostrum, broad, expanded in the middle, and terminates in a slender 
bifid tip (fig. 4a, enlarged 25 diameters). The edges are clothed with 
plumose setae (fig. 45, enlarged 50 diameters) and three or four teeth 
on each side besides a small one near the base and a little way back 
from the margin, and in some specimens with a minute additional 
spine on each side near the slender terminal portion. 

The ocular peduncles are elongated and of nearly the same form as 
in the adult. 

The antennulse (plate XV, fig. 10, enlarged 20 diameters) have 
assumed the form and character of those of the adult. The basal 
segment is broad and has a well developed auditory chamber contain¬ 
ing otolithes and similar to that of the adult, although, in the alco¬ 
holic specimens examined, the chamber appeared to be open while in 
the adult it is closed. All the segments of the peduncle have a few 
hanrs or setae upon the outside, and the ultimate and penultimate on 
the inside also. The flagella are nearly equal in length, the outer 
being slightly longer, and extend only a little beyond the tip of the 
rostrum* The outer flagellum is very stout, composed of ten to twelve 
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segments, most of which are as broad as long, and is furnished along 
the inner side, especially on the distal portion, with many short, stout 
and jointed setae. The terminal segment is slender, scarcely half as 
thick as the others, much longer than broad, and obtusely rounded at 
the tip. The inner flagellum is slender and composed of nine or ten 
segments, which are nearly all twice as long as broad, and furnished 
at the distal end with several very short hairs. The terminal seg¬ 
ment is slightly narrower than the others, and obtusely rounded and 
furnished with four short hairs at the tip.—In the full grown adult 
lobster the antennulje differ in having much longer and more slender 
flagella, the inner being a little longer than the outer, and both extend¬ 
ing for more than three-quarters of their length beyond the rostrum. 
The outer flagellum is composed of a great number of very short 
segments, and the terminal portion tapers to a long slender tip and 
is furnished along the inner side with numerous setae as in the earlier 
stage. The inner flagellum is not so much more slender than the 
outer as in the earlier stage, and is composed of very numerous seg¬ 
ments which are as broad, or nearly as broad, as long. 

The antennae (plate XV, fig. 12, enlarged 10 diameters) still retain 
some marked characters of the larval stage. The second segment of 
the peduncle projects into an angle on the outside at the base of the 
scale, not into a stout tooth as in the adult. The scale is still quite 
large and lamelliform, projecting half its length beyond the peduncle, 
and is furnished on the inner margin with long plumose setae as in 
the larval stages, though in this stage the margin projects in a slender 
process at the insertion of each seta. The flagellum is slender, fully 
as long as the carapax to the tip of the rostrum, and is composed of 
thirty-six to forty segments which are as long as or much longer than 
broad, and furnished at the distal end with several short hairs or 
setae.—In the full grown adult lobster the antennal scale is reduced 
to a stout tooth-like appendage extending scarcely beyond the fourth 
segment of the peduncle and with a thick expansion upon the inner 
side, and the stout tooth at its base is nearly as large as the scale it¬ 
self. The flagellum is fully twice as long as in the young state, and 
is composed of very numerous short segments closely articulated 
together. 

The mandibles (plate XV, fig. 19, enlarged 25 diameters, and fig. 
20, left one seen from the inside, enlarged 40 diameters) have lost the 
lamelliform processes and approach in general form those of the 
adult, but the crowns are much less massive and their edges are con¬ 
spicuously dentate. The palpi have the same form as in the adult, 

Trvns. Connecticut Acad., Vol. II. 31 August, 1813. 
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the terminal segment being broad, flattened, clothed with numerous 
setse, and acting within the edges of the crowns as in the adult. 

The first maxillae fplate XVI, fig. 3, enlarged 20 diameters) have 
the proximal lobe (fig. 3, a) of the endognatlms rounded at the ex¬ 
tremity as in the adult but with much fewer setae, while the distal 
lobe (fig. 3, b) is not expanded at the end as in the adult and, like the 
proximal lobe, has fewer setse. The exognathus (fig. 3, c) is composed 
of two segments as in the adult, but the terminal segment is much 
shorter than the other, nearly straight, and naked to the extremity, 
which is tipped with three setae of different lengths, while in the 
adult this terminal segment is as long as the basal, curved sinuously 
backward and outward, is ciliated along the inner or anterior margin, 
and tipped with numerous setae. 

The second maxillae (plate XVI, fig. 5, enlarged 20 diameters) differ 
but slightly from those of the adult. The anterior of the four lobes 
(fig. 5, a) of the endognathus is rounded at the extremity, while in the 
adult it is subtruncate, and the extremities of all the lobes are armed 
with fewer setse than,in the adult. The exognathus (fig. 5, b) is rela¬ 
tively longer than in the adult, but is furnished with only a few hairs, 
while in the adult it is thickly ciliated along the inner edge and at 
the tip. The epignathus (fig. 5, c) is relatively a little smaller than 
in the adult. 

In the first maxillipeds (plate XVI, fig. 8, enlarged 20 diameters) 
the endogathus (fig. 8, a) is slightly narrower than in the adult and 
has fewer marginal setse. The terminal segment of the mesognathus 
(fig. 8, b) is narrow, tapers to an obtuse extremity and has but a very 
few marginal cilia, while in the adult it is ovate in outline and closely 
fringed with eilia. The exognathus (fig. 8, c) is a little shorter than 
in the adult, and the terminal flagelliform portion is composed of a 
few (seven or eight) segments as long as broad and furnished at the 
distal ends with long plumose hairs, while in the adult the segments 
are very short and numerous and the hairs quite short The epigna¬ 
thus is not prolonged posteriorly into so long and slender a point as 
it is in the adult 

In the second maxillipeds (plate XVI, fig. 12, enlarged 20 diame¬ 
ters) the endognathus is only sparsely armed with spines and setse, 
while in the adult it is thickly beset with them. The exognathus 
(fig. 12, a) is nearly as long as in the adult, but the flagelliform portion 
differs, as the same part in the first maxillipeds, in being composed 
of few segments with long plumose hairs, while in the adult the seg¬ 
ments are very numerous and the hairs short. The epignathus (fig. 12, 
b) is, much shorter than in the adult and the branchial appendage 
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(fig. 12, c) is obtuse at the tip and has only a few lobes in the margin, 
while in the adult it is slender at the tip and is made up of numerous 
slender papillae. 

The endognathus of the external maxillipeds (plate XVI, fig. 14, 
enlarged 10 diameters) has nearly the same form .and proportions as 
in the adult, but is furnished with fewer and longer setae, and the 
teeth upon the inner angle of the ischium are fewer and more acute. 
The exognathus (fig. 14, a) is relatively no longer than in the adult, 
but the flagelliform portion is composed of fewer segments and is 
furnished with much longer plumose setae. The epignathus (fig. 14, b) 
is much shorter than in the adult, and is not prolonged as there into 
a long and slender extremity. The three branchial appendages (fig. 
14, c) are proportionally shorter and more obtuse than in the adult, 
and have comparatively few and short papilla. 

The anterior cephalothoracic legs (plate XVII, fig. 12, terminal 
portion of the right one, enlarged 10 diameters) are alike on the two 
sides, are considerably longer than the carapax to the tip of the ros¬ 
trum, and are formed much like the smaller one in the adult, although 
considerably more slender and wanting the stout teeth upon the 
upper edge of the basal portion of the propodus. 

The legs of the second and third pairs (plate XVII, figs. 4, and 
4a, one of the second pair, enlarged 20 diameters) are of the same 
form and proportions as in the adult, but are armed with fewer and 
relatively longer spines and setae. 

The legs of the posterior and penultimate pairs (plate XVII, fig. 8, 
terminal portion of one of the posterior pair, enlarged 20 diameters), as 
well as those of the second and third pairs, are like those of the adult 
in form and proportions, but are armed with fewer spines and setae. 

The abdomen (plate XVIH, fig. 10, side view of the second to fifth 
segments, enlarged 8 diameters, and fig. 4, telson with the appendages 
of the penultimate segment on one side, enlarged 20 diameters) is 
scarcely as long as the cephalothorax, including the rostrum, while in 
the adult it is considerably longer. The lateral angles of the second, 
third, fourth, and fifth segments are prolonged downward into long 
and acute teeth, and the second segment is similar to the following 
ones and overlaps the first segment scarcely at all. In the full-grown 
adult, the sides of the second segment are broad, overlap the first 
segment, and are truncated below with the anterior angle rounded 
and the posterior right-angled, while the sides of the third, fourth, 
and fifth segments are narrow and have the postero-lateral angles 
projecting backward in a slight tooth. Xo appendages could be 
found upon the first segment. The natatory legs of the second, third, 
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fourth and fifth segments (plate X\ HI, fig. 7, one of the legs of the 
third segment, enlarged 20 diameters) are proportionally larger than 
in the adult, the ter min al lameilse especially being much longer and 
furnished with very long plumose and jointed setae (plate XVIII, 
fig. 7#, enlarged 100 diameters). 

The telson (plate XVin, fig. 4, enlarged 20 diameters) is nearly 
quadrangular, as wide at the extremity as at the base, and the pos¬ 
terior margin is arcuate, but does not extend beyond the prominent, 
spiniform lateral angles, and is furnished with long plumose hairs. In 
the adult the telson is not quadrangular, but much narrowed toward 
the extremity, which is strongly arcuate, nearly semi-circular and pro¬ 
jects far beyond the small dentiform lateral angles. The lamellse 
of the appendages of the penultimate segment (fig. 4) are regularly 
oval and margined with long plumose hairs, and the outer lamellse 
have a transverse articulation near the tip as in the adult, although 
the proximal side of this articulation is not armed as in the adult 
with numerous slender teeth, but with only a single obtuse one near 
the middle. In the adult the lamellae are not regularly oval but 
broader distally and somewhat truncate at the extremities. 

In color they resemble closely the adult, but the green of the back 
is lighter, and the yellowish markings upon the claws and body are 
proportionately larger. 

In this stage, the young lobsters swim very rapidly by means of 
the abdominal legs, and dart backward, when disturbed, with the 
caudal appendages, frequently jumping out of the water in this way 
like shrimp, which their movements in the water much resemble. 
They appear to live a large part of the time at the surface, as in the 
earlier stages, and were often seen swimming about among other 
surface animals. They were frequently taken from the 8th to the 
28th of July, and very likely occur much later. 

Specimens in this stage vary considerably in size, and it is barely 
possible that they represent two different molts. The following mea¬ 
surements of three specimens taken at different dates illustrate these 
differences in size. 


Length from Up of rostrum to extremity of telson, 

July 15. 
14*0 mm 

July 28. 

16 2 mm * 

July 20. 
16*8 mm 

u of carapax to tip of rostrum,. 

6*8 

8*2 

8*4 

“ ** rostrum,. 

2*7 

3*2 

3*2 

Breadth of carapax,. 

2*4 

2*9 

3*0 

bength of pxopodus of anterior leg, right side,_ 

4*2 

63 

5*4 

w “ dactylus u 11 u u _ 

2*0 

25 

25 

M w propodus “ “ left side,_ 

4*3 

53 

5*4 

“ “ dactylus “ “ “ « .... 

2*0 

26 

2*5 
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From the dates on which the different forms were taken, and from 
the known rapidity with which the young of allied genera increase in 
size and come to the mature form, there can be no doubt that the 
young pass through all the stages I ha^ e described in the course of a 
single season, and it is probable that the largest ot the young just 
mentioned had not been hatched from the egg more than six weeks 
and very likely only a mucli shorter time. How long the young 
retain their free swimming habit after arriving at the lobster-like form, 
was not ascertained. 

Specimens three inches in length have acquired nearly all the char¬ 
acters of the full grown adult. The rostrum is not more than a 
fourth of the length of the carapax including the rostrum, and in 
form is moie like that of the second and third stages of the larvae 
than that of the earliest stage of the adult form. It is regularly and 
very narrowly triangular, the terminal third slender, spiniform and 
unarmed as seen from above, but broader as seen in a lateral view and 
armed below with two small teeth directed forward, the middle por¬ 
tion armed each side above with two spiniform teeth, the posterior 
one slightly the smaller, and sometimes a third, still smaller one, 
back of the others. 

The antennulae are about two-thirds as long as the carapax includ¬ 
ing the rostrum, the peduncles reach nearly to tip of the rostrum, 
and the inner flagella are slightly longer than the outer. The flagella 
of the antennae are nearly as long as the rest of the animal, and the 
peduncle reaches nearly to the tip of the rostrum. The antennal 
scale is still considerably larger proportionally than in the full grown 
adult, reaching nearly to the extremity of the peduncle, but it is 
reduced to a stout tooth-like appendage with a lamellar expansion 
upon the inner side. 

The mandibles are nearly as massive as in the full-grown adult, and 
the posterior portion of the outer edges of the crowns are smooth and 
continuous and not dentate, as in the earlier stages. 

The anterior cephalothoracic legs are relatively very much stouter 
than in the earlier stages and are unlike on the two sides, as in the 
full-grown, the propodus upon one side being much broader than 
upon the other and the prehensile edges of the propodus and dactylus 
wanting the dense clothing of short hairs or setae which are conspicu¬ 
ous upon the other leg. 

The sexual appendages upon the first segment of the abdomen are 
fully developed. The sides of all the abdominal segments, the telson, 
and the appendages are almost exactly as in the full-grown. 
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For convenience of comparison, the detailed measurements of the 
young in these different stages are arranged together on p. 378. 

A comparison of the larval stages of the European lobster with 
those of our own species would be very important and interesting, 
but as far as 1 can learn, no complete figures or descriptions of the 
larval stages of the European lobster after leaving the egg have been 
published. Rathke’s* figures of the embryo of the European lobster 
just before leaving the egg, indicate the base of the antennula as com¬ 
posed of three distinct segments, the branchial appendages of the 
external maxillipeds and the cephalothoracic legs as much tether 
advanced than they are in the first larval stage of the American 
lobster described in this paper, and the appendages of the penul¬ 
timate segment of the abdomen are already represented by small 
lobes beneath the abdomen. In the same stage of the embryo, the 
lateral spines upon the second to the fifth segments of the abdomen 
have appeared, but no dorsal spines are indicated in the figures. 
Kroyer’sf figures of the embryo, apparently at nearly the same stage 
of development, represent some of the appendages very different. 
The anterior cephalothoracic legs are represented as truly cheliform, 
the lateral spines upon the segments of the abdomen are mistaken 
for abdominal legs and represented as each composed of two seg¬ 
ments, while the telson is represented as quite different in form from 
either Rathke’s figures or from those of any stage which I have ob¬ 
served in the American lobster. 

Of all the larval stages of other genera of Crustacea of which I have 
seen figures or descriptions, there are none which are closely allied to 
the early stages of the lobster. Astacics, according to Rathke, leaves 
the egg in a form closely resembling the adult, the cephalothoracic 
legs having no exopodal branches and the abdominal legs being 
already developed. Of the early stages of the numerous other genera 
of Astacidea and Thalassinidea scarcely anything is known, but as 
far as is known none of them appear to approach the larvje of the 
lobster. Most of the species of Crangonidae and Palsemonidse—among 
the most typical of macrourans—of which the development is known, 
are hatched from the egg in the zoea stage, in which the five poste¬ 
rior pairs of cephalothoracic appendages or decapodal legs are wholly 

* Beitrage scnr veigleichenden Anatomie tmd Physiologie, liber die Biickschreitende 
Metamorpiiose der Theire, Danzig, 1842, p. 120, plate ii. 

f Hanografisk Fremstil ling af Slaegten Hippolyte’s nordiske Arter, med Bidrag til 
Defcapodernes Udviklingshistorie (KongL Danske Vidensk. Selsk. naturvid. og -mat h gym 
Athaadlinger, lx Deel), Kjdbenhaven, 1842, p. 251, plate vi. 
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wanting, as are also the abdominal legs, while the two anterior pairs 
of maxillipeds, or all of them, are developed into locomotive or¬ 
gans.* In no period of their development do they have all the deca- 
podal legs furnished with natatory exopodal branches. There are 
undoubtedly larval forms closely allied to those of Homarus in 
some of the groups of macrourans, although they appear to be as yet 
unknown. 

Notwithstanding these larval forms? of the lobster seen to have no 
close affinities with the known larvae of other genera of macrourans, 
they do show in many characters a very remarkable and interesting 
approach to the adult Schizopoda, particularly to the Mysidae. This 
appears to me to furnish additional evidence that the Schizopods are 
only degraded macrourans much more closely allied to the Sergestidse 
than to the Squilloidea. 

* The following short description of the young of Palozmomtes vulgaris (the common 
prawn or transparent shrimp of the southern coast of New England) soon after hatch¬ 
ing and when about 3”“" long, will serve as an example of a common form of the 
early stage of the larvae in these families: The cephalothorax is short and broad with 
a slender spiniform rostrum in front, an enormous compound eye each side at the an¬ 
terior margin, and a small simple eye in the middle of the carapax. The antemmlas 
are quite rudimentary, being short and thick appendages projecting a little way in 
front of the head; the peduncle bears at its extremity a very short obtuse segment 
representing the primary flagellum, and inside, at the base of this, a much longer 
plumose seta. The antennae are slightly longer than the antennulai; the short pedun¬ 
cle hears a stout appendage, corresponding to the antennal scale, the terminal portion 
of which is articulated and furnished with long plumose setae, and on the inside at the 
base of the scale, a slender process corresponding to the flagellum, terminated by a 
long plumose seta. The first and second pairs of maxillae are well formed and ap¬ 
proach those of the adult The three pairs of maxillipeds are all developed into 
powerful locomotive appendages; the inner branches, or endognathi, being slender 
pediform appendages terminated by long spines, while the outer branches, or exognathi, 
are long swimming appendages like the swimming branches of the legs of the young 
lobsters in the first stage. Both branches of the first maxillipeds are considerably 
shorter than those of the following pairs, but otherwise like them, and the inner 
branch of the second pair is somewhat shorter than that of the third, but its outer 
branch is about as long as that of the third pair. The five pairs of cephalothoracic 
legs are wanting, or only represented by a cluster of minute sack-like processes just 
behind the outer maxillipeds. The abdomen is long and slender, wholly without ap¬ 
pendages beneath, and the last segment is expanded into a short and very broad 
caudal lamina, the posterior margin of which is truncate with the lateral angles 
rounded; these angles each bear three, and the posterior margin itself eight more 
stout plumose setae, the setae of the posterior margin being longer than those upon the 
angles,* and separated by broader spaces in which the margin is armed with numerous 
very small setae They arrive at the adult form before they are more than 5““ long. 
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The following measurements of single specimens of the different 
stages of the larvae, of the earliest stage of the adult form, and of two 
small specimens of different sizes of the adult, illustrate better than 
the descriptions and figures the relative increase in size in the whole 
animal and in some of the parts. The length of the rostrum is taken 
from the posterior margin of the orbit, the lengths of the external 
maxilliped and the cephalothoracic legs from the base of the epipodus 
or epignathus to the extremity of the dactylus, and the length of the 
propodus and dactylus includes in each case the terminal styliform 
portion. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES. 

Piate XIY. 

Figure A .—Lateral view of tlie larva, in the firat stage, enlarged 10 diameters. 

Figure B. —The same in a dorsal \ lew, the abdomen held horizontally. 

Figure G 1—Antennula, enlarged 20 diameters. 

Figure D .—One of the cephalothoracic legs of the second pair, enlarged 20 diameters; 
a, exopodus; 5, epipodus: e, branchial appendages. 

Figure E. —Lateral view of the larva in the third stage, enlarged 8 diameters. 

Figure F .—Terminal portion of the abdomen seen from above, enlarged 15 diameters ; 

a, one of the small spines of the posterior margin of the terminal seg¬ 
ment, enlarged 75 diameters. 

Figure G. —Basal portion of one of the cephalothoracic legs of .the second pair, show¬ 
ing the epipodus and branchial appendages, enlarged 20 diameters. 

Plyte XT. 

Figure 1.—Rostrum seen from above, first stage, enlarged 10 diameters. 

Figure 2.—Same, second stage, enlarged 10 diameters. 

Figure 3.—Same, third stage, enlarged 10 diameters. 

Figure 4.—Same, earliest condition of the adult form, enlarged 10 diameters. 4a, tip, 
enlarged 25 diameters; 4&, one of the marginal setae, enlarged 50 diameters. 

Figure 5.—Outline of another specimen of the same with the marginal setae omitted, 
enlarged 10 diameters. 

Figure 6.—Antennula of the right side seen from above, first stage, enlarged 30 diam¬ 
eters. 

Figure 7.—Same, from another specimen, at a little later period in the development, 
showing the antennula of the next stage formed within the integument, 
enlarged 30 diameters. 

Figure 8.—Same, second stage, enlarged 20 diameters. 

Figure 9.—Same, third stage, enlarged 20 diameters. 

Figure 10.—Same, in the earliest condition of the adult form (when about 15 mu ‘ in 
length), enlarged 20 diameters. 

Figure 11.—Antenna of the right side seen from above, first stage, enlarged 30 diam¬ 
eters. 11a, portion from near the middle of one of the plumose hairs 
from the edge of the scale, enlarged 100 diameters. 

Figure 12.—Same, in the earliest condition of the adult form, enlarged 3 0 diameters. 

Figure 13.—Mandibles in place as seen from beneath, first stage, enlarged 25 diameters. 

Figure 14.—Mandibles of the left side, seen from beneath in a little different position 
from the last figure, enlarged 40 diameters; a, lamelliform process of the 
coronal margin; &, molar-like area. 

Figure 15.—Mandibles in place as seen from beneath, third stage, enlarged 25 diam¬ 
eters. 15a, outline of the edges of the lamelliform processes of the 
coronal margins in the same position, enlarged 100 diameters. 

Figure 16.—Entire coronal margins of the same mandibles seen in a little different 
position, enlarged 40 diameters. 

Figure 17.—Left mandible, of the same stage, seen from the inside so as to show the 
crown, enlarged 40 diameters; a, recurved portion of the margin; 6, 
molar-like area. 

Trans. Connecticut Academy, YoL IX. 


32 


Deo., 1873. 
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Figure 18.—Eight mandible of the same specimen and seen in the same position. 
Figure 19.—Outline of the mandibles in place as seen from beneath, from the earliest 
condition of the adult, enlarged 25 diameters. 

Figure 20.—Left mandible of the same specimen, seen from the inside, enlarged 40 
diameters. 


PlATE XVI. 


Figure 1.—First maxilla of the right side seen from beneath, first stage, enlarged 40 
diameters: a, 6, lobes of the endognathus; c, exognathus. la, tip of 
the exognathus, enlarged 100 diameters. 

Figure 2.—Tip of the exognathus of the first maxilla of the right side, third stage, 
enlarged 100 diameters. 

Figure 3.—First maxilla of the right side, earliest condition of the adult form, enlarged 
20 diameters; a , 6, c, refer to the same parts as in figure 1. 

Figure 4.—Second maxilla of the right side seen from beneath, first stage, enlarged 
40 diameters; a, lobes of the endognathus; 6, exognathus; c, epigna- 
thus. 4a, tip of the exognathus, enlarged 100 diameters. 

Figure 5.—Second maxilla of the right side, earliest condition of the adult, enlarged 
20 diameters; a, 6, c, refer to the same parts as in figure 4. 

Figure 6.—First maxilliped of the right side seen from beneath, first stage, enlarged 
40 diameters; a, endognathus; 6, mesognathus; c, exognathus; d, epig- 
nathus. 6a, tip of mesognathus, enlarged 100 diameters. 66, one of the 
plumose setfe from the margin of the exognathus, enlarged 200 diameters. 

Figure *?.—First maxilliped of the right side, third stage, enlarged 40 diameters; a, 6, 
c, d, refer to the same parts as in figure 6. la, tip of the mesognathus, 
enlarged 100 diameters. 

Figure 8.—First maxilliped of the right side, earliest condition of the adult, enlarged 
40 diameters; a, 6, c, d, refer to the same parts as in figures 6 and 7. 

Figure 9.—Second maxilliped, first stage, enlarged 40 diameters; a, exognathus; 6, 
epignathus. 

Figure 10.—Epignathus of the second maxilliped, second stage, enlarged 40 diameters; 
Cj rudimentary branchial appendage. 

Figure 11.—Same parts in the third stage, enlarged 40 diameters. 

. Figure 12.—Second maxilliped of the right side, earliest condition of the adult, 
enlarged 20 diameters; a, exognathus; 6, epignathus; c, rudimentary- 
branchial appendages. 

Figure 13.—Third (external} maxilliped of the right side, first stage, enlarged 25 diam¬ 
eters; a, exognathus; 6, epignathus; c, rudimentary branchial append¬ 
ages. 

Figure 14.—Some maxilliped, earliest condition of the adult, enlarged 10 diameters. 


Plate XVII. 

Figure 1.—Base of one of the legs of the second pair, first stage, enlarged 20 diam¬ 
eters; 6, epipodus; c, rudimentary branchial appendages, la, extremity 
of the same leg, enlarged the same amount. 

Figure 2.—One of the legs of the second pair, second stage, enlarged 20 diameters; 

o, exopodus; 6, epipodus; c, branchial appendages. 2a. one of the plu¬ 
mose setae from terminal portion of the exopodus, enlarged 100 diameters. 
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Figure 3.—One of the legs of the second pair, third stage, enlarged 20 diameters. 

Figure 4.—Base of one of the legs of the second pair, earliest condition of the adult, 
enlarged 20 diameters; a, 6, c, refer to the same parts as in figure 2. 4a, 
terminal portion of the same leg, enlarged the same amount. 

Figure 5.—One of the posterior cephalothoracic legs, second stage, enlarged 20 diam¬ 
eters; a, exopodus; c, branchial appendage; 5a, terminal portion of the 
same leg, enlarged 40 diameters. 

Figure 6.—Terminal portion of same leg, first stage, enlarged 40 diameters. 

Figure *7.—Same, third stage, enlarged 40 diameters. 

Figure 8.—Same, earliest condition of the adult, enlarged 20 diameters. 

Figure 9.— Ter min al portion of the anterior cephalothoracic leg of the right side, first 
stage, enlarged 40 diameters. 

Figure 10.—Same, second stage, enlarged 20 diameters. 

Figure 11.—Same, third stage, enlarged 20 diameters. 

Figure 12.—Same, earliest condition of the adult form, enlarged 10 diameters. 

Plate XVIII. 

Figure 1.—Extremity of the abdomen seen from above, first stage, enlarged 20 diam¬ 
eters. la, portion of one of the angles enlarged 40 diameters, showing 
the plumose marginal setae. 

Figure 2.—Same, second stage, enlarged 20 diameters. 

Figure 3.—Bight side of the same, third stage, showing the appendages of the penulti¬ 
mate segment, enlarged 20 diameters; 3a, marginal setae of one of the 
appendages of the penultimate segment, enlarged 50 diameters. 

Figure 4.—Terminal segment of the abdomen and appendages of the penultimate seg¬ 
ment on one side, earliest condition of the adult form, enlarged 20 diam¬ 
eters. 

Figure 5.—One of the appendages of the third segment of the abdomen, second stage, 
enlarged 30 diameters. 

Figure 6.—Same, third stage, enlarged the same amount. 6a, one of the rudimentary 
marginal sefcse, enlarged 100 diameters. 

Figure 7.—Same, earliest condition of the adult form, enlarged 20 diameters. 7a, one 
of the marginal setae enlarged 100 diameters. 

Figure 8.—Lateral view of the fourth segment of the abdomen, showing the dorsal 
and lateral spines, first stage, enlarged 20 diameters. 

Figure 9.—Diagram of a section of the same segment seen from behind, enlarged 30 
diameters. 

Figure 10.—Lateral view of the middle portion of the abdomen, earliest condition of 
the adult form, enlarged 8 diameters. 



XIV. A Method of Geometrical Representation of the 
Thermodynamic Properties or Substances by means of Sur¬ 
faces. By J. Willard Gibbs. 

TnE leading thermodynamic properties of a fluid are determined 
by the relations which exist between the volume, pressure, tempera¬ 
ture, energy, and entropy of a given mass of the fluid in a state of 
thermodynamic equilibrium. The same is true of a solid in regard to 
those properties which it exhibits in processes in which the pres¬ 
sure is the same in every direction about any point of the solid. 
But all the relations existing between these five quantities for any 
substance (three independent relations) may be deduced from the 
single relation existing for that substance between the volume, energy, 
and entropy. This may be done by means of the general equation, 


ds = t dt( —p dv , (1)* 



where v, p, t, e, and ?j denote severally the volume, pressure, absolute 
temperature, energy, and entropy of the body considered. The sub¬ 
script letter after the differential coefficient indicates the quantity 
which is supposed constant in the differentiation. 

Representation of Volume , Entropy , Energy , Pressure ,, and Tem¬ 
perature, 

Now the relation between the volume, entropy, and energy may 
be represented by a surface, most simply if the rectangular co-ordin¬ 
ates of the various points of the surface are made equal to the Vol¬ 
ume, entropy, and energy of the body in its various states. It may 
be interesting to examine the properties of such a surface, which we 
will call the thermodynamic surface of the body for which it is 
formecLf 

* For the demonstration of this equation, and m regard to the units used in the 
measurement of the quantities, the reader is referred to page 310 of this volume. 

f Professor J. Thomson has proposed and used a surface in which the co-ordinates 
are proportional to the volume, pressure, and temperature of the body. (Proc. Roy. 
Soa, Hov. 16. 1811, vol. Sex, p 1; and Phil. Mag., vol xliii, p. 221). It is evident, 
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To fix our ideas, let the axes of y, ?/, and a have tlie directions usu¬ 
ally given to the axes of X, Y, and Z (v increasing to the right, ?/ 
forward, and € upward). Then the pressure and temperature of the 
<*tate represented hy any point of the surface are equal to the tan¬ 
gents of the inclinations of the surface to the horizon at that point, as 
measured in planes perpendicular to the axes of v and of v respect¬ 
ively. (Eqs. 2 and 3). It must be observed, however, that in the 
first case the angle of inclination is measured upward from the direc¬ 
tion of decreasing r, and in the second, upward from the direction of 
increasing ?/. Hence, the tangent plane at any point indicates the 
temperature and pressure of the state represented. It will be conve¬ 
nient to speak of a plane as representing a certain pressure and tem¬ 
perature, when the tangents of its inclinations to the horizon, meas¬ 
ured as above, are equal to that pressure and temperature. 

Before proceeding farther, it may be worth while to distinguish 
between what is essential and what is arbitrary in a surface thus 
formed. The position of the plane r=0 in the surface is evidently 
fixed, hut the position of the planes ?,=<), £=0 is arbitrary, provided 
the direction of the axes of v and a be not altered. This results from 
the nature of the definitions of entropy and energy, which involve 
each an arbitrary constant. As we may make >7=0 and a=0 for any 
state of the body which we may choose, we may place the origin of 
co-ordinates at any point in the plane r~0. Again, it is evident from 
the form of equation (1) that whatever changes we may make in the 
units in which volume, entropy, and energy are measured, it will 
always be possible to make such changes in the units of temperature 
and pressure, that the equation will hold true in its present form, 
without the introduction of constants. It is easy to see how a change 
of the units of volume, entropy, and energy would affect the surface. 
The projections parallel to any one of the axes of distances between 
points of the surface would be changed in the ratio inverse to that in 
which the corresponding unit had been changed. These considera¬ 
tions enable us to foresee to a certain extent the nature of the gene¬ 
ral properties of the surface which we are to investigate. They must 
be such, namely, as shall not be affected by any of the changes men¬ 
tioned above. For example, we may find properties which concern 

however, that the relation between the volume, pressure, and temperature affords a 
less complete knowledge of the properties of the body than the relation between the 
volume, entropy, and energy. For, while the former relation is entirely determined hy 
the latter, and can be derived from it by differentiation, the latter relation is by no 
means determined by the former. 
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the plane y=0 (as that the whole surface must necessarily fall on the 
positive side of this plane), hut we must not expect to find properties 
which concern the planes //=0, or £=0, in distinction from others 
parallel to them. It may be added that, as the volume, entropy, and 
energy of a body are equal to the sums of the volumes, entropies, and 
energies of its parts, if the surface should be constructed for bodies 
differing in quantity but not in kind of matter, the different surfaces 
thus formed would be similar to one another, their linear dimensions 
being proportional to the quantities of matter. 

y<uture of that Part of the Surface which represents States which are 
not Homogeneous. 

This mode of representation of the volume, entropy, energy, pres¬ 
sure, and temperature of a body will apply as well to the case in 
which different portions of the body are in different states (supposing 
always that the whole is in a state of thermodynamic equilibrium), as 
to that in which the body is uniform in state throughout. For the 
body taken as a whole has a definite volume, entropy, and energy, as 
well as pressure and temperature, and the validity of the general 
equation (1) is independent of the uniformity or diversity in respect 
to state of the different portions of the body.* It is evident, there¬ 
fore, that the thermodynamic surface, for many substances at least, 


* It is, however, supposed in this equation that the variations in the state of the 
body, to which dv , dr? t and de refer, are such as may be produced reversibly by expan¬ 
sion and compression or by addition and subtraction of heat. Hence, when the body 
consists of parts in different states, it is necessary that these states should be such as 
can pass either into the other without sensible change of pressure or temperature. 
Otherwise, it would be necessary to suppose in the differential equation (1) that the 
proportion in which the body is divided into the different states remains constant. 
But such a limitation would render the equation as applied to a compound of differ¬ 
ent states valueless for our present purpose. If, however, we leave out of account 
the cases in which we regard the states as chemically different from one another, 
which lie beyond the scope of this paper, experience justifies us in assuming the above 
condition (that either of the two states existing in contact can pass into the other with¬ 
out sensible change of the pressure or temperature), as at least approximately true, 
when one of the states is fluid. But if both are solid, the necessary mobility of the 
parts is wanting. It must therefore be understood, that the following discussion of 
the compound states is not intended to apply without limitation to the exceptional 
cnees, where we have two different solid states of the same substance at the same pres¬ 
sure end temperature. It may be added that the thermodynamic equilibrium which 
subsists between two such solid states of the same substance differs from that which 
sata&sfcs when one of the states is fluid, very much as in statics an equilibrium which 
is maintained by friction differs from that of a frictionless machine in which the 
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<*an he <lh ided into two parts, of which one represents the homoge¬ 
neous states, the other those which are not so. We shall see that, 
when the former part of the surface is given, the latter can readily he 
formed, as indeed we might expect. We may therefore call the for¬ 
mer part the primitive surface, and the latter the derived surface. 

To ascertain the nature of the derived surface and its relations to 
the primitive surface sufficiently to construct it when the latter is 
given, it is only necessary to use the principle that the volume, 
entropy, and energy of the whole body are equal to the sums of the 
volumes, entropies, and energies respectively of the parts, while the 
pressure and temperature of the whole are the same as those of each 
of the parts. Let us commence with the case in which the body is in 
part solid, in part liquid, and in part vapor. The position of the 
point determined by the volume, entropy, and energy of such a com¬ 
pound will be that of the center of gravity of masses proportioned 
to the masses of solid, liquid, and vapor placed at the three points of 
the primitive surface which represent respectively the states of com¬ 
plete solidity, complete liquidity, and complete vaporization, each at 
the temperature and pressure of the compound. Hence, the part of 
the surface which represents a compound of solid, liquid, and vapor is 
a plane triangle, having its vertices at the points mentioned. The 
fact that the surface is here plane indicates that the pressure and tem¬ 
perature are here constant, the inclination of the plane indicating the 
value of these quantities. ^Moreover, as these values are the same for 
the compound as for the three different homogeneous states corres¬ 
ponding to its different portions, the plane of the triangle is tangent 
at each of its vertices to the primitive surface, viz: at one vertex to 
that part of the primitive surface which represents solid, at another 
to the part representing liquid, and at the third to the part represent¬ 
ing vapor. 

When the body consists of a compound of two different homogene¬ 
ous states, the point which represents the compound state will be at 

active forces are so balanced, that the slightest change of force will produce motion 
in either direction. 

Another limitation is rendered necessary by the fact that in the following discus¬ 
sion the magnitude and form of the bounding and dividing surfaces are left out of 
account; so that the results are in general strictly valid only in cases in which the 
influence of these particulars may be neglected. When, therefore, two states of the 
substance are spoken of as in contact, it must be understood that the surface dividing 
them is plane. To consider the subject in a more general form, it would be necessary 
to introduce considerations which belong to the theories of capillarity and crystalliza¬ 
tion. 
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the center of gravity of masses proportioned to the masses of the 
parts of the body in the two cliffeient states and placed at the points 
of the primitive surface which represent these two states (i. e., which 
represent the volume, entropy, and energy of the body, if its whole 
mass were supposed successively in the two homogeneous states which 
occur in its parts). It will therefore be found upon the straight line 
which unites these two points. As the pressure and temperature are 
evidently constant for this line, a single plane can be tangent to the 
derived surface throughout this line and at each end of the line tan¬ 
gent to the primitive surface.* If we now imagine the temperature 

* It is here shown that, if two different states of the substance are such that they 
can exist permanently in contact with each other, the points representing these states 
in the thermodynamic surface have a common tangent plane. We shall see hereafter 
that the converse of this is true,—that, if two points in the thermodynamic surface 
have a common tangent plane, the states represented are such as can permanently 
exist in contact; and we shall also see what determines the direction of the discon¬ 
tinuous change which occurs when two different states of the same pressure and tem¬ 
perature, for which the condition of a common tangent plane is not satisfied, are 
brought into contact 

It is easy to express this condition analytically. Resolving it into the conditions, 
that the tangent planes shall be parallel, and that they shall cut the axis of e at the 
same point, we have the equations 

P'=P", («> 

<*= (/?) 

e'- trf+ pV= e"-tT'v"+ jp'V' (>) 

where the letters which refer to the different states are distinguished by accents. If 
there are three states which can exist in contact, we musFhave for these states, 

p'= p"= p'" 

V- t?'= f" 
t"7f'+p"v"= e"'- 

These results are interesting, as they show us how we might foresee whether two 
given states of a substance of the same pressure and temperature, can or cannot exist 
in contact It is indeed true, that the values of e and i? cannot like those of v, p, and 
t be ascertained by mere measurements upon the substance while in the two states in 
question. It is necessary, in order to find the value of e"— e' or rf f — to carry out 
measurements upon a process by which the substance is brought from one state to the 
other, but this need not be by a process m which the two given states shall be found in con - 
tact, and in some cases at least it may be done by processes in which the body remains 
always homogeneous in state. For we know by the experiments of Dr. Andrews 
(Phil Trans., vol 159, p. 515), that carbonic acid may he carried from any of the 
states which we usually call liquid.to any of those which we usually call gas, without 
losing its homogeneity. Now, if we had so carried it from a state of liquidity to a 
state of gas of the same pressure and temperature, making the proper measurements 
hi the process, we should be able to foretell what would occur if these two states of 
the substance should be brought together,—whether evaporation would take place, or 
condensation, or whether they would remain unchanged in contact,—although we had 
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an<l pressure of the compound to vary, the two points of the primi¬ 
tive surface, the line in the derived surface uniting them, and the tan¬ 
gent plane will change their positions, maintaining the aforesaid rela¬ 
tions. We may conceive of the motion of the tangent plane as pro¬ 
duced by rolling upon the primitive surface, while tangent to it in 
two points, and as it is also tangent to the derived surface in the lines 
joining these points, it is evident that the latter is a developable and 
forms a part of the envelop of the successive positions of the rolling 
plane. We shall see hereafter that the form of the primitive sur¬ 
face is such that the double tangent plane does not cut it, so that this 
rolling is physically possible. 

From these relations may be deduced by simple geometrical consid¬ 
erations, one of the principal propositions in regard to such com¬ 
pounds. Let the tangent plane touch the primitive surface at the 
two points L and V (fig. 1), which, to fix our ideas, we may suppose 
to represent liquid and vapor; let planes pass through these points 


perpendicular to the axes of v and ?] respect¬ 
ively, intersecting in the line AB, which will be 
parallel to the axis of e. Let the tangent plane 
cut this line at A, and let LB and VC be drawn 
at right angles to AB and parallel to the axes of 
rj and v. Now the pressure and temperature 
represented by the tangent plane are evidently 

and respectively, and if we suppose the 


Fig. 3. 



never seen the phenomenon of the coexistence of these two states, or of any other two 
states of this substance. 

Equation (y) may be put in a form in which its validity is at once manifest for two 
states which can pasB either into the other at a constant pressure and temperature. 
If we put p / and if for the equivalent p" and if'. the equation may be written 
e"— e'= if (if'— rf)— jf (?»"— v r ). 

Here the left hand member of the equation represents the difference of energy in the 
two states, and the two terms on the right represent severally the heat received and 
the work done when the body passes from one state to the other. The equation may 
also be derived at once from the general equation (i) by integration. 

It is well known that when the two states being both fluid meet in a curved surface, 

instead of (a) we have p"— p'= T 

where r and r' are the radii of the principal curvatures of the surface of contact at any 
point (positive, if the concavity is toward the mass to which p" refers), and 2* is what 
is called the superficial tension. Equation (/l), however, holds good for such cases, and 
it might easily be proved that the same is true of equation (>). In other words, the 
tangent planes for the points in the thermodynamic surface representing the two states 
cut the plane v=0 in the same line. 
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tangent plane in rolling upon the primitive surface to turn about its 
instantaneous aiis LV an infinitely small angle, so as to meet AB in 

A A' A A' 

A\ dp and tit will he equal to and respecth ely. Therefore, 


dp _ BL_ ?/ — if 

dt ~~ CV~~ v ,r -^~v' 9 


where v' and i) <lenote the volume and entropy for the point L, and 
v” and if those for the point V. If we substitute for if—if its 
)• 

equivalent - (r denoting the heat of vaporization), we have the equa- 

t 


tion in its usual form, 


dp _ r 

df— t (»"_ 


j Properties of the Surface relating to Stability of Thermodynamic 

Equilibrium . 

We will now turn our attention to the geometrical properties of 
the surface, which indicate whether the thermodynamic equilibrium 
of the body is stable, unstable, or neutral. This will involve the con¬ 
sideration, to a certain extent, of the nature of the processes which 
take place when equilibrium does not subsist. We will suppose the 
body placed in a medium of constant pressure and temperature; but 
as, when the pressure or temperature of the body at its surface dif¬ 
fers from that of the medium, the immediate contact of the two is 
hardly consistent with the continuance of the initial pressure and 
temperature of the medium, both of which we desire to suppose con¬ 
stant, we will suppose the body separated from the medium by an 
envelop which will yield to the smallest differences of pressure 
between the two, but which can only yield very gradually, and 
which is also a very poor conductor of heat. It will he convenient 
and allowable for the purposes of reasoning to limit its properties to 
those mentioned, and to suppose that it does not occupy any space, 
or absorb any heat except what it transmits, i. e., to make its volume 
and itb specific heat 0. By the intervention of such an envelop, we 
may suppose the action of the body upon the medium to he so 
retarded as not sensibly to disturb the uniformity of pressure and 
temperature in the latter. 

When the body is not in a state of thermodynamic equilibrium, its 
state is not one of those which are represented by our surface. The 
body, however, as a whole has a certain volume, entropy, and energy. 
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which are equal to the sums of the volumes, etc., of its parts.'* If, 
then, we suppose points endowed with mass proportional to the 
masses of the various parts of the body, which are in different ther¬ 
modynamic states, placed in the positions determined by the states 
and motions of these parts, (i. e., so placed that their co-ordinates are 
equal to the volume, entropy, and energy of the whole body supposed 
successively in the same states and endowed with the same velocities 
as the different parts,) the center of gravity of such points thus 
placed will evidently represent by its co-ordinates the volume, entropy, 
and energy of the whole body. If all parts of the body are at rest, 
the point representing its volume, entropy, and energy will be the 
center of gravity of a number of poincs upon the primitive surface. 
The effect of motion in the parts of the body will be to move the 
corresponding poiuts parallel to the axis of 6, a distance equal in 
each case to the ris rictt of the whole body, if endowed with the 
velocity of the part represented;—the center of gravity of points 
thus determined will give the volume, entropy, and energy of the 
whole body. 

Now let us suppose that the body having the iuitial volume, 
entropy, and energy, r\ //, and is placed (enclosed in an envelop as 
aforesaid) in a medium having the constant pressure P and tempera¬ 
ture T, and by the action of the medium and the iuteraction of its 
own parts comes to a final state of rest in which its volume, etc., are 
v f \ //", —we wish to find a relation between these quantities. If 

we regard, as we may, the medium as a very large body, so that 
imparting heat to it or compressing it within moderate limits will 
have no appreciable effect upon its pressure and temperature, and 
write V, H, and E y for its volume, entropy, and energy, equation (X) 


becomes 


dE = TdH—Pd 1^ 


which we may integrate regarding P and T as constants, obtaining 
E' ~E= TH"— TH -PF'+PF, {a) 

where E\ E’\ etc., refer to the initial and final states of the medixim. 
Again, as the sum of the energies of the body and the surrounding 
medium may become less, but cannot become greater (this arises from 
the nature of the envelop supposed), we have 

s"+JS" = i'+JE'. (b) 


* As the discussion is to apply to cases in which the parts of the body are in 
(sensible) motion, it is necessary to define the sense in which the word energy is to i»e 
used. We will use the word as including the vis viva of sensible motions. 
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Again, as the sum of the entropies may increase but cannot diminish 

v "+H" = ii+II'. (e) 

Lastlv, it is evident that 

v"+r"= v'+V. (d) 

These four equations may he arranged with slight changes as follows: 
TH" - P Y”=. - PJ'+ TH*—PV ! 
s"+JS"= «'+jE" 

— Trf - TH"=— Ttf - TH' 
Pv"+PV"=Pv'+PV'. 

By addition we have 

£"— Tri"+Pv"= s'- T>/'+Pv'. ( e ) 

Now the two members of this equation evidently denote the vertical 
distances of the points if \ e'') and («', 7 /, s') above the plane pass¬ 

ing through the origin and representing the pressure P and tempera¬ 
ture T m And the equation expresses that the ultimate distance is less 
or at most equal to the initial. It is evidently immaterial, whether 
the distances be measured vertically or normally, or that the fixed 
plane representing P and T should pass through the origin; but dis¬ 
tances must be considered negative when measured from a point 
below the plane. 

It is evident that the sign of inequality holds in (e) if it holds in 
either (b) or (c), therefore, it holds in (e) if there are any differences 
of pressure or temperature between the different parts of the body 
or between the body and the medium, or if any part of the body has 
sensible motion. (In the latter case, there would be an increase of 
entropy due to the conversion of this motion into heat). But even if 
the body is initially without sensible motion and has throughout the 
same pressure and temperature as the medium, the sign < will still 
hold if different parts of the body (ire in states represented by points 
in the thermodynamic surface at different distances from the fixed 
plane representing P and T. For it certainly holds if such initial 
circumstances are followed by differences of pressure or temperature, 
or by sensible velocities. Again, the sign of inequality would neces¬ 
sarily hold if one part of the body should pass, without producing 
changes of pressure or temperature or sensible velocities, into the 
state of another part represented by a point not at the same distance 
from the fixed plane representing P and T. But thfese are the only 
suppositious possible in the case, unless we suppose that equilibrium 
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subsists, which would require that the points in question should have 
a common tangent plane (page 3 b 6), whereas by supposition the planes 
tangent at the different points are parallel but not identical. 

The results of the preceding paragraph may he summed up as fol¬ 
lows:—Unless the body is initially without sensible motion, and its 
state, if homogeneous, is such as is represented by a point in the 
primitive surface where the tangent plane is parallel to the fixed plane 
representing P and T,\ or, if the body is not homogeneous in state, 
unless the points in the primitive surface representing the states of 
its parts have a common tangent plane parallel to the fixed plane 
representing P and T, such changes will ensue that the distance 
of the point representing the volume, entropy, and energy of the 
body from that fixed plane will be diminished (distances being con¬ 
sidered negative if measured from points beneath the plane). Let 
us apply this result to the question of the stability of the body when 
surrounded, as supposed, by a medium of constant temperature and 
pressure. 

The state of the body in equilibrium will be represented by a point 
in the thermodynamic surface, and as the pressure and temperature of 
the bodj are the same as those of the surrounding medium, we may 
take the tangent plane at that point as the fixed plane representing 
P and T. If the body is not homogeneous in state, although in equi¬ 
librium, we may, for the purposes of this discussion of stability, 
either take a point in the derived surface as representing its state, or 
we may take the points in the primitive surface which represent the 
states of the different parts of the body. These points, as we have 
seen (page 386), have a common tangent plane, which is identical with 
the tangent plane for the point in the derived surface. 

Now, if the form of the surface be such that it falls above the tan¬ 
gent plane except at the single point of contact, the equilibrium is 
necessarily stable; for if the condition of the body be slightly altered, 
either by imparting sensible motipn to any part of the body, or by 
slightly changing the state of any part, or by bringing any small 
part into any other thermodynamic state whatever, or in all of these 
ways, the point representing the volume, entropy, and energy of the 
whole body will then occupy a position above the original tangent 
plane, and the proposition above enunciated shows that processes 
will ensue which will diminish the distance of this point from that 
plane, and that such processes cannot cease until the body is brought 
back into its original condition, when they will necessarily cease on 
account of the form supposed of the surface. 
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On the other hand, if the surface have such a form that any part 
of it falls below the fixed tangent plane, the equilibrium will be 
unstable. For it will evidently be possible by a slight change in the 
original condition of the body ^that of equilibrium with the surround¬ 
ing medium and represented by the point or poiuts of contact) to 
bring the point representing the volume, entropy, and energy of the 
body into a position below the fixed tangent plane, in which case e 
see by the abo\ e proposition that processes will occur which will 
carry the point still farther from the plane, and that such processes 
cannot cease until all the body has passed into some <*tate entirely 
different from its original state. 

It remains to consider the case in which the surface, although it 
does not anywhere fall below the fixed tangent plane, nevertheless 
meets the plane in more than one point. The equilibrium in this 
case, as we might anticipate fi'om its intermediate character between 
the cases already considered, is neutral. For if any part of the 
body be changed from its original state into that represented by 
another point in the thermodynamic surface lying in the same tan¬ 
gent plane, equilibrium will still subsist. For the supposition in 
regard to the form of the surface implies that uniformity in tempera¬ 
ture and pressure still subsists, nor can the body ha\e any necessary 
tendency to pass entirely into the second state or to return into the 
original state, for a change of the values of I 7 and Pleas than any 
assignable quantity would evidently be sufficient to reverse such a 
tendency if any such existed, as either point at will could by such an 
infinitesimal \ aviation of T and P be made the nearer to the plane 
representing Pand P. 

It must he observed that in the case where the thermodynamic 
surface at a certain point is concave upward in both its principal 
curvatures, hut somewhere falls below the tangent plane drawn 
through that point, the equilibrium although unstable in regard to 
discontinuous changes oi state is stable in regard to continuous 
changes, as appears on restricting the test of stability to the vicinity 
of the point in question; that is, if we suppose a body to be in a state 
represented by such a point, although the equilibrium would show 
itself unstable if we should introduce into the body a small portion 
of the same substance in one of the states represented by points 
below the tangent plane, yet if the conditions necessary for such a 
discontinuous change are not present, the equilibrium would be sta¬ 
ble. A familiar example of this is afforded by liquid water when 
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heated at any pressure above the temperature of boiling water at 
that pressure.* 

Leading Features of the Thermodynamic Surface for Substances 
which take the forms of Solid , Liquid and Vapor. 

W e are now prepared to form an idea of the general character of 
the primitive and derived surfaces and their mutual relations for a 
substance which takes the forms of solid, liquid, and vapor. The prim¬ 
itive surface will have a triple tangent plane touching it at the three 
points which represent the three states which can exist in contact. 
Except at these three points, the primitive surface falls entirely above 
the tangent plane. That part of the plane which forms a triangle 
having its vertices at the three points of contact, is the derived sur¬ 
face which represents a compound of the three states of the sub¬ 
stance. We may now suppose the plane to roll on the under side of 
the surface, continuing to touch it in two points without cutting it. 
This it may do in three ways, viz: it may commence by turning about 
any one of the sides of the triangle aforesaid. Any pair of points 
which the plane touches at once represent states which can exist per¬ 
manently in contact. In this way hix lines are traced upon the sur¬ 
face. These lines have in general a common property, that a tangent 
plane at any point in them will also touch the surface in another 
point. We must say in general , for, as we shall see hereafter, this 
statement does not hold good for the critical point. A tangent plane 
at any point of the surface outside of these lines has the surface en¬ 
tirely above it, except the single point of contact. A tangent plane 
at any point of the primitive surface within these lines will cut the 
surface. The*e lines, therefore, taken together may be called the 
limit of absolute stability , and the surface outside of them, the sur¬ 
face of absolute stability. That part of the envelop of the rolling 
plane, which lies between the pair of lines which the plane traces on 
the surface, is a part of the derived surface, and represents a mixture 
of two states of the substance. 

* If we wish to express in a single equation the necessary and sufficient condition 
of thermodynamic equilibrium for a substance when surrounded by a medium of con¬ 
stant pressure P and temperature T, this equation may be written 

6 (e — Tit 4- Pe) = 0, 

when d refers to the variation produced by any variations in the state of the parts of 
the body, and (when different parts of the body are in different states) in the propor¬ 
tion in which the body is divided between the different states. The condition of stable 
equilibrium is that the value of the expression in the parenthesis shall he a minimum. 
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The relations of these lints and surfaces are roughly represented in 
horizontal projection* in figure 2, in which the full lines represent 
lines on the primitive surface, and the dotted lines those on the 
derived surface. S, L, and V are the points which have a common 
tangent plane and represent the states of solid, liquid, and vapor 


Fig 2 



N \ 

S" s 

which can exist in contact. The plane triangle SLY is the derived 
surface representing compounds of these states. LL f and V V 7 are 
the pair of lines traced by the rolling double tangent plane, between 
which lies the derived surface representing compounds of liquid and 
vapor. VV" and SS" are another such pair, between which lies the 
derived surface representing compounds of vapor and solid. vSS'' 
and LL'" are the third pair, between which lies the derived surface 
representing a compound of solid and liquid. L"LL', V'VV' and 
S"SS"' are the boundaries of the surfaces which represent respectively 
the absolutely stable states of liquid, vapor, and solid. 

The geometrical expiession of the results which Dr. Andrews 
(PhiL Trans., vol. 159, p. 575) has obtained by his experiments with 
carbonic acid is that, in the case of this substance at least, the derived 
surface which represents a compound of liquid and vapor is termina¬ 
ted as follows: as the tangent plane rolls upon the primitive surface, 
the two .points of contact approach one another and finally fall 

* A horizontal projection of the thermodynamic surface is identical with the dia¬ 
gram described on pages 330-338 of this volume, under the name of the \oluxne~ 
enfeqgy diagram. 
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together. The rolling of the double tangent plane necessarily comes 
to an end. The point where the two points of contact fall together is 
the critical point. Before considering farther the geometrical char¬ 
acteristics of this point and their physical significance, it will be con¬ 
venient to investigate the nature of the primitive surface which lies 
between the lines which form the limit of absolute stability. 

Between two points of the primith e surface which have a common 
tangent plane, as those represented by L # and V' in figure 2, if there 
is no gap in the primitive surface, there must evidently be a region 
where the surface is concave toward the tangent plane in one of its 
principal curvatures at least, and therefore represents states of unsta¬ 
ble equilibrium in respect to continuous as well as discontinuous 
changes (see page .192I.* If we draw a line upon the primitive sur¬ 
face, dividing it into parts which represent respectively stable and 
unstable equilibrium, in respect to continuous changes, i. e., di\ iding 
the surface which is concave upward in both its principal curvatures 
from that which is concave downward in one or both, this line, which 
may be called the limit of essential instability , must have a form 
somewhat like that represented by U'Cvd'ss' in figure *2. It touches 
the limit of absolute stability at the critical point C. For we may 
take a pair of points in LC and VC having a common tangent plane 
as near to C as we choose, and the line joining them upon the primi¬ 
tive surface made by a plane section perpendicular to the tangent 
plane, will pass through an area of instability. 

The geometrical properties of the critical point in our surface may 
be made more clear by supposing the lines of curvature drawn upon 
the surface for one of the principal curvatures, that one, namely, 
which has different signs upon different sides of the limit of essential 
instability. The lines of cur\ ature which meet this line will in gen 
eral cross it. At any point where they do so, as the sign of their 
curvature changes, they evidently cut a plane tangent to the surface, 
and therefore the surface itself cuts the tangent plane. But where 
one of these lines of curvature touches the limit of essential instabil¬ 
ity without mossing it, so that its curvature remains always positive 
(curvatures being comddered positive when the conca\ ity is on the 
upper side of the surface), the surface evidently does not cut the tan¬ 
gent plane, but has a contact of the third order with it in the section 
of least cun ature. The critical point, therefore, must be a point 


* This is the same result as that obtained by Professor J. Thomson in connection 
with the surface referred to in the note on page 3S2. 
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where the line of that principal cun ature which changes its sign 
is tangent to the line which separates positive from negative curv¬ 
atures. 

From the last paragraphs we may derive the following physical 
property of the critical state:—Although this is a limiting state 
between those of stability ami those of instability in respect to con¬ 
tinuous changes, and although such limiting states are in general 
unstable in respect to such changes, yet the critical state is stable in 
regard to them. A similar proposition is true in regard to absolute 
stability, i. e., if we disregard the distinction between continuous and 
discontinuous changes, viz: that although the critical state is a limit¬ 
ing state between those of stability and instability, and although the 
equilibrium of such limiting states is in general neutral (when we sup¬ 
pose the substance surrounded by a medium of constant pressure and 
temperature), yet the critical point is stable. 

From what has been said of the curvature of the primitive surface 
at the critical point, it is evident, that if we take a point in this sur¬ 
face infinitely near to the critical point, and such that the tangent 
planes for these two points shall intersect in a line perpendicular to 
the section of least curvature at the critical point, the angle made by 
the two tangent planes will be an infinitesimal of the same order as 
the cube of the distance of these points. Hence, at the critical point 



and if we imagine the isothermal and isopiestie (line of constant pres¬ 
sure) drawn for the critical point upon the primitive surface, these 
lines will have a contact of the third order. 

How the elasticity of the substance at constant temperature and 
its specific heat at coustaut pressure may be defined by the equations, 



therefore at the critical point 



The last four equations would also hold good if p were substituted 
for t, and vice versa. 
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We have seen that in the ease of such substances as can pass con¬ 
tinuously from the state of liquid to that of vapor, unless the primi¬ 
tive surface is abruptly terminated and that in a line which passes 
through the critical point, a part of it must represent states which are 
essentially unstable (i. e., unstable in regard to continuous changes,) 
and therefore cannot exist pc*rmanently unless in very limited spaces. 
It does not necessarily follow that such states cannot be realized at 
all. It appears quite probable, that a substance initially in the criti¬ 
cal state may be allowed to expand so rapidly, that, the time being 
too short for appreciable conduction of heat, it will pass into some of 
these states of essential instability. Xo other result is possible on 
the supj>osition of no transmission of heat, which requires that the 
points representing the states of all the parts of the body shall be 
confined to the isentropic (adiabatic) line of the critical point upon 
the primitive surface. It will be observed that there is no insta¬ 
bility in regard to changes of state thus limited, for this line (the 
plane section of the primitive surface perpendicular to the axis of //) 
is concave upwaid, as is evident from the fact that the primitive sur¬ 
face lies entirely above the tangent plane for the critical point. 

We may suppose waves of compression and expansion to he propa¬ 
gated in a substance initially in the critical state. The velocity of 

propagation will depend upon the value of j , i. e., of—^ ^~ ^ . 

Now for a wave of compression the value of these expressions is 
determined by the form of the isentropic on the primitive surface. 
If a wave of expansion has the same velocity approximately as one 
of compression, it follows that the substance when expanded under 
the circumstances remains in a state represented by the primitive sur¬ 
face, which involves the realization of states of essential instability. 

dv^f * n c ^ er * ve d surface is, it will be observed, 

totally different from its value in the primitive surface, as the curva¬ 
ture of these surfaces at the critical point is different. 

The case is different in regard to the part of the surface between 
the limit of absolute stability and the limit of essential instability. 
Here, we have experimental knowledge of some of the states repre¬ 
sented. In water, for example, it is well known that liquid states can 
be realized beyond the limit of absolute stability,—both beyond the 
part of the limit where vaporization usually commences (LT/ in figure 
2), and beyond the part where congelation usually commences (LI/"). 
That vapor may also exist beyond the limit of absolute stability,!, e., 
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that it may exist at a given temperature at pressures greater than 
that of equilibrium between the vapor and its liquid meeting in a 
plane surface at that temperature, the considerations adduced by Sir 
W. Tho ms on in his paper “ On the equilibrium of a vapor at the 
curved surface of a liquid” (Proc. Roy. Soc. Ed., Session 1869-18*70, 
and Phil. Mag., voL xlii, p. 448), leave no room for doubt. By exper¬ 
iments like that suggested by Professor J. Thomson in his paper 
already referred to, we may be able to carry vapors farther beyond 
the limit of absolute stability.* As the resistance to deformation 
characteristic of solids evidently tends to prevent a discontinuous 
change of state from commencing within them, substances can doubt¬ 
less exist in solid states very far beyond the limit of absolute stability. 

The surface of absolute stability, together with the triangle repre¬ 
senting a compound of three states, and the three developable sur¬ 
faces which have been described representing compounds of two 
states, forms a continuous sheet, which is everywhere concave upward 
except where it is plane, and has only one value of e for any given 
values of v and ?/. Hence, as t is necessarily positive, it has only one 
value of // for any given values of v and s. If vaporization can take 
place at every temperature except 0 , p is everywhere positive, and 
the surface has only one value of v for any given values of 7 and £. 
It forms the surface of dissipated energy . If we consider all the 
points representing the volume, entropy, and energy of the body in 
every possible state, whether of equilibrium or not, these points will 


* If we experiment with a fluid which does not wet the vessel which contains it, we 
may avoid the necessity of keeping the vessel hotter than the vapor, in order to pre¬ 
vent condensation. If a glass bulb with a stem of sufficient length be placed vertically 
with the open end of the stem in a cup of mercury, the stem containing nothing but 
mercury and its vapor, and the bulb nothing but the vapor, the height at which the 
mercury rests in the ptem, affords a ready and accurate means of determining the pres¬ 
sure of the vapor. If the stem at the top of the column of liquid should be ma<Je hot¬ 
ter than the bulb, condensation would take place in the latter, if the liquid were one 
which would wet the bulb. But as this is uot the case, it appears probable, that if 
the experiment were conducted with proper precautions, there would be no condensa¬ 
tion within certain limits in regard to the temperatures. If condensation should take 
place, it wbuld be easily observed, especially if the bulb were bent over, so that the 
mercury condensed could not run hack into the stem. So long as condensation does 
not occur, it will be easy to give any desired (different) temperatures to the bulb and 
the top of the column of mercury in the stem. The temperature of the latter will 
determine the pressure of the vapor in the bulb. In this way, it would appear, we 
may obtain in the bulb vapor of mercury having pressures greater for the tempera¬ 
tures than those of saturated vapor. 
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form a solid figure unbounded in some directions, but bounded in 
others by this surface.* 

The lines traced upon the primitive surface by the rolling double 
tangent plane, which have been called the limit of absolute stability, 
do not end at the vertices of the triangle which represents a mixture 
of those states. For when the plane is tangent to the primitive sur¬ 
face in these three points, it can commence to roll upon the surface as 
a double taugent plane not only by leaving the surface at one of 
these points, but also by a rotation in the opposite direction. In the 
latter case, however, the lines traced upon the primitive surface by 
the points of contact, although a continuation of the lines previously 
described, do not form any part of tbe limit of absolute stability. 
And the parts of the envelops of the rolling plane between these lines, 
although a continuation of the developable surfaces which have been 
described, and representing states of the body, of which some at least 
may be realized, are of minor interest, as they form no part of the 

* This description of the surface of dissipated energy is intended to apply to a sub¬ 
stance capable of existing as» solid, liquid, and vapor, and which prebents no anoma¬ 
lies in its tliermodynamic properties But, whatever the form of the primitive sur¬ 
face may he, if we take the parts of it for every point of which the tangent plane does 
not cut the primitive surface, together with all the plane and developable derived sur¬ 
face, which can be formed in a manner analogous to those described in the preceding 
pages, by fixed and rolling tangent planes which do not cut the primitive surface,— 
such surfaces taken together will form a continuous sheet, which, if we reject the 
part, if any, for which p < 0, forms the surface of dissipated energy and has the geo¬ 
metrical properties mentioned above. 

There will, however, be no such part in which p < 0, if there is any assignable tem¬ 
perature i f at which the substance has the properties of a perfect gas except when its 
volume is less than a certain quantity v r . For the equations of an isothermal line in 
the thermodynamic surface of a perfect gas are (see equations (b) and (e) on pages 
321-322 of this volume.) 

G 

* ij = a log v + G r . 

The isothermal of V in the thermodynamic surface of the substance in question must 
therefore have the same equations in the part in which v exceeds the constant v'. 
Now if at any point in this surface p < 0 and t > 0 the equation of the tangent plane 
for that point will be 

e = mri + nv + G", 

where m denotes the temperature and — n the pressure for the point of contact, so 
m and n are both positive. Now it is evidently possible to give so large a value to v 
in the equations of the isothermal that the point thus determined shall fall below the 
tangent plane. Therefore, the tangent plane cuts the primitive surface, and the point 
of the thermodynamic surface for which p < 0 cannot belong to the surfaces men¬ 
tioned in the last paragraph as forming a continuous sheet. 
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surface of dissipated energy on the one hand, nor have the theoreti¬ 
cal interest of the primitive surface on the other. 

Problems rotating to th* Surface of jDissipated Energy. 

The surface of dissipated energy has an important application to a 
certain class of problems which refer to the results which are theo¬ 
retically possible with a given body or system of bodies in a given 
initial condition. 

For example, let it be required to find the greatest amount of 
mechanical work which can be obtained from a given quantity of a 
certain substance in a given initial state, without increasing its total 
volume or allowing heat to pass to or from external bodies, except 
such as at the close of the processes are left in their initial condition. 
'This has been called the available energy of the body. The initial 
state of the body is supposed to be such that the body can be made 
to pass from it to states of dissipated energy by reversible processes. 

If the body is in a state represented by any point of the surface of 
dissipated energy, of course no work can be obtained from it under 
the given conditions. But even if the body is in a state of thermody¬ 
namic equilibrium, and therefore in one represented by a point in the 
thermodynamic surface, if this point is not in the surface of dissipated 
energy, because the equilibrium of the body is unstable in regard to 
discontinuous changes, a certain amount of energy will be available 
under the conditions for the production of work. Or, if the body is 
solid, even if it is uniform in state throughout, its pressure (or ten¬ 
sion) may have different values in different directions, and in this way 
it may have a certain available energy. Or, if different parts of the 
body are In different states, this will in general be a source of availa¬ 
ble energy. Lastly, we need not exclude the ease in which the body 
has sensible motion and its vis viva constitutes a\ ail able energy. In 
any case, we must find the initial volume, entropy, and energy of the 
body, which will be equal to the sums of the initial volumes, entro¬ 
pies, and energies of its parts. (‘Energy’ is here used to include the 
vis viva of sensible motions). These values of a, 7 /, and e will deter¬ 
mine the position of a certain point which we will speak of as repre¬ 
senting the initial state. 

Now the condition that no heat shall be allowed to pass to exter¬ 
nal bodies, requires that the final entropy of the body shall not be 
less than the initial, for it could only be made less by violating this 
condition. The problem, therefore, may be reduced to this,—to find 
the amount by which the energy of the body may be diminished 
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without increasing its volume or diminishing its entropy. This 
quantity will he represented geometrically hy the distance of the 
point representing the initial state from the surface of dissipated en¬ 
ergy measured parallel to the axis of e. 

Let us consider a different problem. A certain initial state of the 
body is given as before. Xo work is allowed to he done upon or hy 
external bodies. Heat is allowed to pass to and from them only on 
condition that the algebraic sum of all heat which thus passes shall 
he 0. From both these conditions any bodies may he excepted, which 
shall he left at the close of the processes in their initial state. More¬ 
over, it is not allowed to increase the volume of the body. It is 
required to find the greatest amount by which it is possible under 
these conditions to diminish the entropy of an external system. 
This will be, evidently, the amount hy which the entropy of the body 
can he increased without changing the energy of the body or increas¬ 
ing its volume, which is represented geometrically hy the distance of 
the point representing the initial state from the surface of dissipated 
energy, measured parallel to the axis of //. This might he called the 
caj>acity for entropy of the body in the given state.* 

Thirdly. A certain initial condition of the body is given as before. 
Xo work is allowed to he done upon or hy external bodies, nor any 
heat to pass to or from them; from which conditions bodies may he 
excepted, as before, in which no permanent changes are produced. 
It is required to find the amount by which the volume of the body 

* It may be worth while to call attention to the analogy and the difference between 
this problem and the preceding. In the first case, the question is virtually, how great 
a weight does the state of the given body enable us to raise a given distance, uo other 
permanent change being produced in external bodies. In the second case, the ques¬ 
tion is virtually, what amount of heat does the state of the given body enable us to 
take from an external body at a fixed temperature, and impart to another at a higher 
fixed temperature. In order that the numerical values of the available energy and of 
the capacity for entropy should be identical with the answers to these questions, it 
would be necessary in the first case, if the weight is measured in units of force, that 
the given distance, measured vertically, should be the unit of length, and in the second 
ease, that the difference of the reciprocals of the fixed temperatures should be unity. 
If we prefer to take the freezing and boiling points as the fixed temperatures, as 
i* * ~ 1)1 =0.00098, the capacity for entropy of the body in any given condition 
would be 0.00098 times the amount of heat which it would enable ns to raise from the 
freezing to the boiling point (i. e., to take from a body of which the temperature re¬ 
mains fixed at the freezing point, and impart to another of which the temperature 
remains fixed at the boiling point). 

The relations of these quantities to one another and to the surface of dissipated 
energy are illustrated by figure 3, which represents a plane perpendicular to the axis 
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can be diminished, using for that purpose, according to the condi¬ 
tions, only the force derived from the body itself. The conditions 


of v and passing through the point A, which represents the initial state of the body. 
MN is the section of the surface of dissipated 
energy. Qe and Qj? are sections of the planes 
if = 0 and e — 0, and therefore parallel to the 
axes of e and n respectively. AD and AE are 
the energy and entropy of the body in its ini¬ 
tial state, AB and AO, its available energy and 
its capacity for entropy respectively. It will 
be observed that when either the available 
energy or the capacity for entropy of the body 
is 0. the other has the same value. Except in 
this case, either quantity may be varied without 
affecting the other. Eor, on account of the 
curvature of the surface of dissipated energy, 
it is evidently possible to change the position of 
the point representing the initial state of the 
body so as to vary its distance from the surface 
measured parallel to one axis without varying that measured parallel to the other. 

As the different senses in which the word entropy has been used by different writ¬ 
ers is liable to cause misunderstanding, it may not be out of place to add a few words 
on the terminology of this subject. If Professor Clausius had defined entropy so that 
its value should be determined by the equation 

as=- d A 

rp J 

instead of bis equation (Mechanische Wdnnetheorie, Abhand. ix, § 14; Fogg. Ann., 
July, 1865) dQ 

ttO - y J 



where S denotes the entropy and Tthe temperature of a body and dQ the element of 
heat imparted to it. that which is here called capacity for entropy would naturally be 
called available entropy, a term the more convenient on account of its analogy with the 
term available energy. Such a difference in the definition of entropy would involve no 
difference in the form of the thermodynamic* surface, nor in any of our geometrical 
constructions, if only we suppose the direction in which entropy is measured to be 
reversed. It would only make it necessary to substitute — jj for y in our equations, 
and to make the corresponding change in the verbal enunciation of propositions. Pro¬ 
fessor Tait has proposed to use the word entropy k “ in the opposite sense to that in 
which Clausius has employed it,” (Thermodynamics. $ 48. See also § ITS), which 
appears to mean that he would determine its value by the first of the above equations. 
He nevertheless appears subsequently to use the word to denote available energy 
{§ 182, 2d theorem) Professor Maxwell uses the word entropy as synonymous with 
available energy, with the erroneous statement that Clausius uses the word to denote 
the part of the energy which is not available, (Theory of Heat, pp. 186 and 188). The 
term entropy, however, as used by Clausius does not denote a quantity of the same 
kind (L a., one which can be measured by the same unit) as energy, as is evident from 
his equation, cited above, in which Q (heat) denotes a quantity measured by the unit 
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require that the energy of the body shall not be altered nor its 
entropy diminished. Hence the quantity sought is represented by 
the distance of the point representing the initial state from the sur¬ 
face of dissipated energy, measured parallel to the axis of volume. 

Fourthly. An inicial condition of the body is gi\ en as before. Its 
volume is not allowed to be increased. Xo work is allowed to be 
done upon or by external bodies, nor any heat to pass to or from 
them, except a certain body of given constant temperature t'. From 
the latter conditions may be excepted as before bodies in which no 
permanent changes are produced. It is required to find the greatest 
amount of heat which can be imparted to the body of constant tem¬ 
perature, and also the greatest amount of heat which can be taken 
from it, under the supposed condition^. If through the point of the 
initial state a straight line be drawn in the plane perpendicular to 
the axis of \\ so that the tangent of the angle which it makes with 
the direction of the axis of // shall be equal to the gi\eu tempera¬ 
ture t\ it may easily be shown that the vertical projections of the 
two segments of this line made by the point of the initial state and 
the surface of dissipated energy represent the two quantities required. 8 ** 

These problems may be modified so as to make them approach 
more nearly the economical problems which actually present them¬ 
selves, if we suppose the body to be surrounded by a medium of con¬ 
stant pressure and temperature, and let the body and the medium 
together take the place of the body in the preceding problems. The 
results would be as follow s ; 

If we suppose a plane representing the constant pressure and tem¬ 
perature of the medium to be tangent to the surface of dissipated 
energy of the body, the distance of the point representing the initial 
state of the body from this plane measured parallel to the axis of a 
will represent the available energy of the body and medium, the dis¬ 
tance of the point to the plane measured parallel to the axis of // will 
represent the capacity for entropy of the body and medium, the dis¬ 
tance of the point to the plane measured parallel to the axis of v will 
represent the magnitude of the greatest vacuum which can be pro¬ 
duced in the body or medium (all the power used being derived from 


of energy, and as the unit in which T (temperature) is measured is arbitrary, S and Q 
are evidently measured by different units. It may be added that entropy as defined 
by Clausius is synonymous with the thermodynamic function as defined by Bankine. 

* Thus, in figure 3, if the straight line MAN be drawn so that tan NAC = S', MB 
will be the greatest amount of heat which can be given to the body of constant tem¬ 
perature and NS will be the greatest amount which can be taken from it. 

Trans. Connecticut Academy, Yol. II. 35 Dec., 1813. 
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the body and medium); if a line he drawn through the point in a 
plane perpendicular to the axis of ?>, the vertical projection of the 
segment of this line made by the point and the tangent plane will 
represent the greatest amount of heat which can be given to or taken 
from another body at a constant temperature equal to the tangent of 
the inclination of the line to the horizon. (It represents the great¬ 
est amount which can he given to the body of constant temperature, 
if this temperature is greater than that of the medium; in the reverse 
case, it represents the greatest amount which can be withdrawn from 
that body). In all these cases, the point of contact between the 
plane and the surface of dissipated energy represents the final state of 
the given body. 

If a plane representing the pressure and temperature of the medium 
be drawn through the point representing any given initial state of 
the body, the part of this plane which falls within the surface of dis¬ 
sipated energy will represent in respect to volume, entropy, and 
energy all the states into which the body can be brought by reversi¬ 
ble processes, without producing permanent changes in external 
bodies (except in the medium), and the solid figure included between 
this plane figure and the surface of dissipated energy will represent 
all the states into which the body can be brought by any kind of pro¬ 
cesses, without producing permanent changes in external bodies 
(except in the medium).* 


* The hody under discussion has been supposed throughout this paper to be homo¬ 
geneous in substance But if we imagine any material system whatever, and suppose 
the position af a point to be determined for every possible state of the system, by 
making the co-ordinates of the point equal to the total volume, entropy, and energy of 
the system, the points thus determined will evidently form a solid figure bounded in 
certain directions by the surface representing the states of dissipated energy. In 
these states, the temperature is necessarily uniform throughout the system; the pres¬ 
sure may vary (e. g., in the case of a very large mass like a planet), but it will always 
be possible to maintain the equilibrium of the system (in a state of dissipated energy) 
by a uniform normal pressure applied to its surface. This pressure and the uniform 
temperature of the system will be represented by the inclination of the surface of dis¬ 
sipated energy according to the rule on page 383. And in regard to such problems as 
have been dtaussed in the last five pages of this paper, this surface will possess, rela¬ 
tively to the system which it represents, properties entirely Similar to those of the sur¬ 
face of dissipated energy of a homogeneous body. 
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Aeanthonyx Petiverii, 33. 
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Crustacea, notice of the, collected by 
Prof. C. F. Hartt. on the coast of Bra¬ 
zil, in 1867, by Sidney I. Smith. 1. 

notes on American, bv Sidney I. 
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marginatus, 8. 
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Nepfcunus Ordwayi, 9. 
pelagicus, 11. 

New Haven, direction and force of the 
wind at, by P. E. Loomis, Pli.D., 269. 

New Haven Region, geology and topo¬ 
graphical features of, bv James D. Dana, 
45. 

Notes on American Crustacea, by Sidney 
I. Smith, 113. 

Notice of the Crustacea collected by Prof. 
C. P. Hartr, on the coast of Brazil, in 
1867, by Sidney L Smith, 1. 

Ocypoda gigantea, 143. 
heteroehelos, 122. 
maracoani, 123. 
pugilator, 136. 
rhombea. 35. 
ruricola, 143. 

Ocypode cordata, 143 
reticulatus, 156. 

Ocypodidae, 35, 113. 

Ocypodoidea, 35, 113. 

Oliva polpaster, 197 
sp., 197. 

Onomatopoeia, Indian, on some alleged 
specimens of, by J. Hammond Trum¬ 
bull, 177. 

Opisthocera, 148, 151. 

Crilmanii, 149. 

Oscillatoria, sp., 350. 

Ostracotheres, 169. 
afiuois. 169, 170. 
politus, 169. 

Savignyi, 170. 

Tridacnae, 170. 

Ostrea, Bp., 205, 206. 

Pachycheles moniliferus, 38. 

Paehygrapsus innotatus, 37. 
intermedius, 37. 
marmoratus, 37. 
maurus, 37. 
rugulosus, 37. 
simplex, 37. 

Pagurid®, 38. 

Paguras granulatus, 17. 
sdopetariu*, 18. 
sulcatus, 17. 
fcibicen, 17. 
vittatus, 18. 

PaJsemonid&e, 39. 

Palasmon acanthurus, 40. 
ensiculus, 26, 40. 
forceps, 24, 40. 

Jamaicensis. 23, 40. 

Lamarrei, 40 
Olfersii, 40. 
apinimanus, 40. 

Falinurus argus, 39. 

piEztundae, 39. 

Paoflpae* generosa, 200. 

Panopeus creo&tus, 3, 5* 


Panopeus Hartii, 5, 34. 

Herhstii, 34. 
politus, 3, 5, 34. 
transversus, 3, 4. 

Panulirus argus, 39. 
echinatus, 20, 39. 
guttatus, 20, 23. 

Pecten, sp., 205. 

Pelocarcinus Lalandei, 36. 

Peltima scutiformis, 33. 

Peneidae, 40. 

Peneus Brasiliensis, 27, 40. 

setiferus, 40. 

Pericera bicorna, 1. 

bicomis, 1. 

Periceridse, 33. 

Petrolisthes Brasiliensis, 38. 

Petrochirus granulatus, 17, 38. 
Petrolisthes leporinus, 38. 

Pholas. sp., 200. 

Pilumnus Quoyi, 34. 

Pinnaxodes, 170. 

Chilensis, 170. 
hirtipes, 170. 

Pinnotheres, 166. 

Chilensis, 170. 

Lithodomi, 169. 
margarita, 166. 
veterum, 170. 

Pinnothendae, 166. 

Pisa bicoma, 1. 

bicomuta, 1. 

Platyonichidse, 35. 

Pleurotoma, sp., 194. 

Podophthalmia, Brazilian, list of the de¬ 
scribed species of, 31. 

Polinices subangulata, 195. 

Polyides rotundus, 346. 

Poh siphonia fastigiata, 345. 
urceolata, 345. 
violaoea, 345. 

Porcellana Boscii, 38. 
frontalis, 38. 
leporina. 38. 

I Porcellamdce. 38. 

Porphyra vulgaris, 34b. 

Portunidae. 34. 

Portunus spinimanus, 9. 

Potamia, 146 

Chilensis, 146. 
latifrons, 147 
Potamocarcinus, 148. 

Prionoplax, 160. 
dilates, 160. 
spinicarpus, 160. 

Pseudothelphusa, 146, 148. 

Americana, 146,148. 

Bocourti, 146. 

Chilensis, 146. 
dentata, 147. 
denticulate, 146. 
gracilipes, 146. 
macropa, 146, 148. 
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Pseudothelphusa plana. 146, 147, 148. 
sinutifrons, 147. 

Ptilota elegans. 34b. 
serrata. .147. 

Raehitia spinalis, 41. 

Rhodymenia palmata, 34G. 

Scarpharca mix, 205. 

Scyllaridae, 39. 

Scyllarus aequinoxialis, 18, 39. 

Sesarma, 156. 
angusta, 159. 
angustipes, 37, 159. 
cinerea. 157. 
occidentals, 158. 

Pisonii, 38. 
reticulata, 156. 158. 
sulcata, 156. 

Sicyonia carinata, 40. 

Smith, S. I., notice of the Crustacea col¬ 
lected by Prof. C. P. Hartt on the coast 
of Brazil in 1867, 1. 

notes on American Crustacea, 113. 
early stages of the American Lobster, 
351. 

Solarium sexlineare, 194. 

Solecurtus affinis, 200. 
sp., 200. 

Speocareinus, 164. 

Squilla chiragra, 31. 
prasino-hneata, 41. 
rubro-lineata, 41. 
scabricauda, 41. 

Squillidae, 41. 

Squilloidea, 31, 41. 

Strombina lanceolata, 198. 

Strombus Peruvianus, 192. 

Sylviocarcinus Devillei, 36. 

Tellina, sp., 201. 

Thermodynamic properties of substances, 
a method of geometrical representation 
of, by means of surfaces, by J. W. 
G-ibbs, 382. 

Thermodynamics of fluids, graphical 
methods in, by J. W. Gibbs, 309. 


Topographical features of the New Ha¬ 
ven region, their origin, by James D. 
Dana, 45. 

Trichodactylidee, 36, 152. 

Trichodactylus Uunninghami, 36. 
fluviatilis, 36. 
punctatus. 36. 
quadratus. 36. 

Trowbridge, W. P., design for a bridge 
across the East River, 263. 

Trumbull, J. Hammond, on some alleged 
specimens of Indian Onomatopoeia, 177. 

TurriteUa bifastigiata, 189. 
goniostoma, 189. 
plana, 188, 189. 
sp., 190. 
suturalis, 188. 
tigrina, 189. 

Dca cordata, 13, 15, 36. 

Cunninghami, 36. 
hevis, 13, 15. 
una. 15, 36. 

Diva latissima. 348. 

Uvanilla, sp., 187. 

Termetus, 188. 

Wallingford, Conn., wind, rain and snow 
at, by B F. Harrison, M.D., and F. E. 
Loomis, Ph.D., 209. 

Williams, H. S., muscles of chelonian and 
human shoulder-girdles, 301. 

Wind, direction and force of at New Ha¬ 
ven, by F. E. Loomis, Ph.D., 269. 

Wind, rain, and snow, at Wallingford, 
Conn., by B. F. Harrison, M.D., and F. 
E. Loomis, Ph.D., 209. 

Xanthidae, 33. 

Xantho deDticulata, 3, 33. 
dispar, 33. 
parvula, 33. 

Xiphopeneus, 27. 

Harttii, 28, 40. 

Zoea echinus, 41. 
rubella, 41. 
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Plate XIV 
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Plate XVIII. 









